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in Languages, is ſo well known 
1 tothe World, that it may appear 
a Preſumption in the higheſt Degree, to 

lay this Tranſlation at the F eet of ſo great | 


7 OUR Lordſhip's Univerſal Skill = 


a Judge, both as to the Faithfulnels of 
the Verſion, and the Purity of the Ex- 


Your Character is as Eminent for Cha- 


Literature, 5 reckon my (elf ſafe un g er ; 


reſſion. But when [] conſider, that 3 


rity and Candor, as for all Manner of 'Y 


the Fayour and Protection of ſo much J 
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Generoſt ity 6) Goodneſs ; ; ſpecially, 
where the Difficulty of the Work, will 
ia ſome Meaſure excule the ImperſeQi- 
ons of it: For, it is'a Thing d 15 
poſſible, for an Engliſh Traductio 
come up to the Life and Force of this Il 
loſtrious Original, and to reach the In- 
imitable Excellency of our Author's 
Thoughts and Conceptios. Inſomuch, 
that whether we conſider the Glorious 
Lives of ſo many Great andGallant Men, 
which Plutarch has ſer forth with a $piric 
equal to the Dignity of their Actions; 
or, whether we reflect upon the Philo. ; 
ſophy of his Morals, where we find ma- 
u Things ia his Phyſical Remarks, that 
for want of a true Key, may ſeem ſome- 
what obſcure to the Age we live in; it 
will be a hard Matter to > ſupport the Cre: 
dir of this Undertaking. | 
But, my Lord, whatever Dimilkicl- 
on this, uthor may gave ſuffer 'd by thoſe 
that! nave adventur'd to expole him to 
the World in our Lapguage, he is yet 
more than recompeas 'd under the Patro- 
. nage 
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nage of ſo great an Ornament, Both of 


the Engliſh Church and Nation, which 


ſhall ever be acknowledged with infinite 
Reverence and Gratitude, by 22 PO | 
: our Lordſpip's moſt Duri 5 
and Obedient Servant 
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| Why the Oracles ceaſe to give Anſwers. 


Tranſlated from the G RE E K by Robert Midg ley, 5 
M. D. & Col. Med. Lond. Cand. | 


Here is an old Story, Friend Terentius Priſ- 
cus, as if heretofore Eagles or Swans flying 
from the oppoſite Bounds of the Earth, 
E met together where now ſtands the Temple 
of Apollo Pythius, in the Place now called The Navel : 
And that ſome while after, Epimenides the Pheſtian wil- 
ling to ſatisfie his Curioſity, enquired of the Oracle of 
Apollo, which was the Navel or Middle of the World ? 
But received ſuch an Anſwer, as made him never a Jot 
the wiſer : © e „% Bet ol 
The Centre of the Earth is juſtly known 
(Conceal'd from Mortals) to the Gods alone. 
Thus fitly did the God chaſtiſe this bold Inquirer into 
Ancient Traditions. FE 8 
But in our Time, not long before the Celebration of 
the Pythian Games, during the Magiſtracy of Calliſtra- 
tus, there were Two famous Men, who coming as it. 
were from the Two oppoſite Ends of the World, met 
together at the City of Delphos. The one was Deme- 
trius the Grammarian, who came from England, to re- 
turn to Tarſus in Cilicia, where he was horn: The O- 
ther, Cleombrotus the Lacedemonian, who had been long 
converſant in eg ypt, and made ſeveral Voyages, as 
well on the Red Sea, as other Parts; notasa Merchant, 
to get Money, but to improve his Knowledg,and enrich 
his Mind; for he had enough to live upon, and WES. 
x = Spe for 


"" R 9 


for no more. He having been lately at the Temple Te 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, ſeem'd not much to marvel at 
any Thing he there ſaw : Yet he mentioned to us one 
Particular (which he ſaid was told him by the Prieſt of 
the Temple) touching the Lamp that is never extin- 
guiſh'd, = ſpendeth leſs every Year than the former: 
Whence he conjectured an Inequality of Vears, and 
that the latter was ſtill ſnorter than the preceding. 

This Diſcourſe was much wondred at by the Com- 
pany; and Demetrius, amongſt the reſt, affirm'd it un- 
reaſonable, to ground the Know ledg of fuch great Mat- 

ters, on ſuch light and trivial conjectures : For, this 
was not (as Alcens ſaid) to paint the Lyon from the 
Meaſure of his Claw, but to change and diſorder the 
Motions of Celeſtial Bodies, for the ſake of a Lamp, or 
the Snuff of a Candle, and to overthrow at one Stroak 
all the Mathematical Sciences. Theſe Men, reply'd 
.Cleombrotes, will not be mov'd by what you ſay ; for 
Frſt, they will not yield to Matherzaticians in point of 
- Certainty, ſeeing they may be caſilier miſtaken in their 

Comprehenſion of Time, it being ſo flippery and falla- 
cCious, and at ſucha Diſtance from! them, than theſe Men 
in the Meaſures of their Oyl, about which they are ſo 
exact and careful. Moreover, Demetrius by denying 
that ſmall Things are oft the Signs and Indications of 
great, muſt prejudice ſeveral Arts and Sciences, and 
deprive them of the Proofs of ſeveral Concluſions and 
Predictions. And yet you Grammarians will needs 
vouch, That the Dem:-Gods and Princes which were at 
the Tr 70jan War, ſhav'd with Razors, becauſe you find 
in Homer the mention of ſuch an Inſtrument; That al- 

ſo, Uſury was then in Faſnion, becauſe he ſays in onePlace, 


Long has my Money fwelP d with large Increaſe. 


And becauſe that in ſeveral other Places the ſame Poet 
calls the Night quick and ſharp, you'll needs have him 
to mean by this W ord, That the ſhadow of the Earth 
being round, groweth ſharp at the End like the Body 

of a Pyramid Again, who is he that denying ſmall 
| Things 
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. to give Anſwers. | 2 


Things to be the Signs and. Proofs of great, will allow. 
what Phyſicians tell us, namely, That great Numbers of 
Spiders foretela Peſtilent Summer, and alſo that in the 
Spring, when the Olive Tree Leaves are as large as a 
Crows foot, it is then a good Time to put out to Sea? 
And, who will meaſure the Greatneſs of the Suns Body, 
by Clipſidres, or Water-Dials, with a Pint or Quart of 
Wate? Or prove, that a ſmall Table like a Tile, making 
a ſharp Angle, leaning on a plain Szperficies, ſhould 
ſhew the juſt Meaſure of the Elevation of the Pole from 
the Horizon, which is ever to be ſeen in our Hemiſphere? 
And this is what the Prieſts may alledge, in favour of 


| what they affirm; ſo that we muſt offer other Argu- 


ments againſt them, if we will maintain the Courſe of 
the Sun to be fixt and unchangeable, as we here hold it 
to be. Not only of the Sun (cry'd ont alond the Phi- 
loſopher Ammonius, who was there preſent) but alſo 
of the whole Heaven; for the Paſſage which he makes 
from one 7. 12 to another, muſt of neceſſity be ſnort- 
ned, ſee ing he takes not up ſo great a Part of the Ho- 

rixon as the Mat hematicians do imagin, but becomes 
leſs and ſhorter, as the Southern Part approaches the 
Northern. Whence conſequently, the Summer will 
fall out to be Shorter, and the Temperature of the Air 
Colder, by reaſon of the Sun's turning more inwardly 

and ſhewing greater Parallels, and equal diſtant Circles 
in the Points of its Reverſions, than are in the longeſt: 
Day in Summer, and the ſhorteſt in Winter. It would 
moreover alſo follow, That the Pins of the Dials in the 
City of Syrene will be more ſhadowleſs at the Summer 
Tropique or Solſtice, and not a few of the fixed Stars run 
under or againſt one another for want of Room. And 
ſhould it be alledged, That all the other Celeſtial Bo- 
dies keep their Courſes and ordinary Motions, with- 
out any Change, they will never be able to cite any 
Cauſe, which' ſhall haſten his Motion alone above all 
the reſt ; but will be forced to confound and diforder 
all evident Appearances which do clearly ſhew them- 
ſelves to our Eyes, and eſpecially rFofe of the Moon: 
So that there will be no need of obſerving theſe Mea- 
. . . 4 5 25k ; B * 3 OG 2 41 lures 
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{ures of Oyl to know the Difference of the Years, be- 

cauſe the Eclipſes will do this, if there be any, ſeeing 

the Sun does oft meet with the Moon, and the Moon as 

oft falls within the Shadow of the Earth; fo that we 

| need not any longer hold arguing on this Matter. Well, 

| but (ſay's Cleombrotus) I my ſelf have ſeen the Mea- 

| ſure of the Oyl, for they have ſhewed it ſeveral Years x 

but that of the Preſent, is far leſsthan that of Ancient 

Times. Unto-which Ammonius anſwered, How comes 

it topaſs then that other People who have the Inextin- 

guiſnable Fire in Veneration, and have preſerved it 
even Time out of Mind, could never remark this? And 

granting what you ſay concerning this Meaſure of Oyl, 

is it not better to attribute the Cauſe of this to ſome 

Coldneſs or Dampneſs of Air; Or, on the contrary, 

to ſome Heat or Dryneſs, by which the Fire in the 

Lamp being weakned, needs not ſo much Nouriſhment, 

neither could conſume the ſame Quantity? For, tis 

well known, that Fire burns better in Winter than in 

Summer, its Heat being drawn in, and encloſed by 

the Cold, whereas in great Heats and dry Weather tis 

weakned, lying dead and languiſhing without any 

ſtrength; and if it be kindled in Sunny Weather, its 

Efficacy is ſmall, hardly catching hold of the Wood, 

and ſlowly conſuming the Fuel. But we may with 

greater Probability attribute the Circumſtance of the 
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Oyl, to the Oyl it ſelf; for Oyl formerly was of leſs 
Nutriment, as ſqueezed out of Olives which grew up- 
on Young Trees; but being ſince better order'd, as 
coming of Plants more fully grown, mult needs be 
more Effectual to the nouriſhing and keeping of the 
Fire. And this is the beſt way of ſaving the Credit of 
the Ammonian Prieſts in their Suppoſition, which will 
not endure the Ten ] ́)pß 886 
Ammonius having finiſhed his Diſcourſe, I Pray ſaid I, 
Cleombrotus, give us ſome Account of the Oracle, tor It. 
has been ever in great Eſtcem in thoſe Parts, till theſe 
Times, wherein itsDivinity and Reputation ſeems to be 
dccaycd. Unto which Cleombrotus making no Anſwer, 
but looking down to the Ground, Demetrius took oP | 
5 . the 


rr Aſo - "_ 
the Diſcourſe ſaying, Vou need not buſie your ſelf in En- 


quiries after the Oracles in thoſe Parts, ſeeing we find 


the Oracles in theſe to fail, or to ſpeak better, to be 


totally ſilenced, except Two or Three; fo that *rwould 
be more to the Purpoſe to ſearch into the Cauſe of this 


Silence. But we are more concern'd in Beotia, which 


although formerly famous throughout all the World 

for Oracles, is now like a Fountain dried up, ſo that at 
preſent we find them dumb. For at this Day there's 
no Place in all Bæotia, unleſs in the Town of Lebadia, 
where one can draw out any Divination, all other Parts 
being, become ſilent and forſaken. Vet in the Time 


of the War againſt the Perſians, the Oracle of Ptous 


Avollo was in Requeſt, as alſo that of Amphiaraus, for 
both of em were tryed ; that of Ptous Apollo, when the 
Prieſt who was always wont to return the Oracles An- 
ſwers in Greek, ſpake to him that was ſent from the 
Barbarians in their own Barbarous Language, fo that 
none of the Aſſiſtants underſtood a Word, whereby | 
they were given to underſtand, That 'twas not lawful 

for the Barbarians to have the Uſe of the Greek Tongue 
at their Pleaſure. And as to that of Amphiaraus, the 
Perſon that was ſent thither, having fall'n allcep in the 
Sanctuary, he Dream'd he heard the Miniſter of that 
God bidding him begon out of the Temple, and ſaying 
that his God was not there, and preſently ſhoyed him 
out thence with both his Hands; and ſeeing he ſtill 


ſtopt by the Way, he took up a great Stone, and ſtruck 


him with it on the Head. And what was this, but a 
Prediction and Denunciation of what was to come to 
paſs? For Mardonius was not long after deteated by 
Pauſanias, who was no King, but only the King of 
Lacedemonia's Guardian, and the then Lieutenant of 
the Grecians Army, and was with a Stone flung out of 


a Sling, fell'd to the Ground, juſt as the Hydian Servant 


thought he was ſtruck in his Dream, In the fame 
Manner alſo flouriſhed the Oracle near Tegyra, where 


*tis ſaid Apollo himſelf was born; and in Effect, there 


are Two Rivers that ſlide near one another, one of 
which is calld the Palm-Tree, and the other the Olive- 
EN OT i 00: $ „ ©"; EP 
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Tree, And at this Oracle in the Time of the Medes War, 
Echerates being then the Prophet, the God Apollo an- 
ſwered by his Mouth, That the Honour and Profit of this 
Mar would fall to the Greeks Share. And during the 
Peloponeſian War, the Delians having, been driven out 


of their Iand, they had Word brought them from the 


Oracle of Delphos, that they ſhould ſearch for the Place 
where Apollo was born, and there make ſome certain 


Sacrifice. At which they marvelling, and demanding, 


Whether Apollo was born elſewhere than in their Parts, | 


the Propheteſs Pythia moreover told them, That a Crow 
would ſhew them the Place. Theſe Deputies from the 
Delians, in their return Home paſt by chance through 
the City of Cheronea, where they heard their Hoſteſs 


talking to ſome Travellers about the Oracle of Tegyra, | 
to whom they were going, and at their parting they | 


heard 'em ſay to her, Allien Dame Coton; by which 
they comprehended the meaning of Pyth:a's Anſwer 
and having offered their Sacrifices at Tegyra, they 
were ſoon after Reſtored and Eſtabliſhed in their 


own Country. Yet there have been given later An- 


\fivers from theſe Oracles, than thoſe you have men- 
tioned ; but now they have wholly ceas'd, ſo that *twill 
not be beſides the Matter, ſeeing we are at Apollo Pyt hi- 
us, to enquire after the Cauſe of this Change. 
Thus diſcourſing together we left the Temple, and 
were come as far as the Gnidian Hall, where entring in, 
we found our Friends which we lookt for, being fat 
down in Expectation of our coming. All the reſt 
were at leaſure, by reaſon of the time of the Day, and 
did nothing but anoint their Bodies, or gaze on the 
Wreſtlers, who were exerciſing of themſelves. Where- 


upon Demetrius laughing, ſaid to em, It ſeems to me, 


that you are not diſcourſing of aay Matter of great 
Conſequence, tor I ſee, you labour not under deep 
Thoughts. *Tis true, reply'd Heracleon the Megarian, 
we are nota diſputing, Whether the Ver Ba in his 
Future Tenſe loſes one of his x's, nor from what Po- 
ſitive or Primitive are formed or derived theſe two 
Comparatives X#igoy and 54a74? and theſe two Superla- 
tives 
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tives xeleige and BN TTS; for ſuch Queſtions as theſe» 


make People knit their Brows. A Man may diſcourſe 


of all other Matters, eſpecially of Philoſophy, without 
Wtheſe frowning angry Looks that put the by-ſtanders 

into a fright. Receive us then, ſaid Demetrius, into 
your Company, and if you pleaſe, the Queſtion 
too, which has been now agitated amongſt us, 
which does well agree with the Place where we are, 
and, relating to the God Apollo, concerns therefore all 
that are here; but however, let's have no knitting of 
the Brows or frow ning Looks. Being then all fat down 
cloſe together, and Demetrius having propoſed the 
Queſtion we were upon, Didymus the Cynic Philoſopher, 
ſurnamed Planetiades, getting up on his Feet, and ſtri- 


king the Ground Two or Three Times with his Stick, 


cryed out, O Jupiter! what a hard Queſtion do you 
offer, what a difficult Matter do you propoſe? For is 
it any wonder, the whole World wallowing in wicked⸗ 
neſs, and Men having put away all Shame and Senſe 
of Honour from them (as Heſiod long ago complain'd) 
that the Gods ſhould no longer ſuffer their Oracles to be 
among them, as heretofore ? For my Part, I wonder 
there's ſo much as One left, and that Hercules, or ſome 
other of the Gods, has not long ſince pluckt up, and 
carry'd away the Three-Footed-Stool, whereon is offered 
ſuch baſe and villainous Queſtions to Apollo; ſome com- 
ing to him as a mere paltry Aſtrologer, to try his Skill, 
and impoſe on him by ſubtle Queſtions; others asking 
him about Treaſures buried under Ground, others about 
marrying a Fortune : So that Pythagoras will be here 
ſoon convinc'd of his Miſtake, when he affirm'd, That 
the Time when Men are honeſteſt, is when they preſent them 
ſelves before the Gods; for thoſe filthy Paſſions which 
they dare not diſcoyer betore a grave Mortal Man, 
they ſcruple not to utter to Apollo. He had gone fur- 
ther, if Heracleon had not pull'd him by the Sleeve; and 
my ſelf, who was better acquainted than any in the 
Company beſides, thus ſpake to him; Ceaſe, Friend 
Planetiades, from angring Apollo againſt thee, ſeeing he 
is ſharp and choleric, and not ealily reconciled; for 
as Pindar ſays, 4 8 


Mi the Oracles ceaſe Vol. IV. 
That Men he favour, Hean has him enjoyn d. 
And whether he be the Sun, or the-Maſter of the Sun, 
or Father of it, being above all viſible Natures, tis not 
to be ſuppos'd he diſdains to hold any further enter- 
courſe with Men at this Time, ſeeing he gives them 
their Birth, Nouriſhment, Subſiſtence and Reaſon. | 
Neither is it credible that the Divine Providence (who 
like a kind and indulgent Mother, produces and con- 
ſerves all Things for our Uſe) ſhould ſhew her ſelf | 
malevolent only in the Matter of Divination, or de- 
prive us of it, having once given it us; as if, when | 
there were more Oracles than there are now in the World | 
Men were not then as wicked. But let us make a 
Pythic Truce (as they ſay) with Vice, which you are 
always ſharply reprehending, and fit down here with | 
us to try, Whether we can find ont any other Cauſe 
of the ceaſing of Oracles; and let me only adviſe you | 
by the way, to have better Thoughts of God, than to 
| ſuppoſe him ſo prone to Anger. Planetiades was ſo 
moved with theſe Speeches, that he went away imme- 
- diately without ſpeaking a Word. The Company re- 
maining a while in Silence, Ammonius addreſling him- 
ſelf to me, ſaid Prethee, Lamprias, let's take care of 
what we ſay, and not be raſh in our Aſſertions; for 
5 we do not well when we make God to be little or no 
| _ Cauſeof theſe Oracles ceaſing; for, he that attributes 
| the failing of them to any other Cauſe than the 
| Will and Decree of God, gives occaſion to ſuſpect his 
| Belief, Whether there ever were, or are now any by 


his Diſpoſition, but by ſome other Means for there is 
no other more excellent and noble Cauſe and Power, 
which can deſtroy and aboliſh Divination, if it be the 
Work of God. And as for Planetiadess Diſcourſe, 
it does not at all pleaſe me, as well for the Inequality 


; k * a 

F and Inconſtancy which he attributes to God, as for o- 
| ther Reaſons. For he makes him ſometimes re- 
| | jeecting and deteſting of Vice, and ſometimes admit- 


ting and receiving it, juſt as a King or rather a 
Lys Tyrant, 
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Tyrant, who drives wicked People out of one Gate, 
and receives them through another, and negotiates 
with them. But the greateſt and moſt perfect Work 
that will admit of no Additions, is that which agrees 
beſt with the Dignity of the Gods; by ſuppoſing 
this, we may in my judgment affirm, That in this 
common Scarcity of Men, occaſioned by the former 
Wars and Seditions over all the World, Greece has 
moſt ſuffered ; fo that ſhe can with much Difficulty 

' raiſe 3000 Men, which Number the ſingle City of 
Megara ſent heretofore to the Battle of Plata. 
Wherefore if God now forſakes ſeveral Oracles which 
anciently were frequented, what is this but a Sign 
that Greece 1s at This time very much diſpeopled, in 
Compariſon of what it was heretofore; and he that 
will affirm this, ſhall not want for Arguments. For, 
of what Uſe would the Oracle be now, which was here- 
tofore at Tegyra or at Ftous? For ſcarcely ſhall you 
meet in a whole Day's time, with ſo much as a Herdſ— 
man or Shepherd in thoſe Parts. We find alſo in 
Writing, that this Place of Divination where we 


now are, and which is as ancient as any, and as famous 


and renowned as any in all Greece, was for a conſide- 
rable Time deſerted and inacceſſible, by Means of a 
daangerous Creature that reſorted hither, namely a 
Dragon. Yet thoſe that have written this, did not 
well comprehend the occaſion of the Oracles cealing 3 
for the Dragon did not make the Place Solitary, but 
rather the Solitude of the Place occaſioned the Dragon 
to repair hither. Since that Time, when Greece be- 
came populous and full of Towns, they had Two Wo- 
men Propheteſſes, who went down one after another 
Into the Hole. Moreover, there was a Third N =, 
if need were; whereas now there is but one, and y 
we do not complain of it, becauſe ſhe's ſufficient. And 
therefore we do not well to repine at Providence, ſee- 
ing there's no want of Divinations, where all that 


come are ſatisfied in whatever they deſire to know. 


Homer tells us, Agememnon had Nine Heralas, and 
yet with theſe could he hardly keep in Order , | 
es e N 7. 
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they being ſo many in Number; but you'll find now 


that the Voice of one Man is ſufficient to be heard all 


HE the Theatre. The Oracles then ſpake by more 


Organs or Voices, becauſe there were then a greater 
Number of Men. So that we ſhould think it trange, 
if Ged ſhould ſuffer to be ſpilt and run to waſte like 
Water, the Prophetical Divination, every where re- 
founding, as in the Fields we hear the Rocks in Moun- 
ta ins echoing the Voices of bleating Cattle. Ammo- 
72s having ſaid theſe Words, and F returning no An- 
ſwer, Cleombrotus took up the Diſcourſe, and addreſ- 
fing himſelf to me; Haſt thou then, ſaid he, confeſsd 
that *tis God who makes and unmakes Oracles ? Not I, 
Fud I; for I maintain, That God was never the Cauſe 
of taking away and aboliſhing any Oracle or Divinati- 


en; but, on the contrary, whereas he produces and 
- prepares ſeveral Things for our Uſe, ſo Nature leads 


them into Corruption, and not ſeldom into a Privati- 


on of their whole Being. Or, to yo better, Matter, 


which is it ſelf Privation, often flies away, and diſ- 


ſolves what a more excellent Being than her ſelf had 
wrought. So that I am of Opinion, there are other 
Cauſes which obſcure and extinguiſh theſe Prophetic 


Spirits: For, tho God does give to Men ſeveral good 


and excellent Things, yet he gives to none of em the 
Power to exiſt eternally ; for tho they never dye, yet 
Their Gifts do (as Syphocles ſpeaks.) Twere then well 

becoming Philoſophers, who exerciſe themſelves in the 


Study of Nat ure, and the Firſt Matter, to enquire in- 
to the Exiſtence, Property and Tendency of thoſe 
Things, but to leave the Origin and Firſt Cauſe to 


God, as is molt reaſonable. For tis a very childiſhand 
filly Thing to ſuppoſe, That Gd himſelf does, like the 


Spirits ſpeaking in the Bowels of poſſeſſed Perſons 


(which were anciently called 1 and now Py- 


t hans) enter into the Bodies of the Prophets, and ſpeak 


by their Mouths and Voices, as fit Inſtruments for that 
Purpoſe; for he that thus mixes God in Human Affairs, 
has not that Reſpe& and Reverence which is due to 
ſo greãt a Majeſty, as being ignorant of his Power and 


Vertue. 
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Vertue. Cleombrotus then anſwered, Vou ſay very 
well, but *tisa hard Matter to comprehend and define, 
how far this Providence does extend it ſelf. They 
ſeem both alike faulty to me, who will have him to be 
concerned in all Things; for both of theſe are run in- 
to Extremes. But as thoſe ſay well, who hold that 
Plato, having invented this Element, on which ſprin 
up the Qualities which we ſometimes call the Firſt Mat- 
ter, and ſometimes Nature, has thereby delivered the 
Philoſophers from ſeveral great Difficulties: So it ſeems 
to me, that thoſe who have rankt the Genus of Demons 
between that of Gods and Men, have ſolved greater 
Doubts and Difficulties, as having found the Knot 
which does, as it were, joyn and hold together our So- 
ciety and Communication with them. Tis uncertain 
whence this Opinion aroſe, whether from the Anci- 
ent Magi Zoroaſtres, or from Thrace by Orpheus, or 
from Egypt, or Phrygia, as may be conjectured from 
the Sight of the Sacrifices, which are made in both 
Countries, where amongſt their Holy and Divine 
__ Ceremonies, there's ſeen a Mixture of Mortality and 
Mourning. And, as to the Greeks, Homer has indif- 
ferently uſed theſe Two Names, terming ſometimes 
the Gods, Demons, and other whiles Demons, Gods. 
But Heſiod was the firſt that did beſt and moſt di- 
ſtinctly lay down Four Reaſonable Natures, the Gods, 
the Demons (being many in Number, and good in 
their Kind) the Demy-Gods, and Men; for Heroes 
are reckoned amongſt the Demy-Gods.. Others ſay, 
ther's a Tranſmutation of Bodies as well as of Souls, 
juſt as we ſee, of the Earth is engendred Water, of the 
Water the Air, and of the Air Fire, the Nature of the 
Subſtance ſtill aſcending higher; ſo, good Spirits al- 
ways change for the beſt, being transjormed from 
Men into Demy-Gods, and from Demy-Gods into De- _ 
mons, and from Demons,by Degrees and in a longSpace 
of Time, being refined and purified, they come to par- 
take of the Nature of the Divinity. But there are ſome 
that cannot contain themſelves, but rove about till 
they be intangled into Mortal Bodies, where they live 


meanly 
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meanly and obſcurely like Smoak. And moreover, 


HFleſiod imagins, that the Demons themſelves after cer- 


tain Revolutions of Time, do at length dye; for in- 


troducing a Nymph ſpeaking, he marks the Time 
wheretn they expire; oct 


Nine times Man's Age at*s prime, it plain appears: 
The Daw compleats, four Times the Stag his Tears, 
And his nine Times the Crow; the Phenix takes 
More line, and his Stage ten Times longer makes; 
By you, bleſt Nymphs, the Phenix is out done, p 
Who ends his Life when yours is juſt begun, 
Decreed by Fate ten Times as long to run. 


Now thoſe which do not well underſtand what thi 


Poct means by this Word e,, Which is to ſay, the 


Age of a Man, do Cauſe this Computation of Time to 
amount to a great Number of Years, though it be but 


one Year ; ſo that the Total Summ makes but 9720 
Years, which is the ſpace of the Age of Demons. And 
there are ſeveral Aarhematicians, which make it ſnort- 


er than this. Pindar himſelf does not make it longer, 
when he ſays, The Deſtiny of the Life of Nymphs is e- 


qual to Trees, and therefore they are called Hamadry- 
ades, becauſe they ſpring up and dye with Oaks. He 
was going on, when Demetrius interrupting him, thus 
ſaid ; How is it poſſible, Cleombrot us, that you ſhould _ 
maintain, That, a Year was call'd by this Poet, the Age 


of a Man, feeing it 1s not the Space, nor the Flower 
and Youth, nor his Old Age? for hereare divers Read- 
ings of thisPlace, ſome reading ee, others yngor]@-, 
and one ſignifying flouriſhing, the other aged; and 


thoſe that underſtand hereby flouriſhing, reckon Thirty 
Years for the Age of Man's Life, according to the O- 
pinion of Heraclitus, this being the ſpace of Time in 
which a Father has begotten a Son, who then is apt and 
able to beget another; and thoſe that read n, 
aged, allow to the Age of Man an Hundred and Eight 
Years, ſaying, that Fifty Four Vears are juſt the half 
part ofa Man's Life, which Number conſiſts of an U- 


„ nity; 
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nity, the Two firſt Plains, of Two Squares and Two 
Cubes; which Numbers Plato himſelf has appropri- 
ated to the procreation of the Soul. And it ſeems 


alſo, that Heſiod by theſe Words intimated the Con- 


ſummation of the World by Fire; at which Time *tis 
likely the Aymphs, with the Rivers, Marſhes and 
Woods where they inhabit, ſhall be conſumed : 


Such as in Weeds, or Grotto's Shady Cel; . 155 
Near Sacred Springs, and verdant Meadoms dwell, 


have heard, ſays Cleombrotus, this alledged by ſeve- 
ral, and find that the SroicalConflagration hath not only 
intruded it ſelf upon the Works of Heraclitus and Or- 
pheus, but alſo Heſiod's, by impoſing ſuch Meanings on 
their Words as they never thought on. Neither can 
1any more approve of the Conſummation af the World, 
which they maintain; neither is it poſſible to have 
made juſt Obſervations on the Lives of Animals, as ap- 
pears by the Number of Years which they attribute to 
Crows and Stags. Moreover, the Year containing in 
it ſelf the Beginning and End of all Things which the 
Seaſons bring and the Earth produces, may, in my O- 
Pinion, be not impertinently called The Age of Man; 
for your ſelves confeſs, that Heſiod does ſomewhere call 
the Life of Man ya; What ſay you, does he not? 
Which Demetrius confeſſing, he proceeded in this Man- 
ner: Tis alſo certain, that we call the Veſſels where- 
by we meaſure Things, by the Names of the Things 
meaſured in them. As we then call an Unite a Num- 
ber, though it be but the leaſt Part and Meaſure, and 
the Beginning of a Number; ſo has he called a Year 
the Age of Man, becauſe tis the Meaſure wherewith 
tis meaſured. As for thoſe Numbers which thoſe o- 
thers deſcribe, they be not of ſuch Singularity and 
Importance. But the Summ of 2720, conſiſts of Four 
ſpecial Numbers orderly ariſing from One; and the 
ſame added together, and multiplied by Four every 
Way, amounts to Forty: theſe Fortics being reduced 


into Triangles by Five Times, make up the Total of _ 
. | „ the 
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the forecited Number. But as to that *tis not neceſſary 
to enter into a Debate with Demetrius; for whether 
it be a ſhort or a long, Time, certain or. uncertain, 
wherewith Heſiod limits the Soul of a Demon, and the 
Life of a Demy-God, either of thoſe will prove, by an- 
cient and evident Teſtimonies, that there are Natures 
neuter and mean, and as it were in the Confines of the 
Gods and Men, ſubje& to Mortal Paſſions, and to re- 
ceive Mutations and neceſſary Changes; which Na- 
tures, according to the Tradition and Example of our 
Predeceſlors, tis fitting we ſhould call Demons, and 
give them all due Honour. To which Purpoſe Xeno- 
crates, one of the familiar Friends of Plato, was wont 
to alledge the Example of Triangles, which agree 
very well with the Subject; for, that bn 
has Three Sides, and equal Angles, he compared un- 
to the Divine and Immortal Nature, and that which 
has all Three unequal, to the Human and Mortal Na- 
ture, and that which has Two equal and One unequal, 
to the Nature of Demons, which is endued with the 
Paſſions and Perturbations of the Mortal Nature, and 
the Force and Power of the Divine. Even Nature 
has ſet before us ſenſible Figures and Reſemblance of 
this; of the Gods, the Sun and the Stars; of Mortal 
Men, the Comets, Flaſhings in the Night, and ſhoot- 
ing Stars; And this Similitude is taken up by Euxi- 


prdes, when he ſaith, CEOs | 
Hie that but now was fleſuly, plump and gay, 


As a faPn Star his Glories melt away 
Like that extinguiſi d on the Ground he lies 
Breathsng his Soul into the ambient Skies, 
Which ſtrait embodyed in its Vehicle, | 
Does in the Air like other Dæmons awcll + © 
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And for a mixt Body repreſenting, the Nature of Pa- 
mons, the Moon; which ſome obſerving to be ſubject 
-to encreaſe and decreaſe, and wholly to diſappear, 
have thought it very agreeable to the mutable Cogdi- 
tion of Demons, and have for this Reaſon cermed her 
Hs a Ter- 
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liberal of Favours, is the proper Office of a King. 


a Terreſtrial Star, others Olympic Earth, and others 


the Inheritance and Poſſeſſion of Proſerpine both Hea- 


venly and Earthly. As one then that ſhould take 
from the World the Air, and remove it from between 


the Moon and the Earth, would diſſolye the Continu- 


ation and Compoſition of the Univerſe, by leaving an 
empty Place in the Midſt, without any Contexture to 
hold the Two Parts together; ſo thoſe that do not 
allow Demons, do 9B all Communication and Con- 
ference of the Gods with Men, ſeeing they deſtroy 
that Nature (as Plato ſays) which ſerves as an Inter- 
preter and Meſſenger between them both; or elſe they 

conſtrain us to perplex and confound all Things to- 
gether, by mixing the Divine Nature with Humane 
Paſſions, and plucking it down from Heaven, as the 


Women of Theſſaly are faid to do the Moon, whi 


Fiction has met with Belief in ſome Women; becauſe 
Aglaonice, the Daughter of. Agetor, being Skilful in 


Aſtrolagy, made the Vulgar believe, that by Means of 
ſome Charms and Enchantments, ſhe could bring the 


Moon down from Heaven. But as to us, let's not think 
there are any Oracles or Divinations without ſome Di- 
vinity, or that the Gods are not pleas'd with Sacri- 
fices, and our Services, and other Ceremonies. And, 
on the other Hand, let's not think that God is pre- 
ſent in them, or employs himſelf perſonally about 


them, but that he does commit them to his Officers, 


the Demons, who are the Spies and Scouts of the Gods, 


wandring and circuitiag about at their Commands; 
ſome beholding and ordering the ſacred Ceremonies 
and Oblations offered to the Gods, others being em- 


ploy'd to revenge and puniſh the high Miſdemeanors 
and enormous Injuſtices of Men. There are more- 
over others, to whom Heſiod gives a very venerable 
Name, calling them, the Diſtributers of Riches, en 
Donors of Largeſſes among Mortals; for the Goas 
have allowed them the Privilege, and granted them 
a Royal Commiſſion to ſee them duly diſtributed. As 
informing here by the Way, that to be benificent aud 


For 
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For there is a Difference of Virtue between theſe Dæ- 
mons, as much as between Men; and there are ſome 


of them in whom ſill there are ſome ſmall Remains 


(tho? weak and ſcarcely diſcernible) of the Senſitive 
and Irrational Soul, which like a ſmall Quantity of 


Excrements and Superfluities, ſtay ſtill behind. O- 
thers there are, in whom there abideth a greater Mea- 
ſure of theſe groſs Humors, the Marks and Traces of 


which are to be ſeen in many Places, by the odd and 
ſingular Ceremonies and Sacrifices which they require, 


as is vulgarly known. As to the Myſteries and ſecret 


Ceremonies, by which we may more clearly, then by 


any other Means, underſtand the Nature of Dæmons; 


I hall, with Herodotus, be cautious in treating of that 


Matter. But as to the certain Feaſts and direful Sa- 
crifices, Which are held as Unfortunate and Mournful 


Days, and are celebrated by eating raw Fleſh, and 
which is torn with Men's Nails; or, other Days 
wherein they Faſt, and ſmite their Breaſts; and, in 


ſeveral Places, where filthy and diſhoneſt Words are 


uttered during the Sacrifices, I will never think this 
done on. any of the God's Account, but rather to 


avert, mollify and appeaſe the Wrath and Fury of 
ſome bæd Demons For, 'tis not likely there ever was 


a God that expected or required Men to be facrificed 


to him, as has been anciently done, or received ſuch 
kind of Sacrifices with Approbation. Neither muſt 
we imagine *twas for nothing, that Kings and Great 
Men have delivered their own Children to be Sacrifi- 
ced, or that they ſacrificed them themſelves with their 
own Hands; ſeeing they intended hereby to avert and 
appeaſe the Malice and Rancor of ſome Evil Spirits, 
or to ſatisfie the violent and raging Luſts of ſome, 
who either could not or would not enjoy them with 
their Bodies, or by their Bodies. Even as Hercules 


beſieged the City of Oechalia, for a Wench that was 
therein: So theſe Powerful and Tyrannical Demons, 
requiring ſome Human Soul, which is ſtill compaſſed 


with a Body, and yet not being able to fatisfie their 
Lult by the Body, do therefore bring the Plague and 
; Famine 
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Famine into Towns, raiſe Wars and Seditions, till 
ſuch Time as they obtain and enjoy that which they 
love Others, on the contrary (as I remember I ob- 
ſerv'd in Candia, for I was ſome conſiderable Time 
there) celebrate a Feaſt, in which they ſhew the 
Figure of a Man without a Head, ſaying, *Tis A- 
lus, the Father of Meriones, who having violently 
laid Hands on the Nymph, was afterwards ſeen with- 
out a Head. The Rapes committed on Boys or Girls, 
the long Voyages, Flights, Baniſhments and volun- 
tary Services of the Gods, which are ſung by the 
Poets, and related by the Celebration of their Wit 
or Power, are not Paſſions and Vertues fitting to be 
attributed to Gods but to Demons. Neither is Æ 
chilus in the right when he ſays, . 
Divine Apollo baniſht from the Shy. 

Nor Admetus in Sophocles; „ 
Ay Cock by crowing led him to the Mill. 
The D. vines of Delphos were far from the Truth 
when they aſſerted, That there was a Combat be- 
tween Apollo and a Dragon about the Poſſeſſion of this 
Oracle. No leſs are they to blame who ſuffer the Poer s 
or Orators in the open Theaters to act or ſpeak of 


| ſuch Matters; whereby they ſeem to condemn thoſe. 


Things which themſelves perform in their ſacred So- 
lemnities. Philippus wondring at what was laſt faid 
(for this Man was an Hiſtorian, and then preſeat in 
the Company) he enquired what Divine Solemnities 

they Contradicted and Condemned, who contend one 
againſt another in the Theatres. Even thoſe, quoth 
Cleombrotus, which concern tbe Oracle of Delphos, 
and by which this City having lately admitted and 
receiving into theſe Ceremonies and Sacrifices, all 
the Greeks without Thermopyle, and excluded thoſe 
that dwell as far as the Vale of Tempe. For the Ta- 
bernacle of Boughs which is ſet up every Ninth Year, 
within the Court-Yard of this Ger is not a Re- 


preſentation of the Dragons Den, but of ſome King 
or Tyrant ; and the aſſaulting of it in great WA, : 
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by the Way termed Delonia. And immediately they 
lead hither a young Youth whoſe Father and Mother 
is ſtill living, with Torches burning; and having ſet 
this Tabernacle on Fire, and overthrown the Table, 
they run away as faſt as they are able, through the 
| Doors of the Temple, never looking behind them. 
In fine, this Boys wandrings, together with his Ser- 
vile Offices, and explatory Sacrifices about Tempe, 
ſeem to declare the Commiſſion of ſome horrid Crime 
in this Place. For it looks filly to affirm, That A- 
pollo for having kill'd the Dragon, was forc'd to fly 
to the fartheſt Parts of Greece to be cleanſed and 
purified ; and, that he there made certain Offerings 
and Libations, as Men do when they defign the ap- 
pPeaſing thoſe vindictive Spirits, whom we call Ala- 
ſtoras and Palamneos, which is to ſay, the Revengers 
of ſuch Crimes as cannot be forgotten, but muſt 
have Puniſhment. *Tis true indeed, that the Rela- 
tion which I have heard, touching this Flight, is ve- 
ry {trange and wonderful; but if there be any Truth 
in it, we mult not ſuppoſe *twas an ordinary and 
common Matter, which happen'd then about this 
ag Yet leſt I ſhould be thought, as Empedocles 
ſays, V 


Starting nem Heads, to wander from the Text, 
And make the Theme we have in Hand, perplext, 
F entreat you to let me put a fit Concluſion to my 
Diſcourſe (for now the Time requires it) and to ſay 
what ſeveral have faid before me, That when the 
Demons, who are appointed for the Government and 
Superintendency of Oracles, do fail, the Oracles muſt 
of Necſlity alſo fail too; and, when they depart. 
elſewhere, the Divining Powers, mult likewiſe ceaſe 
in thoſe Places, but returning again after a long 
Time, the Places will begin again to ſpeak 3 like 
Muſical Inſtruments, if handled by thoſe that know 
how to uſe them. Cleombrotus having ſaid thus much, 
Heracleon took up the Diſcourſe, ſaying; We have 
never an fide! amongſt us, but are all agreed in 
Wh our 
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our Opinions touching the Gods. Vet let's have a 
Care, Philippas, leſt in the Heat and Multiplicity of 
our Words we unawares broach not ſome falſe Do- 
ctrin that may tend to Impiety. Well! but faith 
Philippus, 1 hope Cleombrotus has not ſaid any thing 
which may occaſion this Caution. His aſſerting (ſays 
Heracleon) That they be not the Gods who preſide 
» over the Oracles (becauſe we are to ſuppoſe them 
free from all Worldly Care) but Dæmons, or the Gods 
Officers or Meſſengers, does not ſcandalize me; but 
to aſſert from Empedocles, That theſe Demons are the 
1 I Cauſes of all the Calamities, Vexations and Plagues, 
S Þ which happen to Mortal Men, and in the End to 
make them to dye like them; this, in my Mind, ſa- 
vors of bold Preſumption. Cleombrotus having ask'd 
Philippus, Who this Young Man was, and being in- 
form'd of his Name and Country, he proceeded in 
this Manner: I know very well, Heracleon, that the 
Diſcourſe I uſed may bear an abſurd Conſtruction ; 
but there's no ſpeaking of great Matters,without lay- 
ing firſt great Foundations, for the Proof of ones O- 
pinion. But as for your part, you are not ſenſible, 
how you contradict even that which you allow; for 
granting, as you do, that there be Demons, but not al- 
lowing em to be vitiousand mortal, you cannot prove 
there are any at all: for, wherein do they differ from 
Gods, ſuppoſing they be incorruptible and impaſſible, 
and nat liable to Error? Whilſt Heracleon was muſing, 
1y and ſtudying how to anſwer this, Cleombrotus went on, 
EB faying, Tis not only Empedocles who affirms there are 


%%“ 


bad Demons, but even Plato, Xenocrates and Chryſippus, 
iſt yea and Democritus, when he prayed he might meet 
- with good Spirits; which ſhews, That he thought there 
ſe 


were bad, as well as good Demons. And as to their 
ng Mortality, I have heard it reported from a Perſon that 
ke was neither Fool nor Knave, being Epitherſes, the Fa- 


WW I ther of AÆmilanus the Orator, whom ſome of you have 
ch, heard declaim. This Epitherſus was my Townſman and 


ve School-maſter, who told me, That deſigning a Voyage 
in to /zaly, he embark'd himſelf on a Veſſel well laden 
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both with Goods and Paſſengers. About the Even- 
ing the Veſſel was becalm'd about the Iſles Echinades, 


whereupon their Ship drove with the Tide till it 
was carry'd near the Iſles of Paxes: When immedi- 


ately a Voice was heard by moſt of the Paſſengers 


(ho were then awake, and taking a Cup after Sup- 
per) calling unto one Thamus, and that with ſo 
loud a Voice, as made all the Company amazed; 


which Thamus was a Mariner of Egypt, whoſe 


Name was ſcarcely known in the Ship. He returned 
no Anſwer to the firſt Calls, but at the Third he 
replied, Here | here! I am the Man. Then the Voice 


ſaid aloud to kim, When you are arrived at Palodes, 
tale Care to make it known, that the great God PAN 
is dead, Epitherſes told us, this Voice did much aſto- 
niſn all that heard it, and cauſed much arguing, 
Whether this Voice was to be obey'd or ſlighted. 


Thamns, for his part, was reſolv'd, if the Wind per- 
mitted, to fail by the Place without ſaying a Word; 
but if the Wind ceas'd, and there enſu'd a Calm, to 


Speak and Cry out as loud as he was able what he 
was enjoyn'd. Being come to Palodes, there was no 
Wind ſtirring; and the Sea was as ſmooth as Glaſs. 


Whereupon Thamus ſtanding on the Deck, with his 
Face towards the Land, uttered with a loud Voice 


his Meſſage, ſaying, The Great PAN is dead. He 
had no ſooner ſaid this, but they heard a dreadful 
| Noiſe, not only of one but of ſeveral, who, to their 
thinking, groan'd and lamented with a kind of Aſto- 
niſhment. And there being many Perſons in the 


Ship, an account of this was foon ſpread over Rome, 
Which made Tiberius the Emperor ſend for Thamus, 


and ſeem'd to give ſuch heed to what he told him, 


that he earneſtly enquired who this PA N was. 


And the Learned Men about him gave in their Judg- 
ments, That *twas the Son of Mercury by Penelope. 


There were ſome then in the Company, who de- 
clared, They had heard old Amilianus fay as much. 


Demetrius then related, That about Britain there 
were many ſmall and deſolate Iſlands, ſome of which 


were 
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were called the Iſles of Dæmons and Demy-Gods; and 
that he himſelf at the Command of the Emperor, ſail- 
ed to the neareſt of thoſe Places for Curioſity fake, 
where he found few Inhabitants, but that they were 
all eſteemed by the Britains, as Sacred and Divine. 
Not long after he was arrived there, he ſaid, the 
Air and the Weather were very foul and tempeſtu- 
ous, and there followed a terrible Storm of Wind 
and Thunder; which at length ceaſing, he ſays, the 
Inhabitants told him, "That one of the Demons or De- 
my-Gods, was deceaſed. For, as a Lamp, ſaid he, 
while 'tis lighted offends no Body with its Scent, but 
N | when 'tis extinguiſhed it ſends out ſuch a Scent as is 
nauſeous to every Body; ſo theſe great Souls, whilſt 


af they ſhine, are mild and gracious, without being 
P troubleſome to any Body ; but when they draw to an 
2 end, they cauſe great Storms and Tempeſts, and not 


q ſeldom infect the Air with contagious Diſtempers. 
They fay farther, that Saturn is detained Priſoner 
ge in one of thoſe Iſlands, whom he keeps faſt aſleep in 
Chains, and that he has ſeveral of thoſe Demons for 


BY his Valets and Attendants. Thus then ſpake Cleom- 
> Þ brotus; I could, ſays he, relate ſeveral ſuch Stories 
us as theſe, but tis ſufficient that what has been ſaid as 
10 yet, does not contradi& the Opinion of any one 
1 here. And we all know, the Stoicłs believe the fame _ 
5 as we do concerning the Demons ; and, that amongſt 
i 8 the great Company of Gods which are commonly be- 
2” | liev'd, there is but one who is Eternal and Immortal; 
de an tne reſt having been born in Time, ſhall end by 
Death. As to the Flonts and Scoffing of the Epicu- 
22 reans, they are not to be regarded, ſeeing they have 
> the Boldneſs to treat Divine Providence with as little 
4 Reverence, calling it by no better a Name, than a 
, mere Whimſey, and old Wives Fable. Whereas we, 
on the contrary, aſſert, That their ifinite World is 
4 truly ridiculous, ſeeing among ſuch endleſs numbers 
5 of them, there's not one governed by Reaſon or Di- 


4 vine Providence, they having been all made and 5 
" beld by Chance. If we cannot forbear drolling even 
LED „ "Ta. 
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in matters of Philoſophy, they are moſt to be ridi- 
culed, who bring into their Diſputes of natural Que- 
ſtions, certain deaf, blind and dumb Images, which 
appear they know not where nor when, which they 
fay, proceed from Bodies, ſome of which are {till 
living, and others long ſince dead and rotten. Now, 
ſuch Peoples Opinions as theſe, muſt needs be ex- 
ploded and derided by all rational Men. Vet theſe 
very People ſhall be offended and angry at a Mans 
ſaying, There be Demons, and that they ſubſiſt and 
continue a long time. Here Ammonius began to 
ſpeak, ſaying, In my Opinion, Theophraſius was in 

the right, and ſpoke like a Philoſopher and a Divine; 
for, whoever ſhall deny what he alledges, mult alſo 

reject many things which are and do often happen, 
though we underſtand not the Reaſons why they do 
To; and granting what he offers to be true, What ill 
_ conſequences follow hereupon? But as to what I have 
heard the Epicureans alledge againſt the Demons which 
Empedocles aſſerts, as, That 'tis impoſlible they can be 

happy and long-liv'd if they be bad and vitioully af- 
| fected, becauſe Vice in its own nature is blind, and 


naturally precipitates it ſelf into ſuch Miſchiets as de- 
ſtroy Life; that, I muſt tell you, is vain and idle. For 
if this reaſoning be good, "twill then follow, That 


Epicurus was a worſe Man than Gorgias the Sophiſter, 
and Metrodorus than Alexis the Comic Actor; for he 


liv'd twice as long as Metrodorus, and Gorgias much 
longer than Epicurus. For, tis in another regard, we 


ſay Vertue is ſtrong, and Vice weak, not in reference 
to the continuance or diſſolution of the Body; for 
we know there are many Animals which are dull, flow 


and heavy, and many diſorderly and luſtful, which 


live longer than thoſe that are more ſagacious and 
quicker of Senſe. And therefore they are much in 
the wrong, in ſaying, The Divine Nature is Immor- 
tal, becauſe it avoideth the things which are ill and 
miſchievous; for they ſhould have ſuppoſed the Divine 
Nature free from all poſſibility of falling into Corrup- 
tion and Alteration. But perhaps "twill be thought 
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not fair, to diſpute againſt thoſe that are abſent; 1 
would have therefore Cleombrotus to reſume his Diſ- 
courſe touching the Vaniſhing and Tranſmigration of 
Demons from one Place to another. With all my heart, 
anſwered Cleombrotus, but I ſhall now ſay ſomething 
which will ſeem more abſurd than any thing I have 
heretofore offered, although it ſeems to be grounded 
on Natural Reaſon; and Plato himſelf has touched 
upon it, not poſitively affirming it, but offering it 
as a probable Opinion. And ſeeing we arefalPn into 
a free Diſcourſe, and that a Man cannot light into 
better Company, and a more favourable Auditory, I 1 
ſhall therefore tell you a Story which I heard from a 
Stranger, whoſe acquaintance has coſt me no ſmall 
Sum of Money in ſearching after him in diverſe Coun- 
tries, whom at length after much Travel, I found 
near the Red-Sea. He would Converſe with Men but 
once a Year, all the reſt of his time (as he told ine) he 


ſpent among the Nymphs, Namades and Demons. He 


was very free with me and extreamly obliging: I ne- 
ver ſaw a more graceful Perſon in all my Life; and 


that which was very ſtrange in him, was, that he was 


never ſubje& to any Diſeaſe; once every Month he 


eat the bitter Fruit of a certain Medicinal Herb. He 
ſpake ſeveral Languages perfectly well; his Diſcourſe 


to me was in the Doric Dialect; his Speech was as 


charming as the ſweeteſt Muſick, and as ſoon as ever 


he opened his Mouth to ſpeak, there iſſued out of it 
ſo ſweet and fragrant a Breath, that all the Place was 
fill d with it. Now, as to human Learning, ſuch as Hi- 


Rory, &c. he retained the Knowledge thereof all the 


Year; but as to the Gift of Divination, he was inſpired 
therewithonly one Day in the Year; in which he went 
down to the Sea-ſide, and there foretold things to 
come. And thither reſorted to him the Princes and 


Great Men of all the Country, or elſe their Secreta- 


ries, who there attended his coming at a prefixed Day, 


and then returned. This Perſon attributed Divination 


to the Demons, and was well pleaſed to hear what we 
related concerning Delphos. .Whatſvever we told con- 
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cerning Bacchus, and the Sacrifices which are offered & 
to him, he knew it all, ſaying, That as theſe were 
great Accidents which hapned to Demons, ſo alſo was 
that which was related of the Serpent Python; aftirm- 
ing, That he who ſlew him was not baniſhed for Nine 
Years, neither did he fly into the Valley of Tempe, but 
was driven out of this World into another; from 
whenceafternine Revolutions of the Great Tears,being 
returned, cleanſed and purified, and become a truePhe- 
bus, that is to ſay, clear and bright, he had at length 
_ recovered the Superintendence of the Delphic Oracle; 
which in the mean time was committed to the Charge 
of Themis. He ſaid as much concerning what is related 
of the Jyphons and Titans, For he affirmed, They 
were the Battels of Demons againſt Demons, and the 
Flights and Baniſhments of thoſe that had been van- 
quiſhed, or the Puniſhments inflicted by the Gods on 
thoſe which had committed ſuch Facts, as Typhor is faid 
to have done againſt Oſiris, and Saturn againlt Cælum, 
Whoſe Honours are much obſcured, or wholly loſt, by 
being tranſlated into another World. For I know that 
the Solymeans, who are Borderers to the Lycans, did 
greatly honour Saturn ;but ſince he kill'd theirPrinces, 
Arſalus, Dryus and Throſobius, he fled into ſome other 
Country, they knew not where, and he now is in a 
manner forgotten. But they called theſe three, Ar/a- 
lus, Dryusand Throſobius, the ſevere Gods, and the Lyci- 
ans do at this Day curſe People in their Names, as 
well in private as public. Several other ſuch like Ex- 
amples may a Man find in the Records of the Gods. 
And if we call any of the Demons by the uſual and 
common Names of the Gods on whom they do depend, 
tis no marvel at all (faid this great Man) for they like 
to becalled by the Gods on whom they do depend, and 
from whom they have received their Honour and Pow- 
er;; even as amongſt us Men, one is named Jviuc, 
another Pallidius or Apollonius. And there are ſome, 
who though they have their Names impoſed on them, 
as it were by chance, yet do they well agree with 
their Tempers; whereas ſome carry the Names of the 
| 8 Go Sy 
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Gods, Which do not at all ſuit with their Weakneſſes 
and Imperfections. Here Cleombrotus having pauſed, his 
Diſcourſe ſeemed ſtrange to all the Company, and He- 
racleon demanded of him, how this Diſcourſe concern'd 
Plato, and how he had givenOccaſion to thisDiſcourſe? 
Unto which Cleombrotus anſwered, You do well to 
put me in mind of it; for firſt, he ever rejected the 
Infinity of Worlds, yet would determine nothing 
poſitively, touching the preciſe number of them: And 
oranting the Probability of their Opinion, who af- 
firmed there were Five in each Element; as to his 
own Part, he kept to One, which ſeems to be his Ge- 
nuine Opinion; whereas all other Philoſophers have 
been afraid to receive and admit the Multitude of 
Worlds ; as if thoſe who did not refer and determine 
the Matter to One, muſt needs fall into this troubleſom 
and boundleſs Infinity. But was this Stranger, ſaid I, 
of the ſame Opinion with Plato, touching the Number 
of the Worlds? Or did you not all the while ask his 
Opinion in that Matter? I wasfar from failing herein, 
{ſays Cleambrot us, ſeeing I found him ſo communicative 
and affable tome. He told me, That neither the Num- 
ber of the Worlds was Infinite, neither was there but 
only One, nor Five, but an Hundredand Eighty three, 
which were ranged ina Triangular Form, every Side 
containing Sixty Worlds; and of theThreeremaining, 
every Corner had One; that they were ſo ordered, 
that one always touched another in a Circle, like thoſe 
who dance in a Ring; that the Plain within the Tri- 
angle, is, as it were, the Foundation and common Altar 
to all thoſe Worlds, which is called the Plain, or Field 
of Truth, in which lie the Deſigns, Moulds, Ideas 
and invariable Examples of all things which were, or 
ever ſhall be; and about theſe is Eternity, whence 
flowed Time as from a River into theſe Worlds. 
Moreover, that the Souls of Men, if they have lived 
well in this World,do ſee themonce in Ten Thouſand 
Years; and that the moſt Holy, Myſtical Ceremonies 
which are performed here, are no more than a Dream 
of this Sacred Viſion ; and farther, That all the 
155 | 0 Pains 
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Pains which are taken in the Study of Philoſophy, were 
to attain to a Sight of thoſe Beauties, otherwiſe they 
were all loſt Labours. I heard him, ſaid he, relate all 
theſe things as perfectly as if they had been ſome Re- 
ligious Rites, wherein he would have inſtructed me; 
for, he brought me no Proof or Demonſtration to 
confirm what he ſaid. Here, turning my ſelf to De- 
metrius, I asked him what were the Words which the 
Wooers of Penelope fpake in Homer, when they ſaw 
Does handling his Bow, e RET 


A cunning Spy no doubt, 3 . 75 


And Demetrius having put me in mind of them, it 
came, I ſay, into my Thoughts, to ſay as much of 
this wonderful Man. He was a Perſon converſant in 
all forts of Learning, being a Greek born, and per- 
fectly well SkilPd in the Studies of his Country; for 
this Number of Worlds ſhews us, That he was nei- 
ther an Indian, nor an Egyptian, but that his Father 
was a Greek of the Country of S:cily, named Petron, 
born in the City of Himera, who wrote a little Book 
on this Subject, which I indeed never ſaw, nor can 
tell whether it be Extant. But Hippius, a Native of 
Khegium, mentioned by Phanias the Ereſſian, tells us, 
etwas the Doctrin of Petrov, That there were an 
Hundred and Eighty three Worlds, whoſe Ends were 
_ orderly tack d to one another; but he offers no Rea- 
Jon to prove this. Tis certain, ſays Demetrius, that 
Plato himſelf bringing no Argument to evince this 
Point, does hereby overthrow this Opinion. Yet, 
fays Heracleon, we have heard you Grammarians ſay, 
That Homer was the firſt Author of this Opinion, 
as having divided the Univerſe into Five Worlds, 
Heaven, Water, Air, Earth, and that which he calls 
Ohmpus, of which, he leaveth Two to be Com- 
mon (viz.) the Earth to all beneath, and Olympus to 
all above, but the Three in the midſt between them, 

he attributes unto Three ſeveral Gods. In the like 
manner, Plato aſſigning unto the principal Parts of 
the Univerſe the Firſt Forms, and moſt excellent Fi- 
gures 
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gures of the Bodies, calls them Five Worlds, (viz.) 
that of the Earth, of the Water, Air and Fire, and 

finally, that which comprehended all the others, 
which he calls Dodecaedron, which is to ſay, with 
twelve Baſes; which amply extending is of eaſie Mo- 

tion and Capacity, its Form and Figure being very 
fir and proper for the Revolutions of the Animal 


Motions. What need is there then, cry'd Demetrius, 
of bringing in good old Homer, For we have had 


Fables enough already. But Plato is far from calling 
the different Elements F:ve Worlds ; for even where 
he diſputes againſt thoſe who aſſert an Infinite Num- 


ber of Worlds, he affirms, there's only One, crea- 


ted of God, and beloved by him conſiſting of Na- 
ture intire, having a perfect Body, endued with Self- 
Sufficiency, and wanting nothing; and therefore we 
may well think it ſtrange, that the Truth which he 
ſpake ſhould occaſion the Extravagancy of others; 


for had he Not maintained the Worlds Unity, he 


would in ſome fort have given a Foundation to thoſe, 


who affirm an Infinite Number of them; but that he 
_ aſſerted preciſely Five, this is marveloully ſtrange, 
and far from all probability, unleſs you can (ſays he, 


turning himſelf to me) clear this Point. How] ſaid 


I, are you then reſolved to drop here your firſt Diſ- 
pute about Oracles, and to take up another of no leſs 


Difficulty. Not ſo neither, reply'd Demetrius, yet 


we mult take Cognizance of this, which does, as it 
were, hold out its Hand to us, though we ſhall not 


remain long upon it, but treat of it by the Way, 
and ſoon return to our firſt Diſcourſe. Firſt of all 


then I ſay, The Reaſons which hinder us from aſſert- 


ing an Infinite Number of Worlds, do not hinder us 
from affirming, That there are more than One; for 
as well in many Worlds as in One, there may be Pro- 


vidence, Divination and Fortune, which may inter- 
vene in the ſmalleſt Things; but moſt part of the 


grand and principal Things have, and take their Be- 
ginnings and Changes by Order, which could not be 
in an Infinite Number of Worlds. And it is more 
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conformable to Reaſon, to ſay, That God made more 
than One World; for being perfectly Good, he wants 
neither Power nor Good Mill, and leaſt of all, Juſtice 
and Friendſhip, for they do chiefly become the Nature 
of the Gods, Now God hath nothing that is ſuperflu- 
ous and uſeleſs, and therefore there muſt be other In- 
ferior Gods proceeding from him, and other Worlds 
made by him, towards whom he mult nſe theſe ſocial 
Vertnes; for he cannot exerciſe thoſe Vertues of Ju- 
ſtice and Benignity on himſelf, but to others; ſo that 
it is not likely this World ſhould float and wander a- 


bout, without either Friend, Neighbour, or any ſort 


of Communication, into an Infinite Vacuum. For we 
ſee Nature includes and contains all Things in their 
Sͤpecies, like as in Veſſels, or in Husks of Seeds; for 

there's nothing in Nature of which there is but one 
and no more, but has the Reaſon of its Being common 
with others; neither is there any thing that hath a 
particular Denomination, but beſides the common 
Notion, it is by ſome particular Qualities diſtin from 


others of the ſame Genus. Now, the World is not 


termed ſo in Common, it muſt be then ſuch in Parti- 
_ cular, and qualified it is in Particular, and diſtinguiſhe 
ed by certain Differences, from other Worlds, of the 
fame Kind. For there being no ſuch Thing in Na- 
ture as one Man alone, one Horſe, one Star, one God, 
one Demon ; ſo there is not in Nature one only World, 
and no more, it being certain, that there are ſeveral. 
And he that ſhall object againſt me, That this World 
| hath likewiſe but one Earth, and one Sea, I can an- 
ſwer him, He is much deceived, by not underſtanding 
the Evidence of like Parts. For we divide the Earth 
Into Similar Parts, and of the ſame Denomination ; 
for all the Parts of the Earth are Earth, and ſo of the 
Sea; but no Part of the World is the World, it be- 
ing compoſed of divers and different Natures ; for as 
to the Inconvenience which ſome do ſeem to fear, 
and in reſpect of which they confine all the Matter 
within One World, leſt there remaining any thing 
without, it ſhould diſturb the Compoſition of this, 
i tne 
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the Reſiſtances and Jarrs which it would make againſt 
it; they have no need to dread this; for, there be- 


ing Many Worlds, and each of them in particular ha- 


ving one definite and determinate Meaſure and Limit 
of its Subſtance and Matter, no Part thereof will be 


without Order and good Diſpoſition, nothing will re- 


main ſuperfluous, or be caſt out as an Excrement. For, 
the Reaſon which belongeth to each World, being a- 


ble to rule and govern the Matter, that is allotted 


thereto, will not ſuffer any thing to run out of Courſe 
and Order, and rencounter and jumble another World; 
nor likewiſe, that any thing from another ſhould ju- 

ſtle or diſturb it, there being nothing in Nature Infi- 


nite and Inordinate in Quantity, nor in Motion wich- 
ont Reaſon and Order. And if perhaps there be any 


Influence that paſſes from the one to the other, this is 
a Fraternal Communication, whereby they mix them- 
ſelves together, like the Light of the Stars, and the 


Influence of their Temperatures, which are the Cauſe 
that they themſelves do rejoyce in beholding one ano- 


ther with a benign Aſpect, and give to the Gods (who 
are Good and many in Number in every Star) an Op- 
portunity of knowing and careſſing one another: For 
there's nothing in all this that is impoſſible, or fabu- 


lous, or contrary to Reaſon, though ſame may think 


ſo, becauſe of the Opinion of Arxiſtotle, who ſaith, 
That all Bodies have their proper and natural Places, 
by which means the Earth maſt on all ſides tend to 
the Midſt, and the Water upon it, ſerving by its 
Weight, for a Foundation to the other lighter Ele- 
ments. Were there then Many Worlds, the Earth 
would be often found to be ſituated above the Airy 
and Fiery Regions, and as often under them, ſome- 
times in their natural Places, and ſometimes in others 


which are contrary to their Natures ; which things 


being impoſſible (as he thinks) it follows them, there 
are neither Two, nor more Worlds, bur One only, 
which is this here, conſiſting of all Kinds of Elements, 
diſpoſed according to Nature, agreeable to the diver- 
lity of Bodies. But in all this there is more probabi- 
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lity than Truth; for confider, Friend Demetrius, that 
when he ſaith among ſimple Bodies, ſome tend to- 
wards the Midſt, which is to fay, downwards, the o- 
thers from the Midſt, that is, -upward, and a Third 
fort move round about the Midſt ; what does he mean 
by the Midſt ? This cannot be in reſpe& of a Vacuum, 
there being no ſuch thing in Nature, as he ſays him- 
ſelf: And moreover, thoſe that do allow it, ſay, that 
It can have no Middle, no more then Beginning and 
End; for Beginning and End are Extremities ; but 
that which is Infinite, every Body knows is without 
an End. But ſuppoſing we ſhould be neceſſitated to ad- 
mit a Middle in a Vacuum, it is impoſſible to compre- 
hend and imagine the different Motions of Bodies to- 
wards it, becauſe there is neither in this Vacuum any 
Power attractive of the Body, nor in the Bodies any 
Inclination or AﬀeRation to tend on ail Sides to this 
Middle: And it is no leſs difficult to imagine, that 


Bodies can move of themſelves towards an Incorpo- 
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real Place, or receive any Motion from it. This Mid- 
dle then muſt be underſtood not locally, but corpore- 
ally: for this World being a Maſs and Union conſiſting 
of different Bodies joyned together, this Diverſity of 
them muſt beget different Motions from one another; 
which appears, in that each of theſe Bodies changing 
its Subſtance, does at the ſame time change its Place: 
For the Subtilization and Rarefaction diſſipates the Mat- 
ter, which ſpringeth from the Midſt, and ariſeth up- 
wards : whereas on the contrary, the Condenſation 
and Conſtipation depreſſes and drives it down towards 
the middle, on which 'tis not neceſſary to diſcourſe a- 
ny longer in this Place; for whatever Cauſe a Man 
ſuppoſes ſhall produce fuch Paſſions and Changes, that 
very Cauſe will contain each of theſe Worlds in it ſelf, 
becauſe each of them has its Sea and Land, each its 
proper Middle, and each its Paſſions and Change of 
Bodies, and the Nature and Power, which contains 
and preſerves each in its Place and Being. For that 
which is without, whether it be nothing at all, or an 
Infinite Vacuum, cannot allow any Middle, as we have 
NOT os already 
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already ſaid. But there being ſeveral Worlds, each has 
its proper Middle apart; ſo that in each of them there 
will be Motions proper to Bodies, ſome tending down 
to the midſt, others mounting aloft from the midſt, 


others moving round about it, according as they them- 


ſelves do diſtinguiſh Motions. And he who aſſerts 
there are many middles, and that heavy Bodies from 
all ſides do tend unto one alone, is like to him who 
ſhall affirm, That the Blood of ſeveral Men runs from 
all parts to one Vein; or that all their Brains ſhould 
be contained within one and the ſame Membrane 


ſuppoſing it abſurd, that all natural Bodies which are 


ſolid, ſhould not be in one Place, and the rare in ano- 
ther. He that thus thinketh, is certainly a mean Phi- 
loſopher; and no better is he who will uot allow the 
whole to have all Parts in their Order, Rank and 
natural Situation. What could be more fooliſh, than 
for a Man to imagine a World which had a Moon 
within it, ſituated beneath; juſt as if a Man ſhoald 
have his Brains where his Heels are, and his Heart in 
his Forehead : Whereas, there's no Abſurdity or In- 
conveniency, if in ſuppofing ſeveral diſtin Worlds, 
ſeparated from one another, a Man ſhould diſtinguiſh 
and ſeparate their Parts. For in each of them, the 
Earth, Sea and Sky, will be placed and ſituated in 
their proper Places; and each of theſe Worlds may 
have its Super ior, Inferior, Circular and Middle Part; 
not in reſpect of another World, nor in reference to 
what is withont, but what is within it ſelf. And as to 
the Argument which ſome do draw from a Stone being 
placed without the World, it neither proves Reft nor 
Motion; for how could it remain ſuſpended, ſeeing it 
is by Nature heavy, or move towards the Midſt of che 
World as other ponderous Bodies, ſeeing it is neither 
part of it, nor like it? And as to that Earth which is 
fix'd and environed by another World, we muſt not 
wonder, conſidering it's Weightineſs, if it does not 
drop down, ſeeing it is upheld by a certain natural 
Force pertaining to it. For if we ſhall take high and 
low, not within the World, but without, we ſhall find 
| our 
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bur ſelves involved in the ſame Difficulties as Epicurus 
was, when he made his little Indiviſible Atoms to move 
and tend to thoſe Places which are under foot, as if 
the Vacuum had Feet, or that its Infinite Space would 
permit one to talk of high or low. Indeed a Man would 
marvel what ſhonld cauſe Chryſippus to ſay, That the 
World was placed and ſituated directly in the Midſt; 
and that the Matter thereof from all Eternity, ha- 
ving poſſeſſed it ſelf of the Midſt, yet is ſo compact- 
ed together, that it remains for ever: Forde writes 
this in his Fourth Book of Poſſible Things; vainly 
imagining, there's a Middle in that vaſt Emptineſs: 
And ſtill more abſurdly attributing unto that Middle, 
which is not the Cauſe of the Worlds Stability and 
Continuance ; he having often ſaid in other Writings 

of his, That the Subſtance is upheld and governed 
by the Motions tending to the Midit, and partly by 
others parting from the Midſt of it. As to the other 
Oppoſitions which the Stoics make, who ſhould fear 
them! As when they demand, How *tis poſſible to 
maintain a Fatal Deſtiny? A Divine Providence ? And 
how it can be otherwiſe but that we muſt admit of ſe- 
veral Jupiters, when we aſſert the Plurality of Worlds? 
Now it there be an Inconveniency in admitting ma- 
ny Jupiters, their Opinions will appear far more ab- 
ſurd; For they imagine there are Suns, and Moons, 
Apollos, Dianas and Neptunes, in innumerable Changes 
and Revolutions of Worlds. But where is the Neceſ- 
ſity which lies upon us, to grant, That there muſt be 
many Jupiters, if there be many Worlds ? Seeing there 
may be in each of them a Sovereign Governor of the 
Whole, indued with a ſuitable Mind and Ability, 
like to him whom we name the Lord and Father of 
All Things? Or what hall hinder us from aſſerting, 
That the ſeveral Worlds muſt be ſubje& to the Pro- 
vidence, and Management of Jupiter, having an Eye 
to all Things, dirccting and adn;1aiſtring to All, the 
Principles, the Seeds and Cauſes of all Things which 
are made. For as we often ſee here a Body compoſed 
of ſeveral other diſtin Bodies; tor Example, the Al- 
| | | ſembly 
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ſembly of a Town an Army, or a Chorus; in each of 
which Bodies, there's Life, Prudence and Underſtand- 
ing: ſoit Is not impoſlible, that in the whole Univerſe, 
Ten, or Fifty, or a Hundred Worlds which may be in 

it, ſhould all uſe the ſame Reaſon, and all correſpond 

with the ſame Principle. For this Order and Difpoſiti- 
on is very ſuitable to the Gods; for we muſt not make 
them Kings of a Swarm of Bees, who never ſtir out of 
their ned or keep them faſt impriſoned in Matter, 
like thoſe who affirm the Gods to be certain Diſpoſitions 
of the Air, and Powers of Waters and Fire, infuſed 
and mixed within, which ariſe and ſpring up together 
with the World, and to be burnt in Time, and end 
with it, not affording them the Liberty of Coach- men 
and Pilots, but nailing them down to their Baſes, like 

Statues and Images; for they incloſe the Gods within 
Matter, and that in ſo ſtrict a Manner, as makes them 

liable to all the Changes, Alterations and Decays of it. 
It is certainly more agreeable to the Nature of the 
Gods, to ſay that they are wholly at Liberty, like Caſtor. 
and Pollux, ready to ſuccor ſuch as are overtaken by 
bad Weather at Sea; for when they appear, the Winds 
ceaſe, and the Waves are calmed; not that they Na- 
vigate, and are Partakers of the ſame Peril; but only 
appear 1n the Sky, and the Danger is over. Thus do 
the Gods viſit each World, and rule and provide for 
all things in them. Jupiter in Homer, caſt not his Eyes 
far from the City of Troy into Thracia, and the Nomades 
or wandring Scythians, along the River Iſter or the Da- 

nube; but the true Jupiter has ſeveral ſeemly and agree- 
able Paſſages for his Majeſty from one World into ano- 
ther, not looking into the Infinite Vacuum without, nor 
regarding himſelf and nothing elſe, as ſome have ima- 
gined, but weighing the Deeds of Gods and Men, and 
the Motions and Revolutions of the Stars. For the 
Divinity does not hate Variety and Changes, but takes 
great Pleaſure in them, {as one may conjeQure by the 
Circuits, Converſions and Mutations obſervable in the 
Heavens. And therefore I conclude, 'That the Infinite 
Number of Worlds is . a which has nor whe 
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leaſt probability of Truth, and which cannot-by any 
means admit of One God, but muſt be wholly guided 
by Chance and Fortune. Whereas the Government and 
Providing for a certain Number, and definite Number 
of Worlds, has nothing in it that ſeems more laborious 


and unworthy, than that which is imploy'd and reſtrain'd. 


to the Direction of One alone; which is transformed, 
renewed and reformed an Infinite number of Times. 
Having ſaid this, I' panſed, and Philippus immediately 
cryed out, Whether this be certain or not, I will not 
be too poſitive; but, ſays he, if we carry God beyond 
One World, it would more gratifie me to know, why 
we ſhould make him the Creator only of Five Worlds 


and no more, and what Proportion this number bears 


ro that of the Worlds, than.to know why the Word 
E I was inſcribed upon this Temple. For this is nei- 


ther a Triangular, a Quadrate, a Perfect, nor a Cubic 
Number; neither does it yield any Elegancy to ſuch as 
are delighted in theſe: kind of Sciences. As to what 
concerns the Argument drawn from the number of Ele- 
ments, which Plato ſeems to have touched upon, tis 
obſcure and improbable, and will not afford this Conſe- 


quence, That as there is formed from Matter five ſorts 


of regular Bodies, which have equal Angles, equal 
Sides, and environed with equal Superficies; ſo there 


was from the beginning five Worlds, made and form- 
ed of theſe five Bodies. Yet Theodorus the Solian, read- 


ing Plato's Mathematicks to his Scholars, does both keep 
to the Text, and clearly expounds it, when he faith, 


The Pyramis, Octaedron, Dodecaedron, Icoſaedron (which 
Plato lays down as the firſt Bodies) are alt beautiful, both 


In their Proportions and Equalities ; Naturecannot con- 


trive and make better than theſe, nor perhaps ſo good. 


Yet they have not all the ſame Conſtitution and Ori- 
gin; for, the leaſt of the five is the Pyramis; the great- 
eſt, which has moſt parts, is the Dodecaedron; and of 
the other two, the Tſecaedron is greater by half than 
the Odtaedron, if you compare their number of Trian- 
gles: And therefore tis impoſſible, they ſhould be all 


made at once of one and the ſame Matter; for hai 
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leſt and moſt ſubtil have been certainly more pliable 
1 to the Hand of the Workman, who moved and faſhio- 
ned the Matter, and conſequently were ſooner made 
4 and ſhaped, than thoſe that have more parts, and a 
1 greater Maſs of Bodies, inaſmuch as the Manufacture 
: of the Compoſition was more laborious and difficult, as 
is the Dodecaedron, whence it follows, that the Pyramis 
was the firſt Body, and not one of the others, which 
(6 were by Nature laſt produced. Now the way alſo to 
4 avoid this Abſurdity, is to ſeparate and divide the 


Matter into five Worlds; here the Pyramis (for ſhe is 
the firſt and moſt fimple) there the Octaedron, and 
there the Iſocaedron, and out of that which exiſts firſt 
in every of theſe Reſolutions, the reſt draw their Ori- 
ginal by the Concretion or Compoſition of Parts, by 
which every thing is changed into every thing, as Pla- 
to himſelf ſhew us by Examples throughout. For Air 
is ingendred by the extinction of Fire, and the ame 
being ſubtilized and rarified, produceth Fire. Now 
by the Seeds of theſe two, one may find out the Paſſions 
and Tranſmutations of all. The Seminary or Begin- 
ning of Fire is the Pyramis, conſiſting of twenty four 
firſt Triangles, and the Octaedron is the Seminary of 
the Air, conſiſting of forty eight Triangles of the 
ſame Kind. Sothat the one Element of Air ſtands up- 
on two of Fire, jdyned together and condenſed: And 
again, one Body or Element of Air is divided into two | 
of Fire, which becoming ſtill more thick and hard, is 
changed into Water; ſo that throughout, that which 
comes firſt into Light, gives eaſily Birth unto the reſt 
by Tranſmutation : And ſo it comes to paſs that there 
is not only one Cauſe and Principle of all things, but 
that one thing is ſo near the Seed and Origin of another, 
in the ſeveral Changes and Alterations of Nature by 
Motion, that in the laſt Reſult they are all the ſame. 
But here Ammonius interrupted him, and ſaid, notwith- 
ſtanding that thoſe things are ſo peremtorily and ſo 
pompoully aſſerted by Theedorus, yet I ſhall wonder if 
he be not forced to make uſe of ſuch Suppoſitions as are 
deſtructive of R one of another. m_ 
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he will have it, that the five Worlds he ſpeaks of, were 
not compoſed all at one time, but that that which was 
ſubtileſt, and which gave leaſt Trouble in the making, 
came out firſt into being: And as if it were a conſequent, 
and not a repugnant thing, he ſuppoſes that the Matter 

does not always drive out into Exiſtence, that which 
is moſt ſubtil and fimple, but that ſometimes the thick- 

eſt, groſſeſt and heavieſt Parts do prevent and ſet the 
heat of the more ſubtil in Generation. But beſides 
this, ſuppoſing there be Five Primitive Bodies or Ele- 
ments, and conſequently that there be as many Worlds, 

there are but Four of thoſe Orders, which he diſcourſes 
rationally concerning. For as to the Cube, he takes it 
away and removes it, as it were in a Game of Counters; 
for it is naturally unfit, either to turn into any thing 
| beſides it ſelf, or to yield that any of thoſe other Bo- 
dies be converted into it, inaſmuch as the Triangles of 
which they conſiſt, be not of the ſame ſort; for all 
the reſt conſiſt in common of Demy-Triangles, or 
Triangles of Unequal Sides; but the proper Subject 
of which this is particularly compoſed, is the Triangle 


Iſoſceles, or equilateral, which admitteth no Inclination 


unto a Demy-Triangle, nor can poſlibly be united and 
Incorporated with it. It there be then Five Bodies, and 
conſequently Five Worlds, and that in each of theſe 
Worlds the Principle of Generation be that Body 
which is firſt produced; it muſt happen that where the 

Cube is the firſt in Generation, none of the reſt can 
poſlibly be produced, ic being contrary to its Nature to 


Change into any of them. Not to inſiſt here, that The- 
odorus and thoſe of his Mind, make the Element, or Prin- 
ciple of which the Dodecaedron is compoſed, to be diſſe- 
rent from the reſt, it not being that Triangle which is 
termed Scalenon with Three unequal Sides, out of which 
the Pyramis, Oftaedron, and Tſocaedron, according to 
Plato, are produced: So that, ſaid Ammonius laughing, 
you muſt ſolve theſe Objections, or offer ſome thing 
new concerning the Matter in debate; and I anſwered *' 
him, That, for my Part, I knew not at preſent how to 
ſay any thing which carried more Probability „ 4 
| naps 
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haps it is better for a Man to refine and correQ his own 
Opinion than anothers therefore I ſay then, that there 
being ſuppoſed from the beginning of Things Two - 
veral Natures contrary to each other, the one Senſible, 
Mutable, ſubject to Generation, Corruption and Change 


every way; the other Spiritual and Intelligible, and 


abiding always in the ſame State; *twould be very 


ſtrange, my Friends, to ſay, That the Spiritual Na- 
ture admitteth of Diviſion, and that it hath Divyerſity 


and Difference in it, and to be angry, if a Man will 
not allow the Paſſable and Corporeal Nature to be 
wholly united in it ſelf, without dividing it into many 


Parts; for it is moſt ſuitable to the Premanent and 
Divine Natures, to be tyed and linked to each other, 
and to avoid, as much as is poſſible, all Diviſion and 


Separation ; and yet amongſt incorporeal Natures, the 


Power or Vertue of one compared with another, 
makes greater differences than thoſe of diſtance of 


Place, ariſing from ſeveral Notions and Ideas in the In- 
telligible World, which anſwer to Local Diſtances in 


the Corporcal. And therefore Plato refuting thoſe. 
who hold this Propoſition, that all is one, aſſerts theſe 


Five Grounds and Principles of All; viz. Entity, 


Identity, Diverſity, Motion and Reſt, which Five Im- 
material Principles being admitted, *tis no marvel, if 
Nature have made every one of theſe to be an Imitati- 
on, though not exact, yet as perfect and agreeable as 
could be drawn, of a correſpondent Principle in the 


Corporeal Myſtery, partaking, as much as can be, of 
its Power and Virtue; for *tis very plain, That the 
Cube is moſt proper and agreeable to Repoſe and Reſt, 
by reaſon of the Stability and Firmneſs of thoſe plain 
Surfaces of which it conſiſts. And as to the Pyramis, eve- 
ry Body ſoon ſees and acknowledges the Nature of Fire 


in it, by the ſlenderneſs of its decreaſing Sides, and the 


ſharpneſs of its Angels; and the Nature of the Dodeca- 


edron, apt to comprehend all the other Figures, may 


ſeem more properly to be the corporeal Image of Ens, 
or Being in the general, indifferent to this or that parti- 


cular Form or Shape. And of the other two which remain, 
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the Icoſaedron reſembleth the 3 of diverſity, and 
the Octaedron principally partakes of the identical Nature. 
And thus from one of theſe the Air is produced, which 
partakes of, and borders upon, every Subſtance, under 
one and the ſame outward Form and Appearance; and 
the other has afforded us the Element of Water, which 
by mixture may put on diverſity of Colours, Taſtes and 


other Qualities. Therefore if Nature requires a certain 


Uaiformity and Harmony in all Things, *cis then that 
there are neither more nor fewer Worlds in the Corpo- 
real Nature, than there are Patterns or Samples in the 
Tncorporeal ; to the end that each Pattern or Sample in 
the Inviſible Nature, may have its Primary, Radical and 
Original Virtue, anſwering and correſponding to a Se- 
condary or Derivative in the different Conſtitution or 
Compoſition of Bodies; and this may ſerve for an An- 
ſw er to thoſe that wonder at our dividing Nature, ſub- 
ject to Generation and Alteration, into ſo many kinds. 
But ] intreat you all, further attentively to conſider with 


your ſelves, that of the two firſt and ſupream Principles 
of all Things, that is to ſay, the Unity, and the inde- 


finite or indetermined Binary or Duality; this latter 
being the Element and chief Origin of ail Deformity 


and Diſorder, is termed Infinity; and on the contrary, | 
the Nature of Unity, determining and limiting the void | 
Infinicy, which has no Proportion nor Termination, 
reduces it into Form, and renders it in ſome manner ca- 
pable of receiving a Denomination, which only belongs 
to ſenſible and particular Things. Now theſe two gene- 
ral Principles appear firſt in number; for the multitude | 
is indeed no number, but only as it is conſidered as a a 
certain Form of the matter reſulting out of indetermin d 
Infinite, by which that Infinity is cut off, and bounded } 
within reſpective Limits, either ſhorter or longer; for 
then each Multitude is made number, when once it is 
determined and limited by Unity, whereas if we take a- 
way Unity, then the Indeterminate Duality brings all in- 
to Confuſion, and readers it without Harmony, with- 
out number or meaſure. Now the Form not being the 
Deſtructiou of Matter, but rather the Order and the 
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Beauty of it, both theſe Principles therefore muſt be 
withia number, from whence ariſeth the chief Diſpa- 
rity and greateſt Difference. For the Infinite and 
indeterminate Principle is the Cauſe of the even num- 
| ber; and the other better Principle, which is the Uni- 
| WW cy, is the Father (as it were) of the odd number; fo 
| that the firſt even number 1s two, and the firſt odd 
l number is three, of which is compoſed five by Con- 
N junction, common to both; but of Power or Nature, 
x it is not even, but odd. For *twas neceſſary, that 
e Nature being divided into ſeveral Parts, in order to 
1 corporeal and ſenſible Compoſition by the Power of 
d the other, which is diverſity, that it ſnould not be ei- 


2 ther the firſt even number, nor yet the firſt uneven or 
r odd, but a third, conſiſting of both; to the end it 
- W might be procreated out of both Principles, viz. of 
2 that which cauſeth the even number, and of that which 
S. MW produceth the odd; for the one cannot be parted from 
hte other, in as much as both have the Nature, Pow- 


'S er and Force of a Principle. Theſe two Principles be- 
e- © ing then joined together, the beſt of the Triad being 


Cr © nightier, prevails over the undeterminate Infinity or 
Duality, which divideth the corporeal Nature, and 
thus the Matter being divided, the Unity interpoſing 


divided, and parted into two equal Portions, but there 
have been a multitude of Worlds cauſed by the diverſi- 
ty and diſagreement of the indefinite Nature; but this 
tue and Power of Identity, or the infinite Principle, 
and it was therefore Odd, becauſe the better Principle 
would not ſuffer Nature to ſtretch it ſelf further than 
and Simple Unity, the Matter would have known no 


Duality, it has by this means received and ſuffered Se- 
paration and Diviſion, yet hath ſtopp'd here, by the odd 


is is the Reaſon why the Antients were uſed to expreſs 
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it ſelf between, has hindered the Univerſe from being 
Maltitude was brought into an odd number, by the Ver- 


'twas fitting. For if there had been nothing but Pure 


Separation, but being mixt with the dividing Nature of 


Numbers being the Superior, and Maſter to the Even; 


Numbring or Reckoning by the very awurdoava; and 
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am of Opinion, that that Word mray]z, All is derived 
from 4s, which is to ſay Five, Five being compound- 
ed of the Two Firſt Numbers, and- the other Num- 
bers being afterwards multiplied by others, they pro- 
_ duce Numbers different from themſelves : Whereas 
Five being multiplied by the Dyad oc Even Number, 
produceth a perfect Ten, and multiplied by the Triad 
or Odd Number, it repreſenteth it ſelf again: Not to 
inſiſt, that it is compoſed of the Two firſt Tetragones 
or Quadrate Numbers, viz. of Unity and Four, and 
that being the firſt Number, whole terminating Unity 
is equivalent to the Two Dyads before it; an Unity 
and a Quaternion being both Tetragones, as hath been 
ſaid, it compoſeth the faireſt Triangle of thoſe that 
have Right Angles, and is the firſt Number which 
containeth the Seſquialteral Proportion; For perhaps 
all theſe Reaſons are not very pertinent to the Diſcourſe 
of the preſent Diſpute; it being better toalledge, that 
in this Number there is a natural Vertue of dividing, 
and that Nature divideth many things by this Number. 
For in our Selves ſhe has Placed Five Sences, and Five 


Parts of the Soul, the Natural, the Senſitive, the Con- 
cupiſcible, the Iraſcible, and the Rational; and as ma- 


ny Fingers on each Hand; and the Seed diſperſeth it 
ſelf at moſt but into Five, for we read no where of a 
Woman that brought forth more than Five at a Birth: 
And the Agyptians allo tell us, That the Goddeſs Rhea 
was delivered of Five Gods ; giving us to underſtand 
in covert Terms, That of the ſame Matter were pro- 
created Five Worlds. And in the Univerſe, the Earth 


is divided into Five Zones, the Heaven into five Circles, | 
Two Ariticks, Two Tropicks, and One Æquinoctial in the | 


Midſt: That there are five Revolutions of Planets or 
Wandring Stars, in as much as the Sun, Venus and 


Mercury make but one and the ſame Revolution; and | 


the Conſtructioa of the World conſiſts of an Harmo- 


nical Meaſure; even as our Mulical Chords, con- 
ſiſt of the Poſiture of five Tetra-Chords, ranged 
orderly one after another, that is to ſay, of Hypate, | 
Meſe, Syaemmene, Diezeugmene and Hyperbolia, The | 
Pauſes aiio which are uſed 1a Singing, are five, Dieſs, | 
— — Semi- 
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Semitonion, Tomu, Triemitonion and Ditonon; ſo that Na- 
ture ſeems to delight more in making all Things accord- 
ing to the Number of five, than ſhe does in producing 
them in a Spherical Form, as Ariſtotle writeth. But 
*twill perhaps be demanded, Why Plato reduced the 
Number of five Worlds to the five Regular Bodies or 
Figures; ſaying, That God made uſe of the Number 
Five, as it were tranſcribing and copying that in the 
Fabrick of the World, And then having propoſed the 
Doubt and Queſtion of the Number of the Worlds, viz. 
Whether there be five, or One only; he thereupon. 
clearly ſhews, that his ConjeQure is grounded on this 
Conceit of the Five Regular Bodies. If therefore we 
may allow Probability to his Opinion, then of Neceſ- 
ſity, wich the Diverſity of theſe Figures and Bodies, 
there muſt preſently enſue a Difference and Diverſity 
e of Motions, as himſelf teacheth, affirming, That what- 
it ever 1s ſubtilized or condenſed, does at the ſame time, 
7 with its Alteration of Subſtance, alter and change its 
. Place; for if from the Air there is ingendred Fire, 
Ee when the Ofaedror is diſſolved and vaniſhed into Pyra- 
. mids; or, on the contrary, if the Air be produced from 
the Fire, preſs'd and ſqueez'd up into the Form of the 
it Oct aedron, tis not poſſible it ſhould remain there where 
2 it was before, but flies and runs to another Place, for- 
1: cing and combating whatever ſtands in the Way to op- 
4 BW poſe it. And he ſhews this more clearly and evident- 
id ly by an Example and Similitude of Fans, and ſuch like 
- chings as drive away the Chaff from the Corn; for 
th thus the Elements driving the Matter, and being driven 
s, by it, do always bring like to like, ſome taking up this 
he MW Place, others that, before the World was digeſted as 
or now it is. The Matter then being in that Condition, 
1d as every thing muſt be, where God is not preſent; the 
id Five Firſt Qualicies, or Firſt Bodies, having each their 
0- proper and peculiar Inclinations and Motions, went a- 
n- MW part, not wholly and altogether, not throughly divi- 
ed ded and ſeparated one from another; for when all was 
tc, hudled in Confuſion, ſuch as were ſurmounted, went 
he MW continually againſt their Nature wich the ge 45h 
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And therefore ſome going on one ſide, and others go- 
ing on the other, hence has. hapned, that There have 
been as many Portions and Diſt inctions, as there are 
divers Kinds of Firſt Bodies ; one of Fire, not wholly 
Pure, but inclining towards the form of Fire, another 
of a Celeſtial Nature, yet not wholly ſo, but inclining 


towards the Nature of Heaven; another of Earth, 


not ſimple and meer Earth, but inclining to the Form 
of Earth. But eſpecially there was a Communication 
of Water and Air, as we have already mentioned; for 
theſe went their Ways, repleniſhed with diverſe and 
ſtrange Kinds. For God did not ſeparate and diſtri- 
bute the Matter, but having found it thus careleſly diſ- 
_ ftipated in it ſelt, and each Part being carried away in 
ſuch great Diſorder and Confuſion, he ranged and or- 
dered it into Symmetry and Proportion; and ſetting 
Reaſon over each as a Guardian and Governor, he 
made as many Worlds, as there were Firſt Bodies. 
However, in reſpect to Ammonius, let theſe Platonical 


Notions paſs without a ſevere Ceuſure ; for my part, 


I will never be over-zealous in this preciſe Number of 
Worlds, but this I will ſay, that thoſe who hold there 


are more than One, yet not an Infinite Number, have 


as good Grounds as others; ſeeing the Matter does na- 
turally ſpread it ſelf, and is diffuſed into many Parts, 
not reſting in one, and yet it is contrary to Reaſon, that 


it ſhould be infinitely extended. In ſhort, let us here 


be mindful, eſpecially of the wiſe Precepts of the Aca- 


demy, and preſerve our ſelves ſo far upon ſuch ſlippery 
Ground, as the Controverſie concerning the Infinity of 
Worlds, by ſuſpending our Aſſent. And when I had 
finiſhed this Diſcourſe, Demetrius ſaid, Lamprias is very 
much in the Right; for the Gods deceive us not with 
Maltiplicities of Shadows and Impoſtures (as Euripides 
expreſſeth it) but even of Realities and Subſtances them- 
ſelves, when we preſume to be poſitive, as if we under- 
ſtood them in things of ſuch weight and moment; but 
we muſt, as headviſes us, return to our firſt Queſtion, 
which we ſeem to have forgotten. For what was ſaid 
concerning the Oracles remaining dumb and ufſelebs, 
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when the Dæmons, who preſided over them, were de- 


parted; even as we ſee Muſical Inſtruments yield no 


Harmony when the Muſician does not handle them; 
this, I ſay, brings a greater Queſtion into Debate, 


namely touching the Cauſe and Power by which theſe 


Demons uſe to make their Prophets and Propheteſſes to be 
raviſh'd with Enthuſiaſm and fill'd with Fantaſtical Imagi- 


nations. For to ſay, the Oracles are ſilent, as being for- 
ſaken by the Dæmons, is nothing; unleſs we be firſt ſhew'd, 


how (when they are preſent and govern them) they 
ſet them at work, and make them Propheſy. Ammoni- 


us then taking up the Diſcourſe, Do you think, ſaid 
he, that the Demons be any thing eile. 


Than wandring Spirits cloath'd in fineſt Air, 
as Heſiod ſays; for as to my part, I think the ſame dif- 


ference which there is betwen one Man and another, who 


act in a Tragedy or Comedy, is alſo to be found in 


this Life in Souls that are cloath'd with Bodies. So that 
there's nothing in this which is ſtrange or contrary to 


Reaſon. If Souls meeting with other Souls do Imprint 


on them Viſions and Apprehenſions of future things; 
juſt as we ſhew ſeveral things already done and come 
to paſs, and Prognoſticate of thoſe which have not yet 

happened, not only by the help of Speech, but alſo by 


Letters and Writings, or by a bare Touch, or a ſingle 


Look, unleſs you, Lamprias, are of another Opinion: 


For we heard but very lately, that you diſcourſed at 


large upon this Subject with the Strangers that came 


lately to Lebadia; but he that gave us this Information, 


could give us no particular Account of what paſſed. 
No wonder, replied I, for ſeveral Avocations and Bu- 


ſineſſes intervening, occaſioned by the Oracle, and the 
ſolemn Sacrifice that was then performing, made our 
Diſcourſe very broken and interrupted. But now, ſays 


Ammonits, you have Auditors at Leiſure, that are in- 
quiſitive and deſirous of Inſtruction, fo that you may 
ſpeak freely, and expect all the Candor and Ingenuity 
which you can deſire. And the reſt of the Company 
making the like Exhortations, having pauſed a while, 


be- 
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I began after this manner; It ſo happened, Ammonius, 
that you did without your knowledge give occaſion to 
the Diſcourſe which was then held; for if the Dæmons 
be Souls and Spirits ſeparated from Bodies, and have 
no Communication with them, as you affirm z but ac- 
cording to the Divine Poet Heſiod, Ne 


Are our kind Guardians, walking here their Rounds. 


Why do we deprive the Spirits and Souls which are in : 


Bodies of the ſame power by which Demons may fore- 


fee and foretel Things to come? For 'tis not likely 


Souls do acquire any new Property and Power when 
they abandon the Bodies, wherewith they were not en- 
dowed before; but rather, we ſhould think that they 
had always the ſame Parts, but worſe, when they are 
mixt with Bodies: ſome of them being inapparent and 
hid, and others weak and obſcure, and which, like thoſe 
who ſee through a thick Miſt, or move in ſome moiſt 


aud wateriſh Subſtance, do heavily and uneaſily perform 
kheir Operations, much deſiring to be cured, and fo re- 
cover what 1s their own, and to he diſcharged and pu- 
rifted of that.which covers them. For, the Soul, whilſt 
tis faſtned to the Body, has the power of diſcerning. 


future Things, were it not blinded by the Relation it 


has to the Earthineſs of the Body. For, as the Sun 


does not then properly become bright, when he has 
eſcaped out of the Cloud (for he is always ſo, though 


to our Eyes, being clouded, he ſeems obſcure and dark.) 


So the Soul acquires not then the Faculty of Divining, 
when gotten clear of the Body, as from a Cloud, but 
having the ſame before, is blinded by the Commixture 


and Confuſion which ſhe has with the Mortal Body : | 


And this cannot ſeem ſtrange or incredible, if we con- 
ſider nothing elſe in the Soul, but the Faculty of Re- 


membrance, which is, as it were, the reverſe of Di- 
vination, and if we reflect upon the miraculous power 
it hath of preſerving Things paſt, or rather of making 


thoſe Things to exiſt which are not; for of what is 
paſt there is nothing remains, and all Things do exif 
and periſh in the {fame Moment, whether they be Acti- 
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ons, or Words, or Paſſions; they all paſs by and va- 


niſh as ſoon as they appear; for Time, like the Courſe 


of a River, paſſeth on, and carries every thing along 
with it. But this Retentive Faculty of the Soul re- 


fiſting, and, as it were, making Head againſt it, gives 
a Being to thoſe Things which are not preſent, For 


the Oracle which was given to thoſe of Theſſaly, touch- 
ing Arna, enjoyned them to call her 


The Deaf Man's Hearing, and the Blind Man's Sight. 


But Memory is to us the Hearing of the Deaf, and the 
Sight of the Blind ; fo that as 1 now ſaid, no marvel, 
if retaining the Things which are no longer in Being, 

the Soul anticipates ſeveral of thoſe which are ſtill to 


come; for theſe do more concern her, and ſhe does na- 


turally ſympathize with them, inclining and tending 
to Things which are future; whereas, as to thoſe which 

are paſt, and have an end, ſhe leaves them behind her, 
only retaining the bare Remembrance of them. Our 
Souls then having this inbred Power, tho' weak, ob- 


{cure and hardly able to expreſs their Apprehenſions; 


yet ſometimes they ſpread forth and recover themſelves, 

either in Dreams, or in the time of Sacrifice or Reli- 
gious Worſhip, - when the Body is well purified, and 
is endued with a certain Temperature proper to this 


Effect; or when the Rational or Speculative Part be- 


ing releaſed and freed from the Solicicude after preſent 
Things, joyneth with the Irrational and Imaginative 


Part, to think of, and repreſent what's to come; for 


it is not, as Euripides faith, that he is the beſt Prophet 


who gueſſes well; but he's the wiſeſt Man, not whoſe 
Gueſs ſucceeds well in the Event, but who, whatever the 
Event be, takes Reaſon and Probability for his Guide. 
Now the Faculty of Divining, like blank Paper, is void 


of any Reaſon, or Determination of it ſelf, but is ſuſ- 
ceptible of Fantaſies and Præ - ſenſions, and without any 


Ratiocination or Diſcourſe of Reaſon, touches on that 
which is to come, when it is fartheſt off from the Pre- 
leat, out of which ic departs, by means of a certain 
Diſpoſition of Body, which we call Inſpiration or En- 


thuſiaſm, 
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thuſiaſm. Now the Body is ſometimes 2ndued naturally 
wich this Diſpoſition; but moſt times the Earth caſts 
forth to Men the Sourſes and Cauſes of ſeveral other 
Powers and Faculties, ſome of which carry Men beſides 
themſelves into Extacy and Phrenzy, and produce Ma- 
ladies and Mortalities; others again are ſometimes good, 
gentle and profitable, as appears by thoſe who have had 
the Experience of them. But this Spring, or Wind, or 
Spirit of Divination, is moſt Holy and Divine, whe- 
ther it be raiſed by it ſelf through the Air, or be com- 
pounded and mixt with a watry or liquid Subſtance. 
For, being infufed and mixed with the Body, it pro- 
duceth an odd Temperature and ſtrange Diſpoſition in 
the Soul, which a Man cannot exactly expreſs, tho' he 
may reſemble or compare it to ſeveral Things; for by 
Heat and Dilatation it openeth certain Pores that make 
a diſcovery of future Things; like Wine, which cau- 
ſing Fumes to aſcend up into the Head, puts the Spirits 
into many uruſual Motions, and reveals Things that 
were laid up in ſecret; for Drunkenneſs and Phrenzy, I 
if we will believe Euripides, have a near Approach to . 
the Nature of Divination, when the Soul being hot t 
and fiery, baniſhes thoſe Fears, to which Prudence and IF ., 
Sobriety are ſubject, and which extinguiſh and quench 8 
the Spirit of Divination. Furthermore, a Man may F ;; 
ſay, that Dryneſs being mixt with Heat, attenuateth FF ., 
and ſubtilizeth the Spirit, and makes it pure, and of an of 
_ Etherial Nature and Conſiſtence ; for the Soul it ſelf, I be 
according to Heraclitus, is of a dry Conſtitution ; where- | E. 
as Moiſture does not only dim the Sight, and dull the | tic 
Hearing, but when mingled with the Air, and touch- IF 
ing the Superficies of Mirrors, dusketh the Brightneſs m 
of the One, and takes away the Light of the Other. c 
Or perhaps on the contrary, by ſome Refrigeration m 
and Condenſation of this Spirit, like the TinQure and MF |. 
Hardneſs of Iron, this Part of the Soul which does , 
Prognoſticate, may ſhew it ſelf, and get a perfect Edge. Se. 
Juſt as Tin being melted with Braſs (which of it ſelf ue 
1s a Metal in the Oar, rare, ſpongeous and full of little 
Holes) does drive it nearer, and make it more f : 
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and ſolid, and withal, cauſeth it to look more bright 
and reſplendent ; ſo I cannot ſee any Reaſon, why this 


Prophetical Exhalation having ſome Congruence and 


Affinity with Souls, may not fill up that which is lax 
and empty, and drive it more cloſe together. For 
there are many things which have a Reference and Con- 
gruity one with another, as the Bean, which is agree- 
able to the Colour of Purple; Sal-Nitre is very uſeful 


in the TinQure of Scarlet or Crimſon Colour, if it be 


mixt therewith, and, as Empedocles ſays. 
Fine Silk is dy'd with Saffron s azure Flow'r. 


And we have learnt of you, Demetrius, that only the 


River Cyanus cleaneth the Knife conſecrated to Apollo, 
in the City of Tarſus in Cilicia, and that there's no o- 


ther Water which can ſcour and cleanſe it. So in the 


Town of Olympia, they temper Aſhes with the Water 
of the River Alpheus, with which they make a Mortar, 


wherewith they Plaiſter the Altar there ; but if this be 
attempted to be done by the Water of! any other Ri- 
ver, it is all to no purpoſe. Tis no wonder then, if 
the Earth ſending up many Exhalations, only thoſe of 
this ſort tranſport the Sovl with a Divine Fury, and give 
them a Faculty of foretelling future Things. And with- 
out doubt, what is related touching the Oracle of 
this Place, does herewith agree. For 'tis here where 


this Faculty of Divining firſt ſnew'd it ſelf, by means 


of a certain Shepherd, who chanced to fall down, and 
began to utter Enthuſiaſt ick Speeches concerning future 


Events; of which, at firſt the Neighbours took no no- 


tice; but when they ſaw what he foretold came to pals, 
they had him in Admiration ; and the moſt learned a- 
mong the Delphians, ſpeaking of this Man, are uſed to 
call him by the Name of Cretan. The Soul ſeems to 
me to mix and joyn it ſelf with this Propherick Exha- 
lation, juſt as the Eye is affeted with the Light: For 


the Eye which has à natural Property and Faculty of a 


Seeing, would be wholly uſeleſs without the Light; ſo 
the Soul having this Faculty and Property of Foreſee- 
ing future Things, as an Eye, has need of a proper 
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Object, which may enlighten and ſharpen it. And 
therefore the Ancients took the Sun and Apollo to be the 
ſame God; and thoſe who underſtand the Beauty and 
Wiſdom of Analogy or Proportion, do tell us, that as 


the Body is to the Soul, the Sight to the Mind, the 
Soul to Truth, ſo is the Sun with Reference to Apollo; 
affirming him to be the Off. ſpring, proceeding perpetu- 
ally from Apollo, and repreſenting him perpetually to 
the World. For as the Sun enlightens and excites the 


Viſive Powers of the Senſes, ſo Apollo dyes excite the 
Prophetick Vertue in the Soul. Thoſe then that ima- 


gined *twas one and the ſame God, have with good 
Reaſon, dedicated and conſecrated this Oracle to Apo- 


to and to the Earth, deeming it to be the Sun which 
Imprinted this Temperature and Diſpoſition on the 
Earth, from whence aroſe this Predictive Exhalation. 
For as Heſiod, with far better Reaſon than other Phi- 
— / CN ooIEH TS E257 2359 
The well fixt Seat of all Things : ——— 5 
So do we eſteem it Eternal, Immortal and Incorrupti- 
ble. But as to the Vertues and Faculties which are in 
it, we believe that ſome fail in one Place, and ſpring up 
anew in another. It ſeems alſo (for fo ſome Experi- 
ments incline us to Conjecture) that theſe Tranſitions, 
Changes and Revolutions, in proceſs of Time, do cir- 
culate and return to the ſame Place, and begin again 


where they left off. In ſome Countries we ſee Lakes 
and Whole Rivers, and not a few Fountains and Springs. 


of hot Waters, have ſometimes failed and been intirely 
loft, and at others, have fled and abſconded themſelves, 
being hidden and concealed under the Earth; but per- 


haps ſome Years after do appear again in the ſame | 
Place, or elſe run hard by. And ſo of Metal Mines, | 
ſome have been quite exhauſted, as the Silver ones a- 
bout Attica; and the ſame has happened to the Veins } 
of Braſs-Oar in Eubæa, of which the beſt Blades were 
made, and hardned in cold Water, as the Poet A ö 


chylus tells us, 
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Taking his Sword, a righs Eubzan Blade. 


'Tis not long ſince the Quarry of Caryſtus has ceaſed 
to yield a certain ſoft Stone, which was wont to be 
drawn into a fine Thread; for I ſuppoſe ſome here 


| have ſeen Towels, Net-work and Quoifs woven of that 


Thread, which could not be burnt ; but when they 
were ſoil'd with uſing, People flung them into the Fire, 
and took them thence white and clean, the Fire on] 

purifying them. But all this is vaniſh'd, . and there's 
nothing but ſome few Fibres or hairy Threads lying 
up and down ſcatteringly in the Grain of the Stones, 
to be ſeen now in the Quarry. Ariftotle and his Fol- 
lowers affirm, That the Cauſe of all this proceeds from 
an Exhalation within the Earth, which when it fails, 
or removes to another Place, or revives and recovers 
it ſelf again, the Phenomena proceeding from them do 
ſotoo. The ſame muſt we ſay of the Prophetical Ex- 
halations which ſpring from the Earth, that their Ver- 
tue alſo is not Immortal, but may wax old and decay; 
for *tis not unlikely, that great Floods of Rain and 
Showers do extinguiſh them, and that the Claps of 
Thunder do diſſipate them; or elſe, which I look up- 
on to be the Principal Cauſe, they are ſunk lower into 
the Earth, or utterly deſtroyed by the Shock of Earth- 
quakes, and the Confuſion that attends them, as here 
in this Place there ſtill remain the Tragical Monuments 
of that great Earthquake, that overthrew the City. 
And in the Town of Orchomenus, they ſay, That when 
the Peſtilence carried away ſuch Multitudes of People, 
the Oracle of Tireſias of a ſudden ceaſed, and remains 
Mute to this Day. And whether the like has not hap- 
pened to the Oracles in Cilicia, as we have heard it hath, 
10 Man can better inform us than you, Demetrius. I. 
cannot tell, ſays Demetrius, how Things are at preſent 
n thoſe Parts, for you all know I have been long abſent 
rom thence ;: but when I was there, both that of Mop- 
„% and of Amphilochns flouriſhed, and were in great 
ſteem. And as to the Oracle of Mopſus, I can from 
"7 own Kaowledge tell you a ſtrange Story 1 

| about 
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about it. The Governor of Cilicia was a Man Inclining ; 
to Scepticiſm, and doubtful whether there be Gods; and Ne 
had about him ſeveral Epicureans, who are wont to 
mock at the Belief of ſuch Things, as ſeem contrary to 
Reaſon. He ſent a freed Servant of his in the Nature 
of a Spy, with a Letter ſeal'd, wherein was the Que - 
ſtion he was to ask the Oracle, no Body knowing the 0 
Contents thereof. This Man then, as the Cuſtom of o 
the Place is, remaining all Night in the Temple-Porch P 
afleep, related the next Morning the Dream which he b 
| had; for he thought he ſaw a very handſom Man ſtand 
before him, who ſaid only this Word, Black, to him, 
and nothing elſe, for he vaniſh'd away immediately. 
This ſecmed to us very Impertinent, though we could 
not tell what to make of it; but the Governor mar- 
velled at it, and was ſo netled with it, that he had the 
Oracle in great Veneration ever ſince; for, opening 
the Letter, he ſhew'd this Queſtion which was therein; 
Shall I Sacrifice to thee a White Bull or a Black? Which 
daſh'd his Epicureans quite out of Countenance, and he 
offered the Sacrifice required, and to the Day of his 
Death continued a devout Admirer of Mopſus. 
When Demetrius had given us this Relation, he held 
his Peace; and I being deſirous to put an end to this 
_ Conference, caſt mine Eyes on Philippus and Ammonins, | 
who ſate together, and they, I thought, look'd as if lic 
they had ſomething to ſay to me, and therefore I kept IF {Þ 
_ fileat. With that Ammonins, Philippus, ſays he, Lam- to 
prias hath ſomething to offer touching what hath been IJ {at 
debated, for he thinks, as well as other Folks, That th 
| Apollo and the Sun are the fame God; but the Queſtion ¶ ca 
which I propoſe is of greater Conſequence ; for juſt F pc 
now in our Diſcourſe, we have taken away Divination on 
from the Gods, and openly attributed it to the Demons, I m! 
and now we are for excluding of them alſo, and diſ- ma 
poſleſſing them of the Oracle and Three-footed- Stool 
referring the Cauſe, or rather the Nature and Eſſence 
of. Divination to Exhalations, Winds and Vapors ; 
for theſe Opigions carry us ſtill farther off from the Co 
Gods, introducing ſuch a Cauſe of this Event, as 71 ny 
| | | | 77 ¹ 4 
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Ji! chat hapned to fall into this Chink or Crevaſs of 
z ; og E 2 


to give Anſwers. c 
ripides makes Polyphemus to alledge in his Tragedy of 
Cyclops > w 


The Earth by force, whether ſhe will or no, 
Shall for my Cattle make the Graſs to grow. 


Yet he does not ſay that he ſacrificed his Herds to the 

Gods, but to himſelf and his own Belly, the greateſt 
of all Demons; whereas we offer them Sacrifices and 
Prayers for to obtain an Anſwer from their Oracles; 
but ro what purpoſe, if it be true, that Souls are na- 
turally endued with the Faculty of Prediction, and that 
the chief Cauſe that excites this Faculty and Vertue, 
is 4 certain Temperature of Air and Winds? Ard 

what ſignifies then the ſacred Inſtitutions and ſetting. 

apart theſe Religious Propheteſſes, for the giving of An- 
ſwers? And why do they return no Anſwer at all, un- 
leſs the Sacrifice tremble all over, even from the very 
Feet, whilſt the Wine is poured on its Head? For 'tis 
not enough to wag the Head, as other Beaſts do, which 
are appointed for Sacrifices ; but this quaking and ſhi- 
vering muſt be univerſal, throughout all Parts of the 
Body, and that with a trembling Noiſe ; for if this be 
not done, they ſay that the Oracle will give no An- 
ſwer, neither is the Pythia or Prieſteſs introduced. For, 

it is very proper and ſuitable for them to do and be- 
lieve thus; who aſcribe the impulſes of Prophetical In- 
ſpiration either to God or a Demon ; but by no means 
for thoſe that are of your Opinion. For the Exha- 
lation which ſpringeth out of the Ground, whether 
the Beaſt tremble or not, will always, if it be preſeat, 
cauſe a Raviſhment and Tranſport of Spirit, and diſ- 


poſe the Soul alike, not only of Pythia, but of any 


one elſe that firſt cometh, or is preſented. And it 
muſt needs ſeem abſurd to ſet apart one certain Wo- 
man for the delivery of theſe Oracles, and to oblige 
her to Virginity and Chaſtity all her Days, when the 
Thing 1s referred to ſuch a Cauſe, as in which all Peo- 

ple are, or may be, equally concerned. For as to that 
Coretas, whom the Delphians will needs have to be the 


the 
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the Ground, and gave the firſt Proof of the Vertue of 
the Place; he, I ſay, ſeems to me not at all to differ 
from other Herdſmen or Shepherds, ſuppoſing what is 
reported of him to be true, as I believe ic is not. And 
truly, when I call to mind of what Benefit this Oracle 
has been unto the Greeks, not only in their Wars, and 
building of Cities, but alſo in the Streſſes of Plague 
and Famine ; methinks it is very unfit to refer its In- 
vention and Original unto meer Chance, rather than 
to God and Divine Providence. But I would willing- 
ly have you, Lamprias, ſays he, to ſpeak on this Point, 
and I pray you, Philippus, to have Patience a while. 


With all my Heart, reply'd Philippus, and I dare un- 


dertake the ſame for all the Company. And, as to 
my Part, quorth I, Oh Philippus! I am not only much 
mov'd, but alſo aſhamed, conſidering my Youth, in 
the Preſence of ſo many wile and grave Perſonages, 
to appear as if I endeavoured by Sophiſtry to impoſe 
upon them, and to deſtroy and evacuate what Sage 
Men have determined concerning the Divine Nature 
and Power; but though I am Young, yer Plato was Old 
and Wiſe as you are, and he ſhall be my Example and 
Advocate in this Caſe, who reprehended Anaxagoras 
for applying himſelf too much to Natural Cauſes, al- 
ways following and purſuing the Neceſſary and Mate- 
rial Cauſe nf the Paſſions and Affections incident to 


Bodies, and omiting the Fnal and Efficient, which are 


much better and more conſiderable Principles then the 


other; but Plato either firſt, or moſt of all the Philo- 
ſophers, hath joy ned both of theſe Principles together, 
attributing to God, the Cauſality of all Things that are | 
according to Reaſon, and yet not depriving Matter of | 
aà Neceſliry or Paſſive Concurrence; but acknowledg- 
ing, that the adorning and diſpoſing of all this ſenſible 
World, does not depend on one ſingle and ſimple 


Canſe; but took its being from the Conjunction and 


Fellowſhip of Matter with Reaſon, which may be illu- 
ftrated by the Works of Art: As for Example, with- 
out going any further, the Foot of the famous Cup 


which is amongſt the Treaſury of this Temple, which 


Herodotus 1 
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Herodotus calls Hypocrateridion, that has for the mate- 
rial Cauſe Fire and Iron, and pliableneſs by means of 
Fire, and the TinQure in Water, without which, ſuch 


a piece of Work could not be wrought. But the prin- 


cipal Cauſe, and that which is moſt properly fo called, 
which wrought by all theſe, was Art and Reaſon. And 
we ſee the Name of the Artiſt ſet on ſuch their Pieces, 
according to that, 2 1 | 


'I was Thaſian, Polignote, Agalaphon's Son, 
That drew this Draught of conquer d Illium: 


But yet without Colours mixt and confounded with 
one another, it had been impoſſihle to have done a Piece 
ſo pleaſing to the Eye. Should one come then and in- 
quire into the material Cauſe, ſearching into, and diſ- 
courſing concerning the Alterations and Mutations 
which the Ochre receives mixt with the Vermilion, or 
the Black with the Ceruſs; does he thereby leſſen the 

Credit of the Painter Polignotus? And fo he that ſhall 
diſcourſe how Iron is both hardned and mollified, and 
how being ſoftned in the Fire, it becomes obedient to 
them, who by beating it, drive it out in Length and 
Breadth, and afterwards being plung'd into freſh Wa- 
ter, by the coldneſs of it, becomes hardned after it was 
ſoftned and rarified by the Fire, and acquires a Firmneſs 
and Temper, which Homer calls the Strength of the 
[ron : Does he, becauſe of this, e're the leſs attribute 

the Cauſe of the Work to the Work- man? I do not 
think he does ; for thoſe who examine the Vertues and 
Properties of medicinal Drugs, do not thereby condemn 

the Art of Phyſick. Juſt as Plato, when he ſays, That 

we ſee becauſe the Light of the Eye is mixed with the 
clearneſs of the Sun, and that we heat by the percuſſion 
of the Air; yet this does not hinder, but that we have 
the faculty of Seeing and Hearing from Divine Provi- 
dence. In a Word, Generation, as | have ſaid, pro- 
ceeding from Two Cauſes, the chiefeſt and moſt ancient 
Poets and Divines have ſtuck only to the Firſt and moſt 
Excellent of theſe, having on all Occaſions theſe known 
Words in their Mouths, 5 
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Jove, the Beginning, Middle, Sourſe of all. 


But as to the Neceſſary and Natural Cauſes, they concern 
not themſelves with them. Whereas their Succeſſors, 
who were for that reaſon called 9vo1zoi, or Natural Phi- 
loſophers, took a different Courſe; for they forſaking 
this Admirable and Divine Principle, aſcribe all Matter, 
and the Paſſions of it, to the Motions, Mutations and 
Mixtures of its Parts. So that both of theſe are de- 
feQive in their Methods, becauſe they omit, through 
Ignorance or Deſign, the one the Efficient, the others 
the Material Cauſe, Whereas, he that firſt pointed at 
both Cauſes, and manifeſtly joyned with the Reaſon 
which freely operateth and moveth the Hatten which 
neceſſarily is Obedient and Paſſive, does deicad both 
himſelf and us from all Calumny and Cenſure. For we 
do not deprive Divination either of God or of Reaſon ; 
ſeeing we allow it for its Subject, the Soul of Man, and 
for its Inſtrument, an Enthufraſtice Exhalation. For firſt, 
the Earth, out of which Exhalations are generated, and 
then the Sun, which in and upon the Earth works all 
the Infinite Poſſibilities of Mixture and Alteration, are, 
in the Divinity of our Fore-Fathers, eſteemed Gods. 
And hereunto if we add the Demons as Superintendants 


and Guardians of this Temperature, as of an Harmony 


and Conſort, who in due time ſlacken or ſtretch the 
Vertue of this Exhalation ; ſometimes taking from it 


the too great Activity which it has to torment the Soul, 


and tranſport it beyond it ſelf, and mingling with it a 
Vertue of moving, without cauſing Pain to thoſe that 


are poſſeſſed with it; in all this, ic ſeems to me, that 


we do nothing that can look ſtrange or impoſſible, or 


unagreeable to Reaſon ; and when we offer Sacrifices be- | 
fore we come to the Oracle, and crown them with Gar- 
lands of Flowers, and pour Wine on their Heads, | 
ſee we do not any thing in all this that is abſurd or re- 
pugaant to this Opinion of ours. For, the Prieſts who |} 
offer the Sacrifices, and pour out the Holy Wine thereon, | 
and obſerve their Motions and Tremblings, do this for 
another reaſon, belides that of receiving an A ee 
| | rom 


Vol. IV. to give Anſwers, 2. 
from the Greeks. For the Animal which is offered to 
the Gods, muſt be pure, intire and ſound, both as to 
soul and Body. Now 'tis not very hard to diſcover 

„the Marks of the Body; and as to the Soul, they 

make an Experiment of it, in ſetting Meal before the 

g Bulls, and preſenting Peaſe to the Swine ; for if they 

4 will not taſte them, tis a certain Sign they be not 

4 ſound. As to Goats, cold Water is a Tryal for them; 

for if the Beaſt does not ſeem to be moved and affected 

h when the Water is poured upon her, this is an evident 

s Þ Sign that her Soul is not right according to Nature. 

t And ſuppoſing it ſhould be granted, T hat tis a certain 

2 and unqueſtionable Sign, that God will give an An- 

h ſwer, when the Sacrifice thus drenched ſtirs, and that 

h W when it is otherwiſe, he vouchſafes none; I do not 

e ſee herein any thing that diſagrees with the Account of 

; Oracles, which I have given. For every natural Ver- 

d tue produceth the Effect, be it better or worſe, to 
t, which it is ordained, according as its Sea ſon is more or 
id leſs proper; and tis likely God gives us Signs whereby 
1l] we may know, Whether the Opportunity be gone or 
e, not. As for my Part, I believe the Exhalation it ſelf, 

which comes out of the Ground, is not always of the 

ſame Kind, being at one time ſlack, and at another 

ſtrong and vigorous ; and the Truth of that Experi- 

ment, which I uſe to prove it, is atteſted by ſeveral 
Strangers, and by all thoſe which ſerve in the Temple. 

For the Room where thoſe do wait who come for An- 

ſwers from the Oracle, is ſometimes, though not often, 

and at certain ſtated times, but as 1t were by Chance, 

filled with ſuch a fragrant Odour and Scent, that no 

Perfumes in the World can exceed it, and this ariſes, 

as it were, out of a Spring, from the Sanctuary of the 

Temple. And this proceeds very likely from its Heat, 9 
or ſome other Power or Faculty which is in it; and if 1 
peradventure this ſeems to any Body an unlikely thing, | 
however ſuch a one will allow, that the Propheteſs )- I 
ia hath that part of the Soul, unto which this Wind 1 
ind Blaſt of Inſpiration approacheth, moved by vari- | 
ty of Paffions and Aﬀections, ſometimes after one fort, 
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and ſometimes another ; and that ſhe is not always in 
the ſame Mood and Temper, like a fixt and immutahle 
Harmony, which the leaſt Alteration or Change of ſuch 
and ſuch Proportions deſtroys. For there are ſeveral 
Vexations and Paſſions which agitate Bodies, and ſlide 
into the Soul, that ſhe perceives, but more that ſhe does 
not, in whichcaſe "twould be better, that ſhe would tar- 
ry away, and not preſent her ſelf to this Divine Inſpi- 
ration, as not being clean, and void of all Perturbati- 
ons, like an Inſtrument of Muſick exquiſitely made, 
but. at preſent in Diſorder and out of Tune. For Wine 
does not at all times alike ſurpriſe the Drunkard, nei- 
ther does the Sound of the Flute always affect in the 
ſame manner, him who Dances to it. For the ſame 
Perſons are ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs tran- 
| ſported beyond themſelves, and more or leſs inebriated, 
according to the preſent Diſpoſition of their Bodies; 
but eſpecially the Imaginative Part of the Soul, which 
receives the Species, is ſubject to change and ſympathiſe 
together with the Body, as is apparent from Dreams; 
for ſometimes we are mightily troubled wich many and 
confuſed Viſions in our Dreams, and at other times, 
there is a perfect Calm, undiſturbed by any ſuch Images 
or Ideas. We all know Cleon a Native of Daulia, who 
vſed to ſay to himſelf, that in the many Years in which 
he hath lived, he never had any Dream. And among 
the Ancients, the ſame is related of Thraſymedes of Ha- 
rea, the Cauſe of which, lies in the Complexion and 
Conſtitution of Bodies, as is ſeea by melancholy Peo- 
ple, who are much ſubje& to Dreams in the Night, and 
their Dreams ſometimes prove true. Inaſmuch as ſuch | 
Perſons Fancies run ſometimes on one thing, and other | 
whiles on another, they mult thereby of neceſſity now } 
and then light right, as they that Shoot often muſt hit } 
ſometimes. When therefore the /maginative Part of the | 
oul, and the Prophetick Blaſt or Exhalation have a ſort 
of Harmony and Proportion with each other, ſo as the 
one, as it were in the Nature of a Medicament, may 
operate upon the other; then happens that Enthuſiaſm | 
or Divine Fury, which is diſcernable in Prophets and 
Un : | Inſpired 
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Inſpired Perſons. And on the contrary, when the Pro- 
portion is loſt, there can be no Prophetical Inſpiration, 
or ſuch as is as good as none; for then 'tis a forced 
Fury, not a natural one, but violent and turbulent, as 


we have ſeen to have happened in the Propheteſs Py- 


thia, who is lately deceaſed. For certain Pilgrims be- 


ing come for an Anſwer from the Oracle, 'tis ſaid the 
Sacrifice indured the firſt Effuſion without ſtirring or 


moving a Jot, which made the Prieſts, out of an Ex- 
ceſs of Zeal, to continue to pour on more, till the Beaſt 
was almoſt drowned with cold Water ; but what hap- 


ned hereupon to the Propheteſs Pythia? She went down 
into the Hole againſt her Will, but at the firſt Words 
which ſhe uttered, ſhe plainly ſhewed by the hoar ſneſs 
of her Voice, that ſhe was not able to bear up again ſo 

ſtrong an Inſpiration (like a Ship under Sail, oppreſt 


with too much Wind) but was poſſeſt with a dumb and 


evil Spirit; and finally, being horribly diſordered, and 
running with dreadful Screeches towards the Door to 
get out, ſhe threw her ſelf violently on the Ground, 


fo that not only the Pilgrims fled for fear, but alſo the 


High Prieſt Nicander, and the other Prieſts and Religi- 
ous which were there preſent; who entring within a 


while, took her up, being out of her Senſes; and in- 


deed ſhe lived but few Days after. For theſe Reaſons _ 


it is, That Pythia is obliged to keep her Body pure 
aud clean from the Company of Men, there being no 
Stranger permitted to Converſe with her. And before 


ſhe goes to the Oracle, they are uſed by certain Marks, 
to examine whether ſhe be fit or no, believing that the 
od certainly knows when her Body is diſpofed and fit 


to receive, without endangering her Perſon, this Eu- 


thuſiaſtical Inſpiration. For, the Force and Vertue of 


this Exhalation, does not move all ſorts of Perſons, nor 
the ſame Perſons in like manner, nor as much at one 


time as at another; but only gives beginning, and, as 
it were, kindles thoſe Spirits which are prepared and fit- 


ted to receive its Influence. Now this Exbalation is cer- 


tainly Divine and Celeſtial, but yet not Incorruptible 


and Immortal, and Proof againſt the Series of Time, 
which 
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which ſubdues all Things below the Moon, and, as 
fome ſay, all Things above it ; which growing weary 
In an infinite Space of Duration, are ſuddenly renewed 
and changed. But theſe Things, ſaid I, I muſt adviſe 
you and my ſelf often and ſeriouſly to conſider of, 
they being liable to many Diſputes and Objections, 
which our Leiſure will to ſuffer to particularize ; and 
therefore we muſt remit them, together with the Que- 
ions which Philippus propoſes, touching Apollo and the 
Sum, to another Opportunity. . 5 


F Iſis and Oſiris, or of the Ancient Religion and 
CCT of gy -- 
Done into Engliſh out of the Greek by William Baxter, 


_ Plitlalethes. | 
4 This Clea T becomes wiſe Men, a Dame Clea, 
was Prieſteſs to go to the Gods for all the good 


to Iſis, and to 
Apollo Delphi- 
cits. - 


1 hings they would enjoy: Much more 
ought we, when we would aim at that 
| Knowledge of them, which our Nature 
can arrive at, to pray that they themſelves would be- 
ſtow it upon us: Truth being the greateſt Good that 
Man can receive, and the goodlieſt Bleſſing that God 
can give. Other good Things he beſtows on Men as 
3 they want them; they being b not his 
# Paulus Teta own Peculiars, nor of any uſe to himſelf. 
2 wa Bog d For the Bleſſedneſs of the Deity conſiſts 
before digg. not in Silver and Gold, nor yet his Power 
in Lightnings and Thunders, but in Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom. And it was the beſt thing Homer 
ever ſaid of Gods, when he pronounced thus 
© Jupiter and ce Beth of one Line, both of one Country boaſt 
Neptune. But Royal Jove's the Eldeſt and knows moſt 
Where he declares Jupiters Prerogative in Wiſdom and 


Science, to be the more honourable, by terming it 5 
. A Elder. 


EE —— 
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Elder. I, for my own Part, do believe that the Feli- 
city of Eternal Living, which the Gods enjoy, lies 
mainly in this, that nothing eſcapes their Cogniſance 
that paſſes in the Sphere of Generation; and that ſhould 
we ſet aſide Wiſdom and the Knowledge of Beings, 
Immortality it ſelf would not be Life, but a long Time. 
And therefore the Deſire of Truth, eſpecially in what 
relates to the Gods, is a ſort of graſping after Divi. 
nity, it uſing Learning and Enquiry for a 
kind of a Reſumption of Things Sacred, 4 This ſuppo- 
a Work doubtleſs of more Religion than DP —_ 
any Ritual Purgation or Change of Tem- em N | | 
ples whatever, and over and above, not = 
the leaſt acceptable to the Goddeſs you ſerve, ſince ſhe | 
is more eminently Wiſe and Speculative, and ſince 
Knowledge and Science (as her very Name | 
b ſeems to import) appertain more pe- 5 The Etymo- 
culiarly to her than any other thing. For N 1 i 
ha N 10 7 1 : from inowinp, 1 
the Name of Iſis is Greek, and fo is that and of Bohn 
of her Adverſary Typhoon, who being puft from Arro- 
up through Ignorance and Miſtake, pulls gance, are but 
iu pieces and deſtroys that Holy Doctrin, Moral and Al- 
which ſhe on the contrary collects, com- luſire ones. 


piles, and delivers down to ſuch as are regularly ad- 
vanced unto the c Deify'd State; which OS OS 
by Conſtancy of ſober Diet, and abſtain- * deal 
ing from ſundry Meats, and the Uſe of Women both 
d reſtrains the Intemperate and Volup- 
| tuous Part, and habituates them to au- 4 read x«- 
E ſtere and hard Services in the Temples, e for 
me end of which is the Knowledge of te 
Original, Supream and Mental Being; which the God- 
deſs would have them enquire for, as near to her ſelf, 
and as dwelling with her. Belides, the very Name of 
ber Temple moſt apparently promiſes the Knowledge 
and Acquaiatance of the @ Firſt Being; , _ 
„for they call it In, as who ſhould ſay, * 7 5% G 
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a Me ſhall know the Being, if with Reaſon Aan for 
l and Sanctimony we approach the Sacred er over. = 
; Temples of this Goddeſs. Moreover, ma- 
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ny have reported her the Daughter of 
7 1 theſe c Hermes, and many of Prometheus; the 
were but Epi. latter of which they eſteem as the Au- 


thites of rhe 


Jun. 


reaſon Alb 


thor of Wit and Forecaſt, and the For- 


mer of Letters and Muſick. For the ſame 
they call the Former of the two Muſes 


d at Hermopolis, Iſis and Juſtice, e ſhe be- 


4 Here I in- ing (as we before ſaid) no other than 
| fert + Wiſdom, and revealing Things Divine to 
after 5 — ſuch as are truly and juſtly ſtiled f The 
Fiese. Sacred Bearers, g and The Sacred Robe; 
g less and thoſe are ſuch as have in their Minds, 
Rien. as in an Ark (or h Cabinet) the Sacred 


Doctrin about the Gods, cleanſed from 


repreſented to us in the ſacred Veſtments. 
fore, in that the Prieſts of Iſis are dreffed up in theſe 


_ Superſtitions Frights, and Vain Curioſities, and are 


Clad partly with dark and ſhady Colours, and partly 


with light and gay ones, to inſinuate ſomething of the 


like kind in our Perſwaſj on about the Gods, as we have 
Where- 


when they are Dead, it is a Token to us, 


i Iread var that this Doctrin : goes with them to the 


for Te 


other Life, and that nothing elſe can ac- 
company them thither. 


the nouriſhing of Beards, aor the wearing of Mantles 
can render Men Philoſophers, fo neither will Linnen 
Garments, or ſhaved Heads make Prieſts to I/; but 


4 The Ram 


being ſacred 


to the Sun by 
che | Name of 
Ammon, and 
the Ewe to 
the Moon, by 
the Name of 
Alg or Miner- 
22, their Dei- 
ties more pe- 


Culiarly inſpi- 


Fr ing thoſe As 
9 | 


he is a true Prieſt of I, who after he 
hath received from the Laws the Repre- 
ſentations and Actions that refer to the 
Gods, doth next apply his Reaſon to the 


Enquiry and Speculation of the Truth 


contained in them. For the greater part 
of Men are Ignorant, even of this moſt 
common and ordinary Thing, for what 


reaſon the Prieſts lay afide their Hair, and 


80 in Lingen Garments ; ſome are not at 


all ſolicitous to be informed about ſuch 


Queſtions; and others ſay their Venera- 


tion for 4 Sh e 15 the Cauſe they abſtain 
| from 


For as neither 


ny 
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from their Wooll as well as their Fleſh, and that they 


ſhave their Heads in token of Mourning, and that they 


| wear Linen becauſe of the bloomy Colour which the 


Flax ſendeth forth, in imitation of that Etherial Cla- 
rity that environs the World. But indeed the true 
reaſon of them all is one and the ſame. For it is not 
lawful (as Plato faith) fer a clean thing to be touched by 
an nnclean : But now no Superfluity of Food, or Ex- 
crementitious Subſtance can be pure or clean; but 
Wools, Down, Hair and Nails, come up and grow 
from ſuperfluous Excrements. - It would be therefore 


an Abſurdity for them to lay aſide their own Hair in 


Purgations, by ſhaving themſelves, and by making their 
Bodies all over ſmooth, and yet in the mean time to 


wear and carry about them the Hairs of Brutes. For 
we ought to think that the Poet Heſiod, when he ſaithz = 


3 bs 1 : 
a Nor at a Feaſt of Gods from five brancht- * That is to 
With ſharp edg'd yr #0 part the green 440. Nails. OO”. 


Would teach us to keep the Feaſt already cleanſed from 


ſuch things as theſe, and not in the Solemnities them- 
ſelves to uſe Purgation or Removal of Excrementitious 
Snperfluities: But now Flax ſprings vp from an Im- 
mortal Being, the Earth, and bears an 

b catable Fruit, and affords a ſimple and þ I ;,..c..,q 
cleanly Cloathing, and not burdenſome was uſed by 
to him that's covered with it, and conve- ſome forFood. 
nient for every Seaſon of the Year, and _ | 
which beſides (as they tell us) is the leaſt ſubject to 
engender Vermine; but of this, to diſcourſe in this 


place, would not be pertinent. But now the Prieſts 


do ſo abhor all kinds of ſuperfluous Excrements, that 
they not only decline moſt ſorts of Pulſe, and of Fleſh, 


that of Sheep and Swine, which produce much Super flu- 


ity; but alſo in the time of their Purgations, exclude 
Salt from their Meals. For which, as they have ſeve 


ral 
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I read en- 
vnyovTes for 
emi yovTads. 
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ral other good Reaſons, ſo more eſpeci- 
ally this, that it c whets the Appetite, 
and renders Men over eager after Meat 
and Drink. For that the reaſon why 
Salt is not accounted clean, ſhould be (as 


Ariitagoras tells us) becauſe that when its hardned to- 


gether, man 


4 Bull in the 
Temple at 
Memphis de- 
voted to the 
Sun by the 
Name of Ap! 
or Ophi, that 
is, Father, 
b Aquam co- 
Iunt,aquam ve- 
nerantur, &c. 
Saith Julius 


Errore Profan. 

Relig. O Al- 
uTT(s Zed 

Neige ſaith a 
a certainPoet, 


ec 


y little Animals are catched in it, and 
there dye, is fond and ridiculous. They 
are alſo ſaid to water the « Apis from a 


Well of his own, and to reſtrain him al- 


together from the River Ms; not be- 
cauſe they hold the Water for polluted, 
by reaſon of the Crocodile, as ſome ſup- 
poſe (for there is nothing in the World 


in b moreeſteem with the Mgyptians than 
the Nlus) but becauſe the Water of the 


Nile being drunk, is obſerved to be very 
feeding, and above all others, to conduce 
to the Increaſe of Fleſh. But they would 
not have the Apis, nor themſelves neither, 
to be over fat; but that their Bodies 
ſhould fit light and eaſie about their Souls, 
and not preſs and ſqueeze them down by 


a Mortal Part over-powering and weighing down the 
„% Divine. They alſo that at the c Sun-Towr 
TR wait upon that God, never bring Wine in- 
to his Temple; they looking upon it as a thing unde- 
cent and unfitting to drink by Day-light, while their 


Heliopolis. 


Lord and King looks on. The reſt of them do in- 


4 Theſe an- 
ſwered to our 
Faſts. 


deed uſe it, but very ſparingly. They 
have likewiſe many 4 Purgations, where- 
in they prohibit the Uſe of Wine, in which 
they ſtudy Philoſophy, and paſs their 


Time in Learning and teaching Things Divine. More- 
over their Kings (being Prieſts alſo themſelves) were 


e This P/ſcmm- 
meticus was 


reduced the 
ancient Ari- 


ftocracy of Ag yp! into a Monarchy by the help of a foreign s r 
| EY ul 


my; fee Herodot. 


wont to drink it by a certain Meaſure pre- 


ſcribed them in the Sacred Books, as Heca- 
And they began firſt to 
drink it in the Reign of e Pſammeticus, 
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but before that time they were not uſed to drink 
Wine at all, no nor to pour it forth in Sacrifice, as a 


thing they thought any way grateful to 

7 the Gods, but as the Blood of 4 thoſe « The Giants 

8 who in ancient Times waged War againſt Were in, all 

the Gods, from whom falling down from 8 
Heaven, and mixing with the Earth, they Ken Sqtbians, 

7 conceived Vines to have firſt ſprung; who pillaged 

1 which is the reaſon (ſay they) that Drun- their Tem- 

: kenneſs renders Men beſides themſelves PIES; _—_ 

þ and mad; they being, as it were, gorged 2 Gods 

. with the Blood of their Anceſtors. Theſe for theſe had 

5 things (as Eudoxus tells us, in the Second an Empire o- 

d Book of his Travels) are thus related by ver all C, in | 
a | the Prieſts. As to Sea-fiſh, they do not che RO | 
e all of them abſtain from all, but ſome from permit £5 | 
y one ſort, and ſome from another. As for quingemos an- Þ 
e Example, the Oxy: ynchites, from ſuch as 705, as Trogus | 
4 are catch'd with the Angle and Hook ; for "++ mag = | 
. having the Fiſh called Oxyrynchus (that is L 
8 the Pike) in great Veneration, they are afraid, leſt | 
4 the Hook ſhould chance to catch hold of it, and by | 
y KW that means become polluted. They of Syere alſo ab- | 
e ſtain from the Phagrus (or Sea- Bream) becauſe it is ob- | | 
„ ſerved to appear with the approaching Overflow of 1 
1 the Nile, and to preſent it ſelf a voluntary Meſſenger | 
* of the joyful News of its Increaſe. But the Prieſts | | 
ir WM abſtain from all in general. But on the ninth Day of 1 
1 the firſt Month, when every other Ag yp- 1 
y tian eats a h Fry'd Fiſh before the outer 5 The Fgyp i 
e Door of his Houſe, the Prieſts do not eat 7 Fſcha. | 
h any Fiſh, but c only burn them before e piſh are very |. 
ir their Doors. For which they have two und holeſom i 
e- Reaſons, the one whereof being Sacred in hot Cl. i 
re and very curious, I ſhall reſume by and ny 1 
e- by (it agreeing with the pious Reaſonings we ſhall 

4- make upon Oſiris and Typhon) the other is a very ma- 

ro nifeſt and obvious one, which 4 by declaring Fiſh not 

„ bead dalle, for Arealen, 


ut. - | | EP 
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to be either 
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a neceſſary or a curious ſort of Food, 


greatly confirms Homer, who never makes either the 
dainty Pheacks or the Ithateſes (though both Iſlanders) 
to make uſe of Fiſh; no, nor the Companions of Ulyſſes, 


neither in ſo 


5 Fire was the 
Ag yptian De- 
vil and the 
Perſian God. 


long a Voyage at Sea, until they came to 
the laſt Extremity of Want. In ſhort, 
they reckon the Sea it ſelf to be made of b 
Fire, and to lye out of Natures Confines, 
and not to be a part of the World, or 


an Element, but a preternatural, corrupt 


and morbid Excrement. For nothing 


hath been ranked among their Sacred and Religious 
| Rites that ſavoured of Folly, Romance or Superſti- 


on, as ſome do ſuppoſe; but were ſome of them ſuch 


as contained. 


ſome ſignification of Morality and Utili- 


ty; and others, ſuch as were not'without a Fineneſs 


either in Hiſtory or Natural Philoſophy. As for in- 
1 8 ſtance, in what refers to the Onyons: For 


e The Two 
_ Hunting Dei 
ties Apollo and 
Diana, have 
the Names of 
Dichs and 
Dictynna from 
Atx]voy, a 
Net. 

4 Tt is there- 
fore Typhonian 
and an Enemy 
to the God- 
deſs. 


that c Dictys the Foſter Father of Jſis, as 


he was reaching at a Handful of Onyons, 
fell into the River, and was there drown- 
ed, 1s extreamly improbable. But the 


true Reaſon why the Prieſts abhor, deteſt 
and avoid the Onyon, is becauſe it is the 
only Plant, whoſe Nature it is to grow 


and ſpread forth in the 4 Wane of the 


Moon. Beſides, it is no proper Food, ei- 
ther for ſuch as would practiſe Abſtinence 


and uſe Purgations, or for ſuch as would 
| _ obſerve the Feſtivals: For the former, 
becauſe it cauſeth Thirſt; and for the latter, be- 


cauſe it forceth Tears from thoſe that eat it. They 
likewiſe eſteem the Swine, as an unhallowed Animal, 


a This was 
ſufficient to 
prove it )- 
phonian or Di- 
abolick. * 


are wont to 


becauſe it is obſerved to be moſt apt to 
engender in the 4 Wane of the Moon; 
and becavſe that ſuch as; drink its Milk, 
have a Leproſie and Scabby Roughneſs in 
But the Story which they 


their Bodies. 
that Sacrifice a Swine at every full Moon 
ſabjoin after their eating of it; how, that 
Typo 


f 
f 
. 
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Typhon being once about the full of the Moon in pur- 
ſuit of a certain Swine, found by chance the wooden 
| Cheſt, wherein lay the Body of Oſiris, and overthrew 


it, is not received by all, but looked up- 
on as a b Miſ-repreſe nted Story, as a great 
many more ſuch are. They tell us more- 
over that the Antients did ſo much expoſe 
Delicacy, Sumptuouſneſs and a ſoft and 
effeminate way of Living, that they erect- 
ed a Pillar in the Temple at Thebes, hav- 
ing engraven upon it ſeveral grievous 
Curſes againſt King c Meinis, who (as 
they tell us) was the firſt that brought 
off the ÆAgyptians from a Mean, Wealth- 
leſs and ſimple way of Living. There 


Www WW ww wwe” 2 w_ 
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tis, Father to d Bocchoris, commanding an 
Army againſt the Arabians, and his Bag- 
gage and Proviſions not coming in as ſoon 
2s was expected, heartily fed upon ſuch 
things as he could next light on, and af- 
terwards had a ſound Sleep upon a Pallet, 
whereupon he fell greatly in Love with a 
poor and mean Life: And that for this 
reaſon he curſed a Meinis, and that with 
the Conſent of all the Prieſts, and carved 
that Curſe upon a Pillar. But their Kings 
(you muſt know) were always declared, 
either out of 'the Prieſthood or Soldiery, 
the latter having a Right of Primogeni- 
ture, by reaſon of their Military Valour, 
and the-b former, by reaſon of their 
Wiſdom. But he that was choſen out of 


r T 


= I 
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turn Prieſt, and was thereupon admitted 


whoſe Genius it was to conceal the greater 
"art in Tales and Romantick Relations, 


ww (7. ws TY ou 2 yy» 
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goes alſo another Story, how that Techna- 


the Soldiery, was obliged immediately to 


to the Participation of their Philoſophy; 


b For Da- 
3 = 
read with 
Xvlander 
xx 
Tioy, Oſtris's 


Cheſt, or ra- 


ther Boat is 
the Creſcent, 
and it is over- 
turned by be- 
coming De- 
creſcent. 

6 Meinis was 
the Deus Lu- 
nus, or the Sun 


in the Moon, 


and ſo the 
ſame with - 
ris. Iſatas calls 
him Ment, 

d So I read, 

for Bacchor is 

with Xylander 
and Petaviuss 


Copy. 


a For Mei, 
J read Mey, 


Famblicus 
blames the- 


g yptians for 
ſcolding at 


their Gods. 
b The g- 


tian Prieſts 
were Heredi- 
tary like the 
Fewiſh; but 
the Fews had 

no Third E- 
ftate of Ru- 
ſticks or Vil- 
lains. All were 


cont ain- 
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e She is called 


Jai in Fgyp- 


tian. which ſig- 
nifies a Ewe, 
ſhe being Sa- 
cred to her. 
That is, / 
am rhe Mother 
of all things 
corruptible, and 
the Fun is my 
Husband. 
e Amen in the 
Coptick, ſigni- 
fies to Receive 
and Embrace, 
and in Hebrew, 


Aman is to Fo- 


ſter, whence 
Aman a Foſter 


or Father: the 


Phrygians cal- 
ted the Moon 
Amma, Mother 


of Calling. 
muſt be of the Opinion that the firſt God 
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containing dark Hints and Reſemblances 
of Truth, which it's plain that even 
themſelves would inſinuate to us, while 
they are ſo kind as to ſet up Sphinxes be- 
fore their Temples, to intimate that their 


Theology, contained in it an Ænigmatical 


Sort of Learning. Moreover the Temple 
of c Minerva, which is at Sais (whom they 
look upon as the ſame with Iſis) had upon 


it this Inſcription : d I am whatever was, or 


is, or will be, and my Petticoat no Mortal 
ever took up. Beſides, we find the greater 
Part to be of Opinion, that the proper 
Name of Fupiter in the ÆAgyptian Tongue, 
is Amun (trom which we have derived our 
Word Ammon :) But now anethos the 
Sevennite, thinks this Word ſignifies e Hid- 
den and Hiding; but Hecateus of Abdera 
ſaith, the eAigyptians uſe this Word when 
they call any Body; for that it is a Term 
Which if it be true, they 


is the ſame with the Univerſe ; and therefore whilethey 
invoke him who is unmanifeſt and hidden, and pray 
him to make himſelf manifeſt and known to them, they 
cry Amun. So great therefore was the Piety of the 
e/Eoyptians Philoſophy about Things Divine: Which 
is alſo confirmed by the moſt Learned of the Greeks (ſuch 
as Solon, Thales, Plato, Eudoxus, and as ſome ſay, even 
„ Lycurgus) going to A ypt, and conver- 
41 read oo; ſing with the Prieſts. Of which, 4 they } 
for quoi. ſay Endoxus Was a Hearer of Chonnphis 
5 of Memphis, Solon of Sonchis of Sais, and 
Pythagoras of Oenuphis of Heliopolis: Whereof the laſt | 

named, being (as is probable) more than ordinaril7 
admired by the Men, and they alſo by him, imitated } 
their Symbolical and Myſterious way of Talking, ob- 

ſcuring his Sentiments with dark Riddles. For the 
greateſt part of the Pzthagorick Precepts, fall ys 

| . ort 
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Hieroglyphycal, ſuch as, b Do not eat in 4 


Chariot. © Do not ſit on a Chenix (or Mea- 
ſure) d Plant not a Palm-Tree: e Stir not 
Fire with a Knife within the Houſe. 


Abd! 
verily believe, that their terming the 
Unite Apollo, the Number Two Diana, 
the Number Seven Minerva, and the firſt 
Cube Neptune, refers to the Statues ſet 
up in their Temples, and to things there 
ated, I and painted too by Joe. For 


they repreſent their King and Lord f Oſi- 


ris, by an Eye and a Scepter: (there are 
ſome alſo that interpret his Name by Ma- 


_ny-eyed, as if Os in the eo yptian Tongue, 
lignifled Many, and Iri an Eye) And the 


Heaven, becauſe by reaſon of its Eterni- 
ty it never grows old, they repreſent by 
a Heart, a with a Cenſer under it. 
were alſo Statues of Judges erected at 
Thebes, having no Hands, and the Chief of 


them had alſo his Eyes cloſed up, hereby 
ſignifying, that among them Juſtice was 


not to be ſolicited with either Bribery or 
Addreſs. Moreover, the Men of the 
Sword had a Beetle carved upon their Sig- 


nets, becauſe there is no ſuch thing as a 


Female Beetle, for they are all Malcs, and 
they generate their Young by forming cer- 
tain round b Pellets of Dirt, being herein 
as well Providers of thePlace in which they 


are to be engendred, as of the Matter of 


their Nutrition. Whea therefore you hear 
the Tales which the eg yptians relate a- 
bout the Gods, ſach as their Wandrings, 
Diſcerptions, and ſuch like c Diſaſters that 
befel them, you are ſtill co remember that 
none of theſe things are told as things that 
had been really ſo ated and done. For 
they don't call the Dog Hermes properly, 
F-2 


ſhort of thoſe Sacred Writings they call 


There 
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b That is, Do 
not ſatisfie your 
ſelf with bodily 
Pleaſure, 
Neglect not 
the Future, 

4 Vertue cans 
not be taught. 
e Oppoſe Tem- 
per to Paſion. 
f The Coptic 
ov Ste is the 
ſame with the 
Greek 6 Sei- 
euos, i. e. The 
Sire or Lord, 
with which a- 
grees the He- 
brew tar; and 
it means the 
Sun. 

a For up 
Nele read 
Jo, and. 
a little be- 
fore T# jnv 
for 28 pv, 
and o- 


16> for e- 


CopTese 


b The Beetle 
was Sacred to 
the Sun for 
engendring 
on the Earth; 
thus Souldiers 


were the firſt 


Planters and 
Parents of 
Countries. 


c 1 read Tag 
vSnusre for 
UATUYUAT the 


but 
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d For xuvixzu- 
g, I read 
etc. 
e ahi gy eg 
I read & - 
vote, 5 


F The Bloſſom 


öl the Lotus o- 


pens and ſhuts 
with the Sun, 
and grows in 
and about the 
Nile. 


his Retinue, 
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but only d attribute(asPlato ſpeaks)the Ward- 
ing, Vigilancy and Acuteneſs of that Animal, 
which by Knowing or e not Knowing, Diſtin- 
guiſhes between its Friend and its Foe, to the 
moſt knowing and ingenious of the Gods. Nor 
do they believe that the Sun ſprings up a 
little Boy from the top of the Plant called 
f Lotus: but they thus ſet forth his Riſing 
to inſinuate his Re-aſcenſion by Humids. 


Beſides that moſt ſalvage and horrible 


King of the Perſians, named Ochus, who 
when he had maſſacred abundance of 
People, afterwards ſlaughtered the Apis, 
2nd feaſted upon him both himſelf and 

they called the Sword, and they call him 


ſd to this very Day in their Table of Kings, hereby 
not denoting properly his Perſon, but reſembling by 
this Inſtrument ef Murder, the Severity and Miſchie- 


vouſneſs of 


4 The Rites 
and Opinions 
of the more 
ancient and 


barbarous A- 


ges have been 
prudently al- 
legorized in 
after Times, 
that ſo Ver- 
tue might be 
introduced 
without too 


much Innova- 


tion. 


read 2 s. 
c The moſt 
antient Æg yp- 


tians ſeem to 


have agreed 


his Diſpoſition. When therefore you 
thus hear the Stories of the Gods from 


ſach as à interpret them with Conſiſtency 


to Piety and Philoſophy, and obſerve and 
practice thoſe Rites that are by I. aw eſta- 
bliſhed, and are perſwaded in your Minds 


that you cannot poſlibly, either offer or 


perform a more agreeable thing to the 
Gods, than the entertaining of a right 
Notion of them, you will then avoid Su- 
perſtition as a no leſs Evil than Atheiſm 
it ſelf. The Story therefore is b thus told, 
after the moſt conciſe manner, the molt 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary parts being cut off. 
They tell us, how that once og a time, 
Rhea having accompanied with Saturn by 
ſtcalth, the c Sun found them out, and pro- 
nounced a folema Curſe againſt her, con- 
taining that ſhe ſhonld not be delivered 


with the Perfians in worſhiping none but the sun; and the other 


Gods to have been introduce 
wanton Sects. 


by Superftitious Innovators and 


in 


— 
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until the Evening. They fay alſo that Nephthys was 
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in any Month or Year : But that Hermes, afterwards 
making his Court to the Goddeſs, obtained her Favour, 
in requital of which, he went and play'd at Dice with 
the Moon, and won of her the ſeventieth Part from 


each of her Illuminations, and out of all theſe made 


five new Days, which he added to the three hundred 
and ſixty other Days of the Year, which the «Agypri- 
ans therefore to this Day call the Epagomenæ (or the 
Superadded Days) and they obſerve them as the Birth 


Days of their Gods. Upon the firſt of theſe they ſay 


Oſiris was born, and that a Voice came into the World 


(a) with him, ſaying, The Lord of all Things is now 


born. There are others that affirm that one Pamyles, 


as he was (b) fetching Water at Thebes, heard a Voice 


out of the Temple of Jupiter, bidding him to publiſh 
with a loud Voice, That Oſiris the Great and Good was 
now born. And that he thereupon got to be Foſter Fa- 
ther to Oſiris, Saturn (c) entrulting him with the 
Charge of him; and that the Feaſt called Pamylio (re- 
ſembling the Priapejan Proceſſion, which the Greeks call 
Phallephoria) was inſtituted in Honour of him. Upon 


the ſecond Day Arweris was born, whom ſome call 
Apollo, and others the Elder Orus. Upon the third 


Typhon was born, who came not into the World either 
in due Time, or by the right Way, but broke a Hole 
in his Mother's Side, and leap'd out at the Wound. 


Upon the fourth Iſis was born in the Fens. And upon 


the Fifth Nephthys, whom they ſometimes call the End, 
and ſometimes Venus, and ſometimes alſo Victory: Of 
theſe they ſay Oſiris and Arueris were (d) begot by the 
Sun, Iſis by Hermes, and Typhon and Nephthys by Sa- 
turn. For which reaſon, their Kings looking. upon the 
third of the Epagomenæ as an inauſpicious Day, did no 
Buſineſs upon it, nor took any care of their Bodies 


663 


3 


(4) For Tay Fett, I read Tex FevTt. (6b) For v evo, 


read vPpevauerey (c) J read YL ectoavTos for £Y XeighTayT0y 


8 I ſuppoſe becauſe of the Similitude of their Rites and Wor: 
F 3 (4) mary 
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(a) married unto Jyphon, and that Iſis and Oſiris were 
in Love with one another before they were born, and 
enjoyed each other (b) in the Dark before they came 


into the World. Some add alſo, that (c) Arveris was 


thus begotten, and that he was called by the eAgypri- 
aus the Elder Orus, and by the Greeks, Apollo. And 
they fay that Oſiris when he was King of Ag ypt, 
drew them off trom a Beggarly and Beſtial way of 
Living, by ſhewing them the Uſe of Grain, and by 


making them Laws, and teaching them to honour the 
Gods. And that afterwards he travelled all the World 


over, and made it Civil, having but little need of 
Arms, for that he drew the moſt to him, alluring them 


by Perſuaſion and Oratory, intermixed with all ſorts 
of Poetry and Muſickx: Whence it is, that the Greeks 
look upon him as the very ſame with (4) Bacchus. 


They furcker add, that Typhon, while he was from 
Home, attempted nothing againſt him; for that Jie 
was very watchful, and guarded her ſelf cloſely trom 
him. But that when he came Home, he formed a Plot 


againſt him, (e) taking ſeventy two Men for Accom- 
plices of his Conſpiracy, and being alſo abetted by a 
certain Queen of Athiopia, whoſe Name they ſay was 


Aſo. Having therefore privately taken the Meaſure of 
O/iris's Body, and framed a curious Ark, very finely 


| beautified, and juſt of the Size of his Body, he brought 
it to a certain Banquet. And as all were wonderfully 
delighted with ſo rare a Sight, and admired it greatly, 


Jyphon, in a ſporting manner, promiſed, that which- 
ſoever of the Company, ſhould, by lying in it, find 


— 


(a) I read yiundhai for Taka with Xylander. (b) The Sun 
communicates his Light to the Moon in the lower Hemiſphere. 
(e) Arueris in Hebrew Arber, i. e. The Watchman, and av e in 
Coptic, is the Seer, Prophet, or King, as Roe in Hebrew. (d) The 
moſt ancient Forms of Government, as well as of Tunes, Dances 
and Temples, were but Imitations of what was obſerved in the 


Heavens. (e) "The Supreme Judicatures of Ap ypr conſiſted of 
LXXII. which were, as it were, the XXXVI. Decani of the Supe- 


rior World, joined with the XXXVI. Nomarchæ of Fg pt, or the 
Inferior World by way of Repreſentation, e 


it 
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it to be of the Size of his Body, ſhould have it for a 
preſent. And as every one of them was forward to 
try, and none fitted it, (4) Oſiris at laſt got into it 
himſelf, and lay along in it; whereupon they that 
were there preſent, immediately ran to it and clapt 
down the Cover upon it, and when they had faſt ned 
it down with Nails, and ſordered ic with (b) melted 
Lead, they carried it forth to the River fide, and let 
it ſwim into the Sea at the (c) Ta»a;tick Month, which 
the Ag yptians therefore to this Day abominate, and 
ſpit at the very Naming of it. Theſe things happen- 

ed (as they ſay) upon the ſeventeenth of the Month 


Athyr, when the Sun enters into the Scorpion, and (4) 


that was upon the eight and twentieth Year of the 
Reign of Oſiris. But there are ſome that ſay that 
was the Time of his Life, and not of his Reign. And 
becauſe the Pans and Satyrs that inhabited the Region 
about (e) Chemmis, were the firit that knew of this 
Diſaſter, and raiſed the (F) Report of it among the 
People, all ſudden Frights and Diſcompoſures among 
the People, have been ever ſince called Panic Fears. 
But when Js heard of it, ſhe cut off in that very 
Place, a Lock of her Hair, and put on a Mourning 
Weed, where there is a Town at this Day named 
Coptros (which is a Mourning) others think that Name 
iignifies Bereiving, for that ſome uſe the Word Coptein 
for Depriving. And as ſhe wandered up and down (b) 
in ail Places, being deeply perplext in her Thoughts, 

and left no one ſhe met withal unſpoken to, ſhe met. 
at laſt with certain little Children, of whom alſo ſhe 


(a) That is, the Sun into the Moon. (Y) For 3:97, moruBley 
| read 32ppuoy poavBdey. (c) So named from Tanaus King of the 
Scythians, mentioned by Trogus Pompeius, as the fit ſt Invader of - 
t. He ſeems to me to be the ſame with Typhon (for Ezechiel 
calls this very Place Taphnis) but Hierogliphycally expreſſad. 
4) For 2x&vs read 2x&yo, (e) I read yepiy for yay With 
linder. (f) For A%yov, I read 7 (4) Froin Caphta, which 
15 Syriac for a Blow with the Hund, and not from the Greek xbn]eav. 
This Place is called Chaphtor in the Bible. (b) I read Tayry tor 
Ie. f | | | 


F. 4 | enquired 
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enquired about the Ark. (c) Now theſe had chanced to 


ſee all that had paſſed, and they named to her the very 
Mouth of the Nile, by which (4) Typhon's Accomplices 


had ſent the Veſſel into the Sea; for which reaſon the 


Agyptians account little Children to have a Faculty 


of Divination, and uſe more eſpecially to lay hold on 


their Omens when they play in Sacred Places, or chance 
to ſay any thing there, whatever it be. And find- 


ing afterwards that Ofiris had made his Court to her 
Sitter, and through Miſtake enjoyed her inſtead of her 


ſelf, for Token of which, ſhe had found the (e) Meli- 
lot Garland which he had left hard by Nephthys, ſhe 
weat to ſeek for the Child (for her Siſter had immedi- 
ately (Y expoſed it as ſoon as ſhe was delivered of it, 


for fear of her Husband Typhon. ) And when, with great 


Difficulty and Labour, ſhe had found it, by means of 


certain Dogs which conducted her to it, ſhe brought it 


up, and he afterwards became her Guard-man and Fol- 
lower, being named (g) Anubis, and reported to guard 
the Gods, as Dogs do Men. Of him ſhe had Tidings 


of the Ark, how it had been thrown out by the Sea 


upon the Coaſts of Byblos, and the Flood had gently 


_ entangled it in a certain Thicket of Heath (or Tama- 
ritt.) And this Heath had in a very ſmall time run up 
into a molt beauteous and large Tree, and had wrought 


it ſelf about it, clung to it, and quite incloſed it with- 


in its Trunk. Upon which, the King of that Place 


much admirivg at the unuſual bigneſs of the Plant, and 
cropping off che buſhy Part that encompaſſeth the now 


Inviſible Cheſt, made of it a Poſt to ſupport the Roof 


of his Houſe. Theſe things (as they tell us) 1fis be- 


— 
_— 


(c) For 72 S*ETuyey, I read 2d J Tvyav. (d) Typhon in 
Coptic, ſignifi-s the Serpent, a Hieroglypick for an Enemy, whether 


Man or Demon. (e) For wer AdTIvor, I read ueaiawrTiyor, With 


Xylander. (f) I add, d after TuporE- with Xylander. 
(g Anubis or yavsc was the ſame with Cneph, Canopus and Eros, 
or IV inged Cupid, The Word ſignifies Winged and Gold, both 


which refer to the Sun, which was the antient Mercury. 


ing 
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ing informed of by the Dæmonial Breath of a (4 Vel 
went her ſelf to Byblos ; where, when ſhe was come, 
ſhe ſate her down hard by a Well very penſive and full 
of Tears, infomuch that ſhe refuſed to ſpeak to any 
Perſon, fave only to the Queen's Women, whom ſhe 
complemented and careſſed at an extraordinary Rate, 
and would often ſtroak back their Hair with their 


Hands, and withal, tranſmit a moſt wonderful fragrant 
Smell out of her Body into theirs. (b) The Queen 


perceiving that her Women's Bodies and Hair thus 
breathed of Ambroſia, greatly longed to become ac- 
quainted with this new Stranger. Upon this, ſhe be- 
ing ſent for, and becoming very Intimate with her, 


was at laſt made Nurſe to her Child. Now the Name- 


of this King (they tell us) was (c) Malcarthos, and 
the Queen, ſome ſay, was called (d) Aſtarte, and ſome, 
Saoſis, and others Nemanns (which in Greek is as much 
as to ſay Athene or Pallas) but Iſis nurſed the Child by 
putting her Finger into his Mouth inſtead of the Breaſt, 
and in the Night time, ſhe would, by a kind uf lam- 
bent Fire, ſinge away what was Mortal about him. 


In the mean while, her ſelf would be turned to a Swal- 


low, and in that Form would fly round about the Poſt, 


bemoaning her Misfortune and ſad Fate; until at laſt, 
the Queen, who ſtood watching hard by, cried out a- 
loud, as ſhe ſaw her Child all on a light Flame, and ſo 


robbed him of Immortality. Upon which, the God- 
deſs diſcovered her ſelf, aud begged the Poſt that held 
up the Roof. Which when ſhe had obtained and taken 
down, ſhe very quickly cropt off the buſhy Heath from 


about it, and (e) wrapping the Trunk in fine Linnen, 


and pouring perfumed Oyl upon it, ſhe put it into the 


Hands of their Kings, and therefore the Byblians, to 


this very Day, worſhip that Piece of Wood, laying it 


2» — 


——— I——_— 


( i) Damons, when felt, are called Spirits, and wheu only heard 


76% and ge, i, e. Words and Voices. () Theſe Stories were 


the popular Sermons of later Prieſts and Expoſitors of antient 
Rites. (c) For pdAxardess, I read udaxaygdFos, and, (d) Acdęern 
tor Acre. (e) The moſt antick ſort of Statues, were bil- 
lars, Poſts and Spears; ſuch was the Quiris of the Sabins, 
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up in the Temple of I/. Then ſhe threw her ſelf. 
don upon the Cheſt, and her Lamentations were ſo 
loud, that the Younger of the Kings (a) two Sons died 
for very Fear; but ſhe having the Elder in her own 


Poſſeſſion, took both it and the Ark and carried them 


on Shipboard, and ſo took Sail. But the River Phe- 


drus (b) ſending forth a very keen and chill Air, it be- 
ing the Dawning of the Morn, ſhe grew incenſed at 


it, and dried up its Current. And in the firſt Place 
where ſhe could take reſt, and found her ſelf to be now 
at liberty, and alone, ſhe opened the Ark, and laid 


her Checks upon the Cheeks of Oſiris, and embraced 
him, and wept bitterly. The little Boy ſeeing her, 
came filently behind her, and peeping, ſaw what it 


was, which ſhe perceiving, caſt a terrible Look upon 
him in the height of her Paſſion, the Fright whereof 
the Child not enduring, (c) immediately died. But 


there are ſome that ſay it was not ſo, but that, (4) in 


the forementioned manner, he dropped into the Sea, 


and was there drowned. And he hath Divine Honours 
given him to this very Day upon the Goddeſſes account; 
tor they aſſure us, that (e) Maneros, whom the Egyp- 
ri ans fo often mention in their Caroles at their Ban- 
quets, is the very ſame. But others ſay che Boy was 


named (7) Paleſtinus, or Peluſias, and that the City of 


chat Name was ſo called from him, it having been built 
Ry this Goddeſs. They alſo relate, that this Maneros, 
fo often ſpoke of in their Songs, was the firſt that in- 
vented Muiick. But ſome there are, that would make 


us believe, that Mantros was not the Name of any Per- 


In, but a certain form of Speech, made uſe of to Peo- 
ple in Drinking and entertaining themſelves at Feaſts, 


(2) Theſe ſeem to have been the ſame with the Grecian 
Sleckręet, or Caſtor and Pollux. (U) For euTgiLavrGr, I read 
with the Aldine Edition, e e-. (e) It is dangerous for 


the Vulgar to pry too far into ſacred Things. (d) For wg, I read 
Tr. (e) Maneros, i. e. The Moon-Kirg was the ſame with Oſiris and 


Artis Menotyrannus. ( f) This is only to hint to us that the Pa- 
leſtines were originally Pciufiores, with whom they agreed in their 
Religious Rites and Opinions; and that i, confirmed by the Scrip- 


ture. fs | 
Cs) by 
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(a) by way of wiſhing that things of that Nature, 

| might prove auſpicious and agreeable to them; ( 
| for that is the Thing which the Egyptians would ex- 
| preſs by the Word Maneros, when they ſo often roar 
it forth. In like manner they affirm that the likeneſs 
of a dead Man, which is carried about in a little Boat 
and ſhewed to them, is not to commemorate the Diſa- 
{ter of Oſiris, as ſome ſuppoſe, but was deſigned to en- 
courage Men to make uſe of, and to enjoy the preſent 
Things, while they have them, {ſince all Men muſt 
quickly become ſuch as they there ſee; for which rea- 
{on, chey bring him into their Revels and Feaſts. But 
when Iſis came to her Son Orus, who was then at Nurſe 
at Butos, and had laid the Cheſt out of the way, J- 
phon, as he Was Hunting by Monn-light, by chance 
light upon it, and knowing the Body again, tore it in- 
to (e) fourteen Parts, and threw them all about. Which 
when Iſis had heard, ſhe went to look for them again 
in a certain Barge made of the Bull-ruſh called Papyrus, 
in which ſhe ſailed over all the Fens. Whence (they 
tell us) it comes to paſs that ſuch as go in Boats made 
of this Ruſh, are never injured by the Crocodiles, they 
having either a (4) Fear, or elſe a Veneration for it, 
upon the account of the Goddeſs 1/:. And this (they 
ſzy) hath occaſioned the Report that there are many 
Sepulchres of Oſiris tn egypt, becauſe ſhe made a par- 
ticular Funeral for each Member as ſhe found them. 
There are others that tell us it was not ſo, but that ſhe 
made ſeveral Effigies of him, and ſeat them to every 
City, taking on her, as if ſhe had ſent them his Body, 
ſo that the greater Number of People might pay Di- 
vine Honours to him; and withal, that if it ſhould 
chance that Typhoz ſhould get the better of Oruas, and 
thereupon ſearch for the Body of Oſiris, many being 
diſcourſed of and ſhewed him, he might deſpair of ever 


—————— 


** 


f 1 


(a) J inſert 1% before aioma. (ö) For Tir, I read 2 T6. 
(:) Theſe fonrteen Parts plainly refer to the fourteen Days of the 
Wane of the Moon, which ſhews the Ark to be the Creſſent. 


(4) The truth was, that it ſtuck to their Teeth, 
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finding the right one. But of all Oſiris's Members, Iſs; 
could never find out his private Part, for it had been 
preſently flung into the (a) River Nilus, and the Carp, 
Sea-breame and Pike eating of it, were for that reaſon 
(6) more ſcrupulouſſy avoided by them than any other 
Fiſh. But [js, in lieu of it, made its Effigies, and ſo 
confecrated the Phallus (it being a Reſemblance of it) 


for which the Agyptians, to this Day, obſerve a (c 


Feſtival. After this, Oſiris coming out of Hell to aſſiſt 


his Son Orns, firſt (4) Iaboured and trained him up in 


the Diſcipline of War, and then queſtioned him what 
he thought to be the gallanteſt thing a Man could do; 


to which he ſoon reply'd, to avenge ones Father and 


Mothers Quarrel when they ſuffer Injury. He asked 


| him a ſecond time, what Animal he eſteem'd moſt uſe- 
ful to ſuch as would go to Battle: (e) Orus told him a 


Horſe; ro which he ſaid, that he wondred much at his 


Anſwer, and could not imagine why he did not rather 
name a Lyon than a Horſe. Oras replied, that a Lyon 
might indeed be very ſerviceable to one that needed 


Help, but a Horſe would ſerve beſt to cut off and diſ- 


perſe a flying Enemy. Which when Oſiris heard, he 


was very much pleaſed with him, looking upon him 
now as ſufficiently inſtructed for a Soldier. It is report- 


_ ed likewiſe, that as a great. many went over daily un- 
to Oras, Typhon's own Concubine, (F) Thueris deſert- 


ed alſo; but that a certain Serpent purſuing her cloſe 
at the Heels, was cut in pieces by Orus's Men, and that 


for that reaſon they ſtill fling a certain Cord into the 


midſt of the Room, and then chop it to pieces. The 
Battle therefore continued for ſeveral Days, and 0% 


at laſt prevail'd; but Jie, although ſhe had Typhor de- 


(4) Therefore called the EHux of Oſiris. (5) For @s 66, [ 


read & dg. (e) The Bacchanals. (d) I read with Perauius's Co- 


oy. Samoa for Sramovirar. (e) Orus in Coptick od ga i. e. 
the King, whence Phaouro or Pharoa in the ſame Senſe: he was 
the fame with Oſiris, but of a later Foundation, therefore called 
his Son, as Apollo was Fupiters. () 1 know not whether ſhe be 
the ſame with Foujephus's Tharvis, which he makes to be Moſes 5 
Miftref, Thru in Coptick ſignifies Queen; ſhe was a little be- 
fore calle! 4/0, i. e. Puiſſant, I take her to be the Man. 
BD | 95 liyered 
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livered up to her faſt bound, yet would not put him 
to Death, but contrarywiſe looſed him, and let him 
go. Which, when Orus perceived, he could not brook 
it with any Patience, but laid violent Hands upon his 
Mother, and plucked the Royal Diadem from off her 
Head. But Hermes preſently ſtep'd in and clapped a 
Cows (a) Head upon her inſtead of a Helmet. Like- 
wiſe when Typhon impeached Orus for being a Baſtard, 

Hermes became his Advocate, and Orus was judged 
Legitimate by all the Gods. After this, they ſay that 
Typhon was worſted in two ſeveral Battles. {is had al- 
ſo by Oſiris, who accompanied with her after her De- 
ceaſe (b) Harpocrates, who came into the World be- 
fore his Time, and was Lame in his lower Parts. Theſe 
then are moſt of the Heads of this Fabular Narration, 
the more harſh and courſe Parts (ſuch as the Deſcripti- 
on of Orus, and the Beheading of 7s) being taken 
out. (c) If therefore they ſay and believe ſuch things as 
theſe of the Bleſſed and Incorruptible Nature (which 
is the beſt Conception we can have of Divinity) asreal- 
ly thus done and happened to it, I need not tell you (4) 
that you ovght to ſpit, and (as eAſchylus ſpeaks) to 

make clean your Mouth at the mentioning of them : For 

you are ſufficiently averſe of your ſelf, to ſuch as en- 
tertain ſuch wicked and barbarous Sentiments concern- 
ing the Gods. And yet that theſe Relations are no- 
thing a-Kin to thoſe Foppiſh Tales, and vain Fictions 
which Poets and Story-tellers are wont, like Spiders, 
to ſpin out of their own Bowels (e) without any 
ſubſtantial Ground or Foundation for them, and then 


Weave and Wire-draw them out at their own Plea- 


ſures; but contain in them certain abſtruſe Queſtions 
and Rehearſals of Events, (f) you your ſelf, are, I 


N . a. 
—— Wn . — 


1 


(a) The Horns of che New Moon. ( Harpocrates, i.e. The 


Lord of the #arpyes or Storms; he is the Sun in the Winter Quar- 
ter. (c) Fheſe Stories (however ſince refin'd upon) were litte- 


rally believed in the more antient and ruder Times. 4) For , 
| read Sy. (e) For aTegyds dvuvToveres, I read dr agyis 
ee Tr. () TO du7n, I add orouarSoray. 8 
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ſuppoſe, convinced. And as Mathematicians do aſſert, 
the Rain-bow to be an Appearance of the Sun, ſo vari- 
egated by the diſtance of the ſight in ſuch aq 
Petition with the Cloud; ſo likewiſe the - Fable 
here related is the Appearance of a certain Way 
of Reaſoning, refracting its Meaning upon ſome other 
Matters, as is plainly ſuggeſted to us, as well by the 
| Sacrifices themſelves, in which there appears ſome- 
N thing lamentable and very ſad, as by the Forms and 
Makes of their Temples, which ſometimes run out 
ll themſelves into lofty Pinnacles, and into open 
1 and airy (2) Cirks; and at other times again, 
if ' have under Ground certain private Cells, re- 
5 ſembling Thebeay Vaults, and dark Oratories; and 
| this is not the leaſt hinted to us by the Opinion receiv- 


| ed about thoſe of Oſiris; becauſe his Body is ſaid to be 
| interred in ſo many different Places. Thongh it may 
" be they will tell you that ſome one Town, ſuch as Aby- 
3 dos or Memphis is named for the Place where his true 
I Body lics, and that the moſt powerful and wealthy a- 


| mong the Ag hptians are molt ambitious to be buried 
| at (b) Aly dos, that ſo they may be near the Body of 
| their God Oſiris; and that the Apis is fed at Memphis, 
| hecauſe he is the (c) Image of his Soul, where alſo 
they will have it that his Body is interred. Some alſo 
interpret the Name of this City to ſignifie, The Hea- 
ven of good Things, and others, (4) The Tomb of Oſiris 
They add, that the little Iſland called Niſtitane, which 
ſtands in the River over againſt the City Gates, Is at 
| other times inaccefſible, and not to be approached to 
| by any Man, and that the very Birds dare not venture 
| to fly over it, nor the Fiſh to touch upon its Banks; 
| yet upon a certain {et time, the Prieſts go over into it, 
| 
| 


and there perform the accuſtomed Rites for the Dead, 
and crown his Tomb, which ſtands there ſhaded over 


aA 


if 'a) Seb, or Races: the 0lympick and other Games were af 
1 firſt invented in Honour of the Suns Motion. (6) Some reduce 

|| it to the Hebrew Abaddon. (e) That is; he is one of the cif 
b M$ Creatures of the Sun. d) Ame nopbi in Coptic, is the Receptacle of 
i is, and the Name of Memphis; it's called in che Bible Nl. 


bj 


by a (a) Citron-Tree, which exceeds any Olive in 


„ bigneſs. But Zudoxus ſaith, That though there be in 
R Ag ypt many Tombs reported to be his, yet his true 
je Body lies at (b) Buſiris, for that that was the Place of 
ay his Birth. Neither can there be any room for Diſpute 
er about T aphoſiris, for that its very Name beſpeaks it; 
ne (c) Offris's Tomb. He alſo commends their (4) cleav- 
wy ing of a Tree, their peeling of Flax, and the Wine 
ad Libations then made by them, becauſe many of their 
ut ſecret Myſteries are therein contained. And it is not 
en theſe Gods only, but all others alſo, that are not un- 
15 gotten and incorruptible, that the Prieſts pretend that 
e. their Bodies lie buried with them, and are by them 
nd ſerved; but their (e) Souls are Stars ſhining in Hea- 
iy. ven; and that the Soul of 1/is is by the Greeks called 
he the Dog, but by the Ag yptians, Sot his; and (F) that 
ay of Orus Orion, and that of Typhon, the Bear. They 
þy- alſo tell us, that towards the Pourtraying of the Ani- 


mals honoured by them, all others pay the Proporti- 
8 on aſſigned them by the Laws, but that thoſe that In- 


bad habit the Country of Thebais, are the only Men that 


og refuſe to contribute any thing, becauſe they believe no 
his Mortal God, but him only whom they call ( 2) Cneph, 
if bho is ungotten and immortal. They therefore who 
1110 ſuppoſe that, becauſe many things of this ſort are 
"A both related and ſhown unto Travellers, they are but 
* ſo many Commemorations of the Actions and Diſaſters 


iich of mighty Kings and Tyrants, who by reaſon of their 
sat Emineat Valour or Puiſſance, wrote the Title of Di- 
vinity upon their Fame, and afterwards fell into great 
Calamities and Misfortunes ; theſe, I ſay, make uſe of 
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(4) For pn id, or as Petavius's Copy has it, And ids, I read 
und uus. Hoster, in Coptic ſignifies Lord Oſiris, (c The 
Name is not Greek but Coptic, and ſignifies Lord Oſiris's Gijt. 
4) This they did to make him an Ark or Foat for his Burial. 
e The Xgyptians believed that all eminent Perſons were made 
*fars when they died; fee Herodotus. (f) For Toro, I read 
Nerv. (p) Thoſe of 
_ *Werior God to the Light or Spirit of the Univerſe, 


Thebais did like the Perſians, reduce their 


the 
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Of Iſb and Ofris. Vol. V. 
the moſt ready Way of eluding the Story, and plauſi- 
bly enough remove things of harſh and uncouth ſound 
from Gods to Men. Nay, Iwill add this farther, that 
the Arguments they uſe, are fairly enough deduced 

from the things themſelves related. For the A p- 
ans recount, that Hermes was, in regard to the Make 
of his Body, (a) with one Arm longer than the other, 
and that Typhoz was by Complexion Red, Orus White, 
and Ofiris Black, as if they had been indeed nothing 
elſe but Men. They moreover ſtyle Oſiris a Comman- 

der, and (b) Canopus a Pilot, from whom they ſay the 
Star of that Name was denominated. Alſo the Ship 
which the Greeks call (c) Argo, being the Image of 
O ſiris's Ark, and therefore, in Honour of it, made a 
Conſtellation, they make to ride not far from Orion and 
the Dog; whereof the one they believe to be Sacred 
to Orus, and the other to Fs. But I fear this would. 
be to ſtir Things that are not to be ſtirred, and to 
declare Var, (d) not only (as Simonides ſpeaks) againſt 
length of Time, but alſo againſt many Nations and Fa- 
milies of Mankind, whom a Religious Reverence to- 
wards theſe Gods, holds faſt bound like (e) Men aſto- 
niſhed and amazed, and would be no other (F) 
than going about to remove ſo great and venerable 
Names from Heaven to Earth, and thereby ſhaking and 
diſſolving that Worſhip and Perſuaſion that hath enter- 

L ed into almoſt all Mens Conſtitutions from their very 

Birth, and opening vaſt Doors to the Atheiſts Faction, 

L/ who convert all Divine Matters into Human, giving | 

1 alſo a large Licenſe to the Impoſtures of Euemerus of f 

| Meſſina, who out of his (g) own Brain, contrived | 
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1 (a) The #g yptians called the South and the North by the Names 
of the Right and Left Hand of the Sun. (5) Canopus was the 
fame with Cneph or Cnuphis, and was no other than Eros or Fupiter » Þ 
$ Pluvius, (e) Argo had its Name from the Syriac Arca, i. 6. 4 4. 
HBałjoe or Long-Boat, like the Creſſent, where the Sun rides. () 
Tor ©, 1 read su, (e) zaTbyas, i. Correptis. ) 1 add 4 W 
before e ovens. g) The g yprizns reckoned the very Sun and 74 
|| Moon among their Kings, becauſe they hold ail Stars to be tÞ- 34 
= <euls of Men. Rn 
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Of Iſis and Oſiris. 
certain Memoirs, of a moſt incredible and imaginary 
Mythology, and thereby ſpread all manner of Atheiſm 
throughout the World, by drawing out the Names of 
all the received Gods under the Style of Generals 
cea-Captains and Kings, whom he makes to have lived 


in the more remote and ancient Times; and to be re- 
corded in Golden Characters in a certain Country cal- 
led (a) Panchoa, with which notwithſtanding never 


any Man, either Barbarian or Grecian, had the good 
Fortune to meet, except Euemerus alone, who (it 
ſeems) failed to the Land of the Panchoans and Triphyl- 


l;ans, that neither have, nor ever had a being. And al- 


though the Actions of (b) Semiramis are ſung among the 


Ahrians as very great, and likewiſe thoſe of Seſoſtris 


in Ag ypt; and the Phrygians to this very Day ſtyle all 


illuſtrious and ſtrange Actions Manick ones, becauſe 


(c) Manis, one of their antient Kings (whom ſome 
call Maſdes) was a brave and mighty Perſon. And 
although Cyrus enlarged the Empire of the Perſians, 


and Alexander that of the Macedonians, within a little 


Matter of the World's End, yet have they ſtill retain- 


ed the Names and Memorials of gallant Princes. And 


it ſome, (d) puffed up with exceſſive Vain-glory (as 
Plato ſpeaks) having their Minds enflamed at once with 


both youthful Blood and Folly, have with an unruly 
Extravagancy, taken upon them the ſtyle of Gods, and 


had Temples erected in their Honour; yet this Opinion 


of them flouriſhed but for a ſhort Seaſon, and they af- 
terwards underwent the Blame of great Vanity and 


Arrogancy, conjoyned with the higheſt Impiety aud 
Wickedneſs ; and fo, | e 


Like Smoak they flew away with ſwift pac'd Fate. 


LO IS 


r 41a y£yeaupirot. (Þ) Cedrenus ſaith, Semiramis was the ſame 


WM ith bea: If ſo, ſhe differed not from Aſtatte, Iſis and Venus, to 


"hom the Pidgeoti was ſacred. Shemiramith in Hebrew, is Caleſtit 
Breelſa, (e It may be Manis was the ſame With Memis and 0f- 
% (4) For sFalge ret, I read fag Ferrets 


tive 
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And being dragg'd away from the Altars like Fugi- 


(2) For aN, I read Ila Tv, and draft panueray, 
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tive Slaves, they have now nothing left them but their 
Tombs and Graves. Which made Antigonus the Elder, 
when one Hermoclotus had in his Poems declared him 
to be Son to the San, and a God, to fay to him: Friend, 
He that empties my Cloſe-ſtool-pan, knows no ſuch Matter 


by me. And Lyſippus the Carver, had good reaſon 


to quartel with the Painter Apelles, for drawing Alex- 
ander*s Picture with a Thunder-bolt in his Hand, 
whereas himſelf had made him but with a Spear, which 


(he ſaid). was natural and proper for him, and a Weg- 
pon; the Glory of which, no time would rob him of. 
Therefore they maintain the wiſer Opinion, who hold 


that the things here ſtoried of Typhon, Oſeris and If, 


were not the Events of Gods, nor yet öf Men, but 
of certain Grand Dæmons, whom Plato, Pythagoras, 


Jenocrates and Chryfippus (following herein the Opini- 


on of the moſt antient Theokopiſts) affirm to be of 


greater ſtrength than Men, and to tranſcend our Nature 


by much in Power, but not to have a Divine Part pure 
and unmixt, but fuch as participates of both the Souls 
Intention, and the Bodies Senfation;and thoſe (a) receiv- 
ing both Pleafure and Pain; and That the Paſſions that 


attend theſe Mutations, diſorder ſome of them more, 


and others of them lefs. For there are divers degrees 
both of Vertue and Vice, as among Men, ſo alſo among 


Damons: For what they ſing about among the Greeks | 
concerning the Ciants and the Titans, and of (b) certain 
horrible actions of Saturns, as aaſo of Pythons Combats 


with Apollo, of the (c) Flights of Bacchus and the Ram- | 


blings of Ceres, come nothing ſhott of the Relations a+ | 
bout Oſiris and TJyphon, and others ſuch, which every | 


Body may lawfully and freely hear as they are told in 


hb —— — 1 


(a) For $29 6u4v10, I read ve N ẽ˖mꝗs; and for p, and al- 
Jos. ey, | read EUTews and a1 Nijc s. (50 For TIV0s, I read 71 


pes. (c) I read quyet for 0%, with Xylander out of Euſebi. ; 


us, Bacchus bath the Name of Dionſos in Greek, that is, The | 
God of Nyſa, which was a Town in Arabia, ſo named from the 
Hebrew Nuſa, which is Flight, The LXX. render Febovs Nil; þ 
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the Mythology. The like may be alſo ſaid of thoſe 
things, that being veiled over in the Myſtick Rites and 
Sacred Ceremonies of Initiation, are therefore kept pri- 

vate from the Sight and Hearing of the Common Sort. 
We alſo hear Homer often calling ſuch as are extraordi- 
nary good, Godlike, and Gods Comperes, and, 


In Counſel equal with the Deities. 


hut the Epithet derived from Demons, we find him to 


beſtow upon the Good and Bad indifferently, as; 


Demon: lite, Sir, make haſte, why do you ſear the Agives 


thus And then on the contrary ſide. 
When the fourth time he ruſht on like a Demon: 


And again. (Where Jupiter ſpeaks thus to Juno.) 


Daæmoncal Dame, what hath poor Priam done, 
To anger you ſo much? Or what his Son? 
That you reſolve fair Illiums Overthrow ;, - 

And your revengeful Purpoſe won't forgo. 
Where he ſeems to make Dæmons to be of a mix'd and 
vnequal Temper and Inclination. Whence it is that 
Plato aſſigns to the Olympick Gods, Dexter things and 
odd Numbers, and the oppoſite to theſe, to Dæmaus. 
And Xenocrates alſo is of Opinion, that ſuch Days as are 
commonly accounted unlucky, and thoſe Holy Days, in 
which are uſed Scourgings, Beatings of Breaſts, Faſtings, 
vacouth Words, or obſcene Speeches, do not appertain 
to the Honour of Gods, or of good Demons ; but thinks 
there are in the Air that invirons us about, certain 
great and mighty Natures;but withal, (a) morſe and te- 


F 


trical ones, that take pleaſure in ſuch things as theſe ; 


and if they have them, they do no farther Miſchief. On 
the other ſide, the Beneficent ones are ſtyled by Heſiod, 
Holy Demons, and Guardians of Mankind. and, | 


wo Wits: * 1 1 1 


(a) This confirms the Obſervation of St. Paul, that the Cacrifi- 
ces of the Gentiles were made to Demons, and not to Gods; 
and this is fully proved by Perphyry, in his Book De Abſtinentia, 
Where he is no: aſhamed to juſtifie them in it. 55 
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| Givers of Wealth, this Royal Gift they have. 

And Plato calls this ſort, the Interpreting and miniſtring 
Kind; and faith, they are in a middle Place bet wixt the 
Gods and Men, and that they carry up Mens Prayers 
and Addreſſes thither, and bring from thence hither 


Prophetick Anſwers and diſtributions of good Things. 
Empedacles ſaith alſo, that Demons undergo ſevere Pu- 
niſhinears, for their Evil Deeds and Miſdemeanors. 


The force of Air, them to the Sea purſues; 
The Sea again upon the Land them ſpues. RTE! 
| The Land (a) to th' Sun; the Sun to Pits of Air, 
Aad jo around, they all in Terrors are. Fon 


© Until being thus chaſtened and purified, they are again 
admitted to that Region and Order that ſuits their Na- 
ture. Now ſuch Things, and ſuch like Things as theſe, 


they tell us are here meant concerning Typhon ; how 


be, moved with Envy and Spigttt, perpetrated moſt 
wicked and horrible Things, arid pitting all Things 
into Confuſion, filled both Land and Sea with infinite 
Calamities and Evils, and afterwards ſuffered for it con- 


dign Puniſhment. But now the Avenger of Oſiris, who 


was both his Siſter and Wife, having extinguiſhed and 
put an end to the Rage and Madneſs of Jyphon, did not 
forget the many Conteſts and Difficulties ſhe! had en- 


countered withal, not her Wanderings and Travels to 


and fro, ſo far as to commit her many Acts, both of 


Wiſdom and Courage (6) to utter Oblivion and Silence, 


buli mixed them with their moſt Sacred Rites of Initia- 


tion, and together conſecrated them as Reſemblances, | 


dark Hints, and (c) Imitations of her former Suffer- . 


ings, both as an Example and Encouragement of Piety 


for both Men and Women that ſhould hereafter fall un- 
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(4) For eU Tread Eg evyos, and for dM, d, 
as it is cited in the Treatiſe De vitandy are alieno. {b) J add vs 


4s before dures tay, and read emBanauce for warCantad e IT | 
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der the like hard Circumſtances and Diſtreſſes. And 
now both her ſelf and Oſiris being for their Vertue 
changed from good Demons into Gods, as were (a) Her- 
cules and Bacchus, after them, they have (and not with- 
out juſt Grounds) the Honours of both Gods and De- 
ons joyned together; their Power being indeed eve- 
ry where great, but yet more eſpecial and eminent (b) 
in Thiags upon and under the Earth. For Sarapis (they 
ſay) is no other than Pluto, and Iſis the ſame with Pro- 
ſerpine, as Archemachus of Eubæa informs us; as alſo 


(e) Heraclides of Pontus, where he delivers it as his 


Opinion, that the Oracle at Canopus appertains to Puro. 
Beſides, Prolemens, ſurnamed Soter, or The Saviour, d) 
ſaw in a Dream the Coloſſis of Pluto that ſtood at Sinepe 
(although he knew it not, nor had ever ſeen what Shape 
it was of) calling upon him, and bidding him to con- 
vey it ſpeedily away to Alexandria. A id as he was ig- 
norant, and at a great Loſs where it ſnonld ſtand, and 


was telling his Dream to his Familiars, there was tovad 
by chance a certain Fellow, that had been à general 


Rambler in all Parts (his Name was Soſius) wioaftirm- 


ed he had ſeen ſuch a Coloſſus as the King had dreamt of, 


at Sinope. e therefore ſent Soteles and Dionyſos thither, 


who ia a long time, and wich much difficulty, and not 
without the ſpecial Help of a Divine Providence, ſtole 


it away, and brought it to Alexandria. When theres 
fore it was conveyed thither, and (e) viewed, Timothy 


the Expoſitor, and Manethes the Sabennitto, concluding 


from the (f) Cerberus and Serpent that ſtood by it, that 
(7) it muſt be che Statue of Plato, perſwade Ptolomy it 
could appertain to no other God but Serapis, For he 
had not (+) this Name when he came from thence, but 
after he was removed to Alexandria, he acquired the 


— 


(a) Hercules and Bacchus were indeed the ſame with Oſris, hut 
their Temples were younger than his. (6) For oy 7g7ozs, I read 
& Tots, (e) So I read for Heraclitus. (d) For a4yvaaz, I read. 
264); (e) For op Fnv, I read Sed. ( F) Cerberus was the, 
Internal Mercury, and the Serpent Typhon. (g) For 575 i read, 


* 


ut. (b) For 20 O-, I reads es | 
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Name of Serapis, which is the Fg yptian for Plato. Al- 
though it muſt be owned that Hiraclitus the Phyſiologſt, 
ſaich, Pluto and Bacchus are (a) one and the ſame; (b) 
for thoſe that will needs have Pluto to be the Body, the 
Soul being as it were diſtracted and drunken in it, do, 
ia my Opinion, make uſe of an over fine and ſubtle Al- 
legory. lt is therefore better to make Oſiris to be the 
fame with Bacchus, and Serapis again with Oſiris, he ob- 
taining that Appellation ſince the Change of his Nature. 
For which reaſon, Serapis is a common God to all; but 
how they conſider Oſiris, they who participate of Di- 
vine Matters beſt underſtand. For there is no reaſon 

we ſhould attend tothe Writings of the Phrygians,which 
fay that (c) one (4) Charopos was Daughter to Hercules, 
and that Typhen was Son to Iſæacus Son of Hercules; no 
more than we have not to contemn Philarchus, when he 
writes that Bacchus firſt hrought two Bullocks ont of In- 
dia into Æg ypt, and that the Name of the one was Apis, 
and the other Ofi-is. But that Serapis is the Name of 
him who orders the Univerſe, from Sairem, which ſome 
uſe for Beautifying and Setiug forth. Fot theſe Senti- 
ments of Philarchus's are very foolih and abſurd ; but 
\ theirs are much more ſo, who afſlirm Serapis to be po 
God art all, but only the Name of the Soro (or Cheſt) in 
which Apis lies; and that there are at Memphis certain 
great Gates of Copper, called the Gates of Obl;vionand } 
Lanentation, which being opened when they bury the | 
Apis make a doleful and hideous Noiſe; which (ſay they) 
is the reaſon that when we hear any ſort of Copper lu- 
ſtrament ſounding, we are preſeatly ſtartled and ſeized 
with Fear. But they judge more diſcreetly, (e) who 
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(a) T read true 67% for &7O-. (b) When they are mad and deli. 
rious, they come to be of this Opinion, is added in the Greek Copy, 
but 1 ſuppoſe it was originally but a Marginal Reflexion. (c) For 
T5, I read 216. (d) He ſuppoſes the Name Charopos to be the 
ſame with Szrapisz but it come; nearer to the Greek, Corybas, and 
the Hebrew, Cherub, which fignifies a carved Statue or Figure, which 
probably might be a Cow, it being a Female Numen. (e) 1 add 

cfore of , and read ge T ee for METEWTECIW a 
ſoppoſe 


% 
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ſuppoſe his Name to be derived from Sexeſthai, or Souſt= 
bai (which ſignifies to be born along) andfo make it to 
mean, that the Motion of the Univerſe is hurried and 
born along violently. But tke greateſt Part of the Prieſts 
Al. do ſay, that Oſiris and Apis are both of them but one 
complex Being, while they tell us in their Sacred Com- 
oh. mentaries and Sermons, that- we are to look upon the 
As, as the (a) beautiful Image of the Soul of Oſiris. I, 
for my part, do believe, that if the Name of Serapis be 
55 Egyptian, it may not improperly denote Foy and Mer- 
riment, becauſe I find the Ag yptians term the Feſtival 


98 which we call Charmoſyna (or Merry making) in their 
ls, WW Language (b) Sairei, Beſides, I find Plato to be of O- 
15 pinion, that Pluto is called Hades, becauſe he is the Son 


he ob Aido (which is Modeſty) and becauſe he is a (c) gen- 
le God to ſuch as are converſant with him. And as a- 


5 mong the eg yptians, there are a great many other 
of Names that are alſo definitions of the Things they ex- 
ne preſs, ſo they call that Place, whether they believe Mens 
71 Souls to go after Death, (4) Amenthes, which ſignifies 
at in their Language, The Receiver and the Giver. But 
bo whether this be one of thoſe Names that have been an- 
in tiently brought over and tranſplanted out of Greece into 
in Egypt, we ſhall conſider ſome other time. But at pre- 
d ſent we muſt haſten to diſpatch the remaining Parts of 
he dhe Opinion here handled. Oſiris therefore and Iſis paſ- 
1) ſed from the Number of good Demons into that of Gods; 
1- but the Power of Typher being much obſcured and weak- 
d ned, and himſelf beſides in great dejection of Mind, and 


in Agony, and, as it were, at the laſt Gaſp, they there- 
fore one while uſe certain Sacrifices to comfort and ap- 


ͤ—ü— — 1 
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Vs (a) The Bull called Apis was to have a white Star in his Forehead, 
or the better to repreſent the Sun, whoſe Spirit dwelt within it. (6) 
* Shira in Hebrew is Singing; and Sarapis or Star Ab, Dominus Pa- 
d ier, or Princeps Pater. (c) Hades Aidoneus or Adonis, was the 
h lame with the German Odin or Mars ; it was the Diminutiye of 


dd or God, which ſignifies Good and Rich. (d) Amen in Coptic, 
122 and Tha to give. I take Anentbes to ſignifie ſimply 
2 Recep. 7 Do Ol , 
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peaſe his Mind, and another while again, have certain 
Solemnities wherein they abaſe and affront him, both 
by miſ-handling and abuſing ſuch Men as they find to 
have red Hair, and by breaking the Neck of an A,, 
down a precipice (as do the Coprires) becauſe (a) Typbon 
was Red and of the Aſſes Complexion. Moreover, 
Thoſe of Buſiris and Lycopolis, never make any uſe of 
Trumpets, becauſe they give a Sound like that of Aſſes, 
Ard they altogether eſteem the Aſs as an Animal, not 
Clean, but Dzmoniack, becauſe of its Reſemblance to 
Typhon ; and when they make Cakes at their Sacrifices, 
upon the Months of Payni and Phaophi, they impreſs up- 
on them an Aſs Bound. Alſo when they do their Sa- 
_ crifices to the Sun, they enjoyn (6) ſuch as perform 
Worſhip to that God neither to wear Gold, nor to give 
Fodder to an Aſs. It is alſo moſt apparent, that the 
Phythagoreans look upon Typhon as a Dæmoniack Power; 
for they ſay he was produced in an even Proportion of 
Numbers, to wit, in that of Fifty Six. And again, 
they ſay that the (c) Property of the Triangle appertains 
to Pluto, Bacchus and Mars; of the Quadrangle, to Rhea, 
Venus, Ceres and Veſta; of Twelve Angels, to Jupiter; 
and of (4) Fifty Six, to Typhon, as Eudoxus relates. And 
becauſe the Æg yptions are of Opinion that Typhon was 
born of a (e) Red Complexion, they are therefore uſed 
to devote to him, ſuch of the Neat Kind as they find to 
be of a Red Colour; and their Obſervation herein is ſo 
very nice and ſtrict, that if they perceive the Beaſt to 
have but one Hair about it that is either Black or White, 
they account it unfic for Sacrifice. For they hold that 
what is fit to he made a Sacrifice, muſt not be ofa Thing 
_ agreeable to the Gods, but contrarywiſe, ſuch things 
as contain the Souls of Uggodly and Wicked Men trans- 


— 


28 


— 


(a) They ſuppoſe the Soul of 7Typhoy, or the Serpent, to be in 
him; as the Soul of Ofiris was in the Ox. The Ass was in more 
eſteem where Horſes were ſcarce. (b) I read with Xjlander ge- 
o' for Egoutvors, (e) I add v or Sura after rer. 
(4) So 1 read with Aylznder for 58. (e) Fire was the gf 
Devil, and Water their God, ne . 

| form'd 
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form'd into their Shapes. Wherefore in the more an- 
cient of Times, they were wont, after they had pro- 
nounced a ſolemn Curſe upon the Head of the Sacrifice, 
and had cut it off, to fling it into the River Nilus; but 
now adays, they diſtribute it among Strangers. Thoſe 
alſo among the Prieſts that were termed Spbragiſtæ or 


| Sealers, were wont to Seal the Beaſt that was to be of- 


fered ; and the engraving of their Seal, was (as Caſtor 
tells us) (a) a Man upon his Knees with bis Hands tied 
behind him, and a Knife ſet under his Throat. They be- 


lieve moreover, that the Als ſuffers for being like him 


(as hath been already ſpoken ot) and chat as much for 
the Stupidity and Senſualneſs of his Diipolition, as for 
the Redneſs of his Colour. Wheretore, becauſe that of 
all the Perſian Monarchs, they had the greateſt Aver- 
ſion for Ochus, as looking upon him as a Villanous and 
Abominable Perſon, they gave him the Nick-name of 
the (b) Aſs : Upon which, he replied: But this Aſs 
ſhall dine upon your Ox, and ſo he ſlaughtered the Apis, 
as Dinon relates to us in his Hiſtory. As for thoſe that 
tell us that (c) Typhon was ſeven Days flying from the 
Battle upon the Back of an Aſs, and having narrowly 
eſcaped with his Life, afterwards begot two Sons, cal- 
led Hieroſolymus and Judæus, they are manifeſtly diſco- 

vered by the very Matter, to wreſt into this Fable the 

Relations of the Jews. And ſo much for the Allego- 
ries and ſecret Meanings which this Head affords us. 
And now begin we at another Head, which is the Ac 
count of thoſe who (4) ſeem to offer at ſomething more 

Philoſophical; and of theſe we will firft conſider the 
more ſimple and plain fort. And they are thoſe that 
tel] ns, that as the Greeks are uſed to allegorize Crono 
(or (e) Saturn) into Chronos (Time) and Hera (or Juno) 


—— 


(a) In Memory of the more antient Cuſtom of ſacrificing Men 
to Mars, Pluto, or the Devil. (b) That is, The Devil. (c) The 
Hieroglyphical meaning of this Story, was that Moſes was aſſiſted 
by the Devil, in reſcuing the Iſraelites out of Ag ypt, (d) 1 read 
Tos troy for Suraptroey. (e) Saturn, or the Sun, is the Mea- 
5 of Time, and uno, or the Moon, hath great Effects upon the 


into 


I 
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into Aera (Air) and alſo to reſolve the Generation of 
Vulcan into the Change of Air into Fire; ſo alſo among 
the AÆgyptians, (a) Oſiris is the River Nilus, who ac- 
companies with 1ſis, which is the Earth, and Typhan is 
the Sea, into which the Milus falling, is thereby de. 
ſtroyed and pulled in pieces, excepting only that Part 
of it which the Earth receives and drinks up, by means 
whereof it becomes prolifick. There is alſo a kind of 
a facred Lamentation uſed to (b) Saturn, wherein they 
bemoan him, Who was born in the Left Side of the World, 
and died in the Right. For the Agyptians believe the 
_ Eaſtern part to be the Worlds Face, and the Northern 
its Right Hand, and the Southern its Left. And there- 
fore the River Nilus holding its Courſe from the South- 
ern Parts towards the Northern, may juſtly be ſaid to 
have its Birth in the Left Side, and irs Death in the 
Right. For which reaſon, the Prieſts account the Sea 
abominable, and call Salt Typhon's Foam And (e) it is 
one of the things they look upon as unlawful, and pro- 
hibited to them, to uſe Salt at their Tables. And they 
| vſe not to ſalute any Pilots, becauſe they have to do 
with the (4) Sea. And this is not the leaſt reaſon of 
their fo great averſedneſs to Fiſh. They alſo make 
the Picture of a Eſh to denote Hatred. And therefore 
at the Temple of Minerva at Sais, there was carved 
in the Porch an Infant and an Old Man, and after them 
a Hawk, and then a Eſh, and after all, a Hippatamis | 
(or River- Horſe) which in a Symbolical manner, con- 
rained this Sentence: O] you that are born, and that | 
die (e) God hateth Impudence. From whence it is E N 
that by a Child and an Old Man, they expreſs our being | 
Born, and our Dying; by a Hawk, God; by a Fiſh, Ha- 
red (by reaſon of the Sea, as hath been before ſpoken) | 
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(a) The g yptians believe Water to be animated by the Soul 
of the Fun, and the Earth by that of the aon, (5) Kun, 
ur Cronos was called by the 'Ag yptians, Kyrantis, i. e. Carnutus: ; 
he being the ſame with Oſiris, and the Deus Lunus. (e)! read I 
r 354 for Legi. (d) They reckoned the Sea as a part of Auenbes 4 
or Hell. (e) Here I ſupply the Lacuns thus; 5 8 IG EA TOY N 
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and by a River-Horſe, Impudeuce, becauſe (as they ſay) 


he killeth his Sire, and forceth his Dam. That alſo 


which the Pythagoreans are uſed to ſay, which is, that 
the Sea is The (a) Tear of Saturn, (b) may ſeem to hint 
out to us, that it is not pure nor congenial with our 


Race. Theſe then are the Things that may be uttered 
without Doors, and in Publick, they containing no- 


thing but Matters of Common Cogniſance. But now | 
the moſt Learned and Reſerved ot the Prieſts do not 
term the Nilus only Oſiris, and the Sea Typhon 5 but in 
General, the whole Principle and Faculty of rendering 
Moiſt, they call (c) Oſiris, as believing it to be the 
Cauſe of Generation, and the very Subſtance of the 
Seminal Moiſture, And on the other hand, whatever 


is Aduſt, Fiery, or any way Dryino and repugnant to 


Wet, they call (4) Typhon, And therefore, becauſe 
they believe he was of a Red and Sallow Colour when 


he was born, they do not greatly care to meet with 


Men of ſuch Looks, nor willingly converſe with them. 
On the other ſide again, they Fable that Oſiris, when 
he was Born, was of a Black Complexion, becauſe that 
all Water renders Earth, Cloaths and Clouds black, 
when mixed wich them; and the Moiſture alſo that is 
in young Perſons, makes their Hair Black ; but Gray- 
neſs, like a ſort of Paleneſs, comes up through over 
much Drought upon ſuch as are now paſt their Vigour, 

and begin to decline in Years. In like manner the 
Spring time is Gay, Fecund, and very Agreeable; but 
the Autumn, through defect of Moiſture, is both de- 


ſtructive to Plants, and ſickly to Men. Moreover, the 


Ox called (e) Anevis, which is kept at Heliopolis (and 
s Sacred to Oſiris, and judged by ſome to be the Sire 


1 


"i 3 


4 r 


(4) They fancied their God to die when he went down to 
Amenthes, and to revive again in the Morning. (6) For og, 
| read do Sets. (c) The Inſpiration of the Sun cauſes the fluid- 
neſs of Water. (d) The Serpent or the Enemy, this was their 
Mrs or Devil. (e) I take this Hine vis to he the ſame with the 
above mentioned Meinis, Mans and Seni, and fo by conſequence 

With Ofrice. Perhaps he was of an elder Foundation than Apis, 
and therefore ſtiled his Sire. . 5 
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92 Of Ifis and Oſiris. vol. IV 
of Apis) is of a cole- black Colour, and is honoured in 
the ſecond Place after Apis. To which we may add, 


that they call eAgype (which is one of the Blackeſt Soils 
in the World) as they do the black Part of the Eye, 
(a) Chemia. They allo repreſent it by the Figure of a 


(b) Heart, by reaſon of its great Warmth and Moiſture, 


and becaule it is moltly encloſed by, and removed to- 


wards the Southern Parts of the Earth, as the Heart is 
with reſpect to a Man's Body. They believe alſo, 
that the Sun and Moon do not go in Chariots, but fail 
about the World perpetually in certain Boats ; hinting 


hereby, at their feeding upon, and ſpringing firſt out 
of Moiſture. They are likewiſe of the Opinion, that 
Homer, as well as Thales, had been inſtructed by the 
e/Z7yptians, which made him affirm Water to be the 


Spring and firſt Original of a!l Things ; for that (c) 
Oceanus 15 the ſame with Oſiris, and (d) Tethys with Iſis, 
ſo named (from Titthe a Nurſe) becauſe ſhe is the Mo- 
ther and Nurſe of all Things. For the Gracians call 


the (e) Emiſſion of the Genital Humor Apuſia (which 
ſignifies Owzing from one) and carnal Knowledge Synu- 


fia (that is, Mixing of Humors :) they alſo call a Son 


Hyios, from Hydor Water, and from Hyſai to Met; 
and likewiſe Bacchus Hyes or the (F) Wetter, they look- 


ing upon him as the Lord of the Humid Nature, he 


being no other than Oſiris. For Hellanicas hath ſet 


him down (g) Hyſiris, affirming that he heard him ſo 


pronounced by the Prieſts ;, for ſo he hath written the 


Name of this God all along in his Hiſtory ; and that 


in my Opinion, not without good reaſon, derived as 


— 


(1) That is, Solar or Divine, Chamma, i. e. Hot, is one of the | 
Epithets of the Jun. (b) This was likewiſe the Hieroglyphick | 
af Heaven, or the Cœleſtial Egypt. See Orus Apol, (e, Oceam | 
was more anciently called 0gen by the Grecians, and it ſignified | 
The Water-God, ke waz Son to Fupiter, d) It is probable that 
Tethys is the ſame with Setbis or Sothis, which is Iſis, (e) I read I 
eb for mg23:74y, (I) He was the ſame with Tuptter Ph | 
vis. (g Hãiris is but the Coptich oy Siet, i. e. 0 *, yt 7 
or Fon. For the Ægyptians called a Son Siri, as the Greeks dig 
ſometimes call Male Children "Hays | 0 3 
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well from his Nature, as his Invention. And that there- 


0. fore he is one and the ſame with Bacchus: Who ſhould 
ils better know than your ſelf, Dame Clea, who are not 
Ee only (4) Preſident of the Delphick Propheteſſes, but 
$4 have been alſo, in Right of both your Parents, devot- 
re ed to the Oſiriack Rites; And if, for the Sakes of o- 
o. ters, we ſhall think our ſelves obliged to lay down 
Ns Teſtimonies for the Proof of our preſent Aſſertion, 


* we ſhall notwithſtanding, remit thoſe Secrets that muſt 
not be revealed to their proper Place. But now the 


0 Things which the Prieſts do publickly at the Entertain- 
t ment of the Apis, when they carry his Body in a Boat 
"at to be buried, do nothing differ from the (b) Proceſſion | 
he of Bacchus. For they hang about them the (c) Skins 
the of Hinds, and carry Branches in their Hands, and uſe 
0 the ſame kind of Shoutings and Geſticulations that the 
ſi Ecſtaticks do at the Inſpired Dances of Bacchus, For 
5 which reaſon alſo, many of the Greeks make Statues of 
all (4) Dionyſes Tauromorphos (or of Bacchus in the Form of 
ich 4 Bull.) And the Elean Women in their ordinary Form 
1 of Prayer, beſeech the God to come to them with his (e) 
on Oxes Foot. The Argives alſo have a Bacchus ſurnamed 
't; Bugenes (or Ox. gotten;) and they call him up out of 


k- the Waters by ſounding of Trumpets, and flinging a 
he young Lamb into the Abyſs, for him that keeps the 
ſet Door there; and theſe Trumpets they hide within their 
ſo 1597 (or, Green Boughs) as Socrares, in his Treatiſe 
he of Rituals, relates. Litewiſe the Tales about the Ti- 
nat n, and that they call (F) The Myſtick Night, have 
as a ſtrange agreement with what they tell us of the Diſ- 
eerptions, Reſurrections, and Regenerations of Oſis; 
2 alſo what relates to their-Sepultures. For not on- 
ly the e/Zgyprians (as hath been already ſpoken) do 


** _ „ i Bs. 2 9 ** p * 


(4) For agxinadutveoay, I read dpyiaey ir gray, Palme: 

Tins reads "AegYtTA@vov. (b ) Theſe Dances were to repreſent 

the Sun's Motion. (c) The Habit of the Ancient, as well as of 

ine Modern Savages. (4) I read Tevequwoegs Aroruos in the Ge- 

_ ive, (e) Fercdotus ſaith the Greek Religion came firſt out of 
Awe (F, The Nocturna Sarra of Bacchus, called NyReleias 

eee new 
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bew in many ſeveral Places, the Cheſts in which ( 
Ofiris lies; but the Delphians alſo believe, that the 
Reliques of Bacchus are laid up with them juſt by the 
Oracle- place; and the Heſs (or Holy Men) perform 
a ſecrer Sacrifice within the Temple of Apollo, while 
the Thyiades (or Propheteſſes) are a railing up (b) The 
Winnower (as they call him.) Now that the Greeks do 
not eſteem Bacchus as the Lord and Preſident of Wine 
only, bur alſo of the whole Humid Nature, Pindar a- 
lone is a ſufficient Witneſs, when he ſaith, e 


My gawdy Bacchus (c) Trees recruit, 
Gay Deity of Summer Fruit. 1 
For which Cauſe, it is forbidden to ſuch as worſhip O- 
iris, either to deſtroy a Fruit- tree, or to ſtop up a Well. 
And they call not only the Nilus, but in general every 
Hamid, The Efjlux of Oſiris. And a Pitcher of Water 
goes always firit in their Sacred Proceſſions, in Honour 
of the God. And they make the Figure of a Fig-leaf, 
both for the (4) King and the Southern Climates ; which 
Fig: leaf is interpreted to mean, The Watering and Spi- 
riting of the Univerſe; and it ſeems to bear ſome Reſem- 
blance (e) in its make to the Virilities of a Man. More- 
over, when they keep the Feaſt of the Pamylia, which 
s a Phallic or Priapej an one (as was ſaid before) they e- 
poſe to view, and carry ahout a certain Image of a Man 
with a threefold Privity. For this God is a firſt Origin; 
but now every firſt Origin dotk by its Fecundity multi- 
Ply what proceeds from it. Aud we are commonly u- 
fed inſtead of many times, to ſay Thrice, as Thrice Hap- 
5% and: N 


—— 


(4) The Body of the Holy Ox was buried in many Fuer, 
'(b) AizyiTus, or Fanman ; the Sun is the Cauſe of Winds, all 
the Giver of Corn as well as of Wine. () I read Avvd'pwy uno 
Aird er. (d He being à Father to his Country as well w/ * 
Nile. (e) The Leaves of Vines, Figs and Ivy, are call ; 
' Greek Ihria, becauſe they conſiſt of three Parts, As Arhen £us 1 
forms us. And theſe were all carried about in the Procefhon 0 
Bacehns, called from them Ih eambos, or Triumpłus: And it = 
2 Sacred Dance, in imitation of the 5tin and Stars, te give Than 
for the Fruits of the Year. 4 
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[- As many Bonds thrice told and infinite. 

Unleſs (by Jove) we are to underſtand the Word Tre- 
n ble, as ſpoken by the Antients in a proper Senſe. For 
0 the Humid Nature being in the beginning the chief 
e Source and Origin of the Univerſe, muſt of conſequence 
0 


produce the three firſt Bodies, the Earth, the Air and 
the Fire. As for the Story which is here told by way 
of Surpluſage tothe Tale; how that Typhon threw the 
Privity of Oſiris into the River, and Iſis could not find 
it, and therefore faſhioned and prepared the Reſem- 
blance and Effigies of it, and appointed it to be wor- 
ſhipped and carried about in their Proceſſions, like 
as in the Grecian Phallephoria: All which amounts 
but to this, to inſtru& and teach us that the Pro- 
lick and Generative Property of this God, had Moi- 
{ture for its firſt Matter, and that by means of Moiſture, 
F it came to immix it ſelf with things capable of Genera- 
, tion. We have alſo another Story told us by the . 
nm g yptinns 5 how that once (a) Apopis, Brother tothe Sun, 
tell at Variance with Jupiter, and made War upon him; 
but Jupiter entring into an Alliance with Oſiris, and by 
25 his means overthrowing his Enemy in a pitcht Battle, 
l he afterfwards adopted him for his Son, and gave him 


9 


. the Name of Dionyſos (or Bacchus.) It is eaſie to ſhew 
5 that this Fabular Relation borders alſo upon the Verity 
7 


of Phy ſical Science. For the Ag yptians call the (h) Air 
Jupiter, with which the Parching and Fery Property 
makes War; and though this be not the Sn, yet hath 

it ſome Cognation with the San. But now Moiſture ex- 
tinguiſhing the Exceſſiveneſs of Drought, encreaſes and 
ſtrengthens the Exhalations of Wet, which give Focd 


por and Vigor to the Air. Moreover, the Ivy, which the 
; for Greeks uſe to conſecrate to Bacchus, is called by the Æ· 
the Te 3 FF N 
18 in- (4) Apopis, Apis, Epaphus and Aboba, as the Syrians call him, 
on 0 was the fame with Adonis, his Name fignifies Pater Manium : For 
Bas ob in Hebrew, is a Ghoſt, and AB a Father. (5) Air as well as 


Water, requires its Animation from the Sun, | 
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Coptians (a) Chenofiris, which Word (as they tell us) 
ſignifies in their Language Oſtris's Tree. Ariſton therefore, 
who wrote the Colony of the Athenians, (b) might per- 
chance have light upon a certainEpiſtle of Alexarchus's. 
Bacchus 1s reported alſo by the Æg yptians, to be the Son 
of 1/7s, and not to be called Oſiris, but Arſaphes in the 
Letter A, which denotes (c) Valiant. This is hinted 
at by Hermens alſo, in his Firſt Book about the Æg yp- 
tians; for he ſaith the Name of Oſiris is to be interpre- 
ted Stout. I ſhall now paſs by (4) MAnaſeas, who joyns 
Bacchus, Offris and Ser apis together, and makes them the 
ſame with Epaphns. I ſhall alſo omit Anticlides, who 
faith, that Iſis was the Daughter of Promothæus, and that 
ſhe was married to Bacchus. For the forementioned 
Proprieties of their Feſtivals and Sacrifices afford us a 
much more clear Evidence than the Authorities of Wri- 
ters. They believe likewiſe, chat of all the Stars, the 
(e) Sirius (or Dog) is proper to 7/75, becauſe it bringeth 
on the Flowing of the Nile. And they pay Divine 
Honour to the Lion, and adorn the Gates of their Tem- 
ples with the yawning Mouths of Lions, becauſe the 
Nilus then Overflows its Banks, e 
When firſt the mounting Sun the Lion meets. 

And as they term the Nilus the Efflux of O ſiris, ſo they 
hold and eſteem the Earth for the Body of Iſis, and that 
not all of it neither, but that (/) Part only which the 
Nilus, as it were, leaps, and thereby im pregnates and 
mixes with. And by this Amorous Congreſs they pro- 
duce. Now this Orus is that Hora or Sweet Seaſon and 
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(a) Chen ha Sar, in Hebrew is Gratia Domini. This Leaf, by be- 
ing a Thrion, reſembles a Man's Virilities. (5) For IIserricet 
rü Ii read eee N ior and ; ior ſeems à Gloſs | 


ee Arſaphesis Mars Pater, from the Hebrew Hares Sol ferveſcens, 


and 4b Pater, (d) I read Myagtey for Mydoay. (e) It hath the 
Name of Sirius from Oſiris, and of Dog trom Mercury or Anuis, | 
' which was the Sun. And he began his yearly Progreſs (or Hunt: 
ing-bout, as they fancied it) at the riſing of this Star, which the 
therefore called his Dog. (f) They compared the Rivers over: 


flowing the Grounds, to the Suns Illuminating the Meon- iq | 
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jauſt Temperament of the Ambient Air, which nouriſh 
eth and preſerveth all things; and they report him to 
have been nurſed by (a) Latona, in the Mar ſny Grounds 
about Butos; becauſe moiſt and watry Land beſt feeds 
thoſe exhaled Vapors, which quench and relax Drought 
and parching Heat. But thoſe Parts of the Country 
which are outmoſt, and upon theConfines and Sea-coaſt, 
they call (b) Nephrhys: and therefore they give her the 
Name of Teleutæa (or the Oxtmoſt) and report her to 
be married to Typhon. And therefore when the Nu is 
exceſſive great, and ſo far paſſes irs ordinary Bonnds, 
that it approaches to thoſe that inhabit the outmoſt 
| Quarters, they call this Oſiris's Accompanying with 
Nephthys, found out by the ſpringing up of Plants there- | 
; upon; whereof the Melilot is one, which (as the Story 
F tells us) being dropt behind and left there, gave 7) 
' phon to underſtand the Wrong that had been done to 
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; his Bed. Which made them ſay that Is had a (c) Law- 
fal son called Orus, and Nephthys a Baſtard, call'd Anu- 
1 bis. And indeed they record in the Succeſſions of their 
5 Kings, that Nephthys being married to Typhon, was at 
frſt Barren. Now if they do not mean this of a Wo- 
| man, bur of a Goddeſs, they muſt needs hint out, that 
ue karth, by reaſon of its Solidity, is in its own Na- 
if ture, infecund and barren. And the Conſpiracy aud 
ie Uſurpation of Typhon, will be the Power of the Drought, 
od which then prevails and diſſipates that Generative Moi- 
o- ſure, that both begets the Nile, and encreaſes it. And 
nd the (d) Queen of A: hiopia, that abetted his Quarrel, 
5 ill denote the Southern Winds that come from Æ hi- 
be- (1) In ancient Greek, Leto, or Lato ſignifies Water, whenee the 
ets Latin Latex. (b) Nephthys was the ſame with Proſerpine, as Typhon 
os wis with Plato; and therefore the barren and unwatered part of 
5 Xyypr was ſacred to her. (c) Nephthucha in Hebrew is Aperta or 
t 


Urcovered, and the Næphthuchim were a Tribe of Ag yprians, ac- 
bis, J cording to the Scripture. (4) The Queen of Eda, before 


unt- called Thueris and 4/0, ſeems to be no other than Aſtarte, and the 
the ½abian Venus, by the Grreke called Aſtræa, and Nemeſis, by the 
ver- e Audraſte, and by the Germans Eaſter, and ſhe was no other 


Gan the Moon. Arabia was the old E:bicpia, and the Mother of 


H | | opia. 
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opia. For when theſe come to overpower the Eteſia (or 


Anniverſary Winds) which drive the Winds towards 
Athiopia, and by that means prevent thoſe Showers of 
Rain which ſhould augment the Nile from diſcharging 
themſelves down, Typhoz then being rampant, ſcorch- 
eth all, and being wholly Maſter of the Nie, which 
now through Weakneſs and Debility, draws in its Head, 
and takes a contrary Courſe ; he next thruſts him hol- 

low, and ſank as he is into the Sea. For the Story that 
is told us of the cloſing up of Oſiris in a Cheſt, ſeems to 
me to be nothing elſe but an Imitation of the withdraw- 


ing and diſappearing of the Water. For which reaſon, 


they tell us that Oſtcis was miſſing upon the Month of 
Athyr; at which time the Eteſiæ (or Anniverſary Winds) 
being wholly ceaſed, the Nile returns to his Channel, 
and the Country looks bare: The Night alſo growing 
longer, the Darkneſs encreaſes, and ſo the Power of 


Light fades away, and is overcome. (a) And as the 
Prieſts act ſeveral other Melancholy things upon this 


occaſion, ſo they cover a (b) Guilded Cow with a black 
' Linnea Pall, and thus expoſe her to publick View, at 
the Mourning of the Goddels, (c) for four days toge- 
ther, beginning at the Seventeenth. For the things 
they mourn for are alſo four ; the firſt whereof, is be- 
cauſe of the Falling and Receſs of the River Nilas; the 


| ſecond, becauſe the Northern Winds are then quite | 


ſuppreſſed by the Southern overpowring them; the 


Third, becauſe the Day is grown ſhorter than the Night; 


and the Laſt and Chiefeſt of all, becauſe of the Barren- 
neſs of the Earth, together with the Nakedneſs of the 


Trees, which then caſt their Leaves. And on the Nine- | 
teenth Day at Night, (4) they go down to the Sea-lide, | 
and the Prieſt and Sacred Livery bring forth the Cheſt, i 
having within it 2 little Golden Ark (or (e) Boat) into 


— 
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the Cow as the Image of Iſis and of the Earth, was here inſert 


out of the Margin, and that corruptly too, as appears by Peri 


wins's Copy. (d) For x47«91, I read xaTiv01. (e) -xtBoTIN: 


(4) For oi, 1 read of 2. (5) This was the Aman, Or | 
golden Calf mentioned in the Scripture. (c) For they look upon | 


5 which | 
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which they pour Freſh and potable Water, and all that 
are there preſent, give a great Shout for Joy, that O- 


firis is now found. Then they take (4) Fertile Mould 


and ſtir it about in that Water, ane when they have 
mixed with it ſeveral very coſtly Odouts and Spices, 
they form it into a little Imagl, in faſhion like a Creſ- 
ſent, and then drefs it up in fine Cloaths and adorn it, 
intimating e that they believe theſe Gods to be 
the Subſtance of (b) Earth and Water. But Iſis a- 
gain recovering Oſiris, and reating vp Orus, made 
ſtrong by Exhalations, Miſts and Clouds, Typhen was 
indeed reduced but not Executed; for the Goddefs, 
who is Sovereign over the Farth, would not ſuffer the 
oppoſite Nature to Wet to be utterly extinguiſhed, but 
looſed it and let it go, being defirous the (c) Mixture 
ſhould continue. For it would be impoſlible for the 
World to be compleat and perfect, if the Property of 
Fire ſhould fail and be wanting. And as theſe things 
are not ſpoken by them (4) without a confiiderable ſhew 
of Reaſon, ſo neither have we reaſon wholly to contemn 
this other Account which they give us; which is, That 
Typhon in the more antient Times, was Maſter of Oſiris's 
Portion, For ( ſay they) (e) 2 ypt was once all Sea. For 

which reaſon, it is found at this Day to have abundance 
of Fiſh-ſhells, both in its Mines, and on its Mountains. 
And beſides that, all the Springs and Wells (which in 
that Country are extream numerous) have in them a 
ſalt and brackiſh Water, as if ſome () Remainder had 
run together thither, to be as it were laid up in ſtore. 
But in proceſs of time, Orus got the upper hand of Ty- 
phon ; that is, there happen'd ſuch an Opportunity of 


| ſadden and tempeſtuous Showers of Rain, that the Ni- 


lan puſht the Sea out, and diſcovered the Champaign- 
Land, and afterwards filled it up with continual Profu- 


oe, 


— 
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(1) J read % nagt, for Tir A EẽE̊y. (b) The Moon 


of Earth, and the Sun of Water; but yet ſo as to be both in one, 


1. an Hermaphrodite; for ſo they thought. (c) 1 read xegois ; 
tor #21017. (4) For a, I read eu %. (e) That is, the 
Lower 2g pt. () For dE, I read vnrihaupar@®. 
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ſtriking and dividing Property Hercules; the Receptive 
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ſions of Mud. All which hath the Teſtimony of Senſe 
to confirm it. For we ſee at this Day, that as the Ri- 
ver drives down freſh Mud, and lays new Earth unto the 
old, the Sea by degrees gives back, and the ſalt Water 
runs off, as the Parts in the Bottom gain height by new 
acceſſions of Mud. We ſee moreover, that the Pharos, 
which Homer obſerved in his Time to be a whole Days 
Sail from AÆg ypr, is now a part of it; not becauſe it 
changed its Place, or came nearer the Shore thau be- 
fore; but becauſe the River ſtill adding to, and encreaſ- 
ing the main Land, theintermediate Sea was obliged to 
retire. To ſpeak the truth, theſe things are not far 
_ unlike the Explications which the Sroicks uſe to give of 
the Gods: for they alſo ſay, that the Generative and 
Nutritive Property of the (a) Air, is called Bacchus; the 


Property, Ammon; that which paſſes through the Earth 
and Fruits, Ceres and Proſerpine and that which paſſes 
throngh the Sea, Neptune. But thoſe who joyn with 
theſe Phyſiological Accounts, alſo certain Mathemati- 
cal Matters relating to Aſtronomy, ſuppoſe Typhon to 
mean the Orb of the (6) Sun, and Oſiris that of the 
Moon. For that the Moon, being endued with a 
prolifick and moiſtning Light, is very favourable both 
to the breeding of Animals, and the ſpringing up 
of Plants; but the Sun having in it an immoderate and 
exceſlive Fire, burns and drys up ſuch things as grow 
uh and look green, and by its ſcorching Heat, renders | 
a great part of the World wholly uninhabitable, and 
very often gets the better of the Moon. For which rea- 
ſon, the Ag yptians always call Yyphon (c) Seth, which 
in their Language ſignifies a Domineering and Compelling | 
Power. And they tell us in their Mythology, that Her- 


— 


— 
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) The Sum of all is, that the Air is the common Vehicle } 
of all the Sun and Moon s Influences. (5) There is no doubt but 
that phon was only a more Antique and rude Draught of Oj- Þ 
ris, or the Sun: For the Gods of ancienter Times turned to be 
the Devils of the latter. (c) Seth and Soth are to Sar and 9% 
28 Thoth is to Thor, they all ſignifi Lord and Father in differs 


Dialects. 3 


| Vol. IV. 

f cles is placed in the Sun, and rides about the World in 
. it, and that Hermes doth the like in the Moon. For the 
- Operations of the Moon ſeem to reſemble Reaſon, and 
7 to proceed from Wiſdom ; (a) but thoſe of the Sun to 
4 be like unto Strokes, (b) effected by Violence and meer 
s W Strength. But the Sroicks affirm the Sun to be kindled 
t and fed by the Sea, and the Moon by the Waters of 
: Springs and Pools, which ſend up a ſweet and ſoft Ex- 
. halation to it. It is Fabled by the eA yptians, that O- 


0 ſiris's Death happened npon the Seventeenth Day of the 
r Month, at which time, it is evident that the Moon is at 


f the Fulleſt. For which reaſon, the Pythagoreans call that 


d Day Antiphraxis (or Diſjunttion) and utterly abominate 
e the very Number. For the middle Number XVII. fal- 


Ee ling in betwixt the ſquare Number XVI. and the oblong 
h Parallellogram XVIII. (which are the only plain Num- 
es bers that have their Peripheryes equal with their Ares) 
th disjoyns and ſeparates them from each other; and be- 
i- ing divided into equal Port ions, it makes the Seſqui- 
to octave Proportion. Moreover, there are ſome that af- 
he firm Oſiris to have eight and twenty Years ; and others 
a again that he only reigned fo long, for that is the juit 
th W Number of the Moons Degrees of Light, and of the 
up Days wherein ſhe performs her Circuit. And after they = 
nd MW fave cleft the Tree at the Solemnity they call Ofiris's 


Burial, they next form it into an Ark (or Boar) in fa- 
ſhion like a Ceſſent, becauſe the Moon, when it joyns 


nd the Sun, becomes firſt (c) of that Figure, and then 
-g- vaniſhes away. Likewiſe the Deſcription of Oſiris into 
ich MW Fourteen Parts, ſets forth unto us ſymbolically, the 
ins Number of Days in which chat Luminary is decreaſing, 


from the Full to the Change. Moreover, the Day up- 
on which ſhe firſt appears, after ſhe hath now eſcaped 
the Solar Rays, and paſſed by the Sun, they term In- 


cle el ; 

but bderſect Good; for Oſiris is Beneſicent; and as this Name 
bath many other Significations, ſo what they call Efe- 
Sor, Bt N — HE 


(a) For rad e, I read 2d 48. (b) For Teggiroutms, I read 
Tigetrowevats, (c) I read witvoerd'n for Ne,, according to 
Feravius's Copy. 855 | | 8 255 
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maus alſo tells us, that his other Name (a) of Omphis, 


Tal Lights. and the Meaſures of of its monthly Courſe; 


(when it is at its juſt Height) fourteen Cubits high, which 


Spring. Thus they place the Power of Oſiris in the 


ctuating and Beneficent Force, is none of the leaſt. Her- 


when interpreted, denotes a Benefactor. They more- 
over believe, that the ſeveral Riſings of the River Nile 
bear a certain Proportion to the Variations of Light in 
the Moon. For they ſay that its higheſt Riſe, which is 
at the Elephantina (or the Iſle of Elephants) is eight and 
twenty Cubits high, which is the Number of its ſeve- 


and that that at Mendes and Noi, which is the (H loweſt 
of all, is ſix Cubits high, which anſwers the Half- moon; 
but that the middlemoſt Riſe, which is at Memphis, is 


anſwers the Full Moon. They alſo (c) ſay that the A. 
pis 1s The living Image of Oſiris, and that he is begotten 
when a Prolifick Light darts down from the Moon and 
(4) touches the Cow when ſhe is diſpoſed for Procrea- 
tion; for which reaſon, many things in the Apis bear 
Reſemblance to the Shapes of che Moon, it having light 
Colours, (e) intermixed with ſhady ones. (F) Moreo- 
ver, upon the Kalends of the Month Phamenoth, they 
keep a certain Holy-day, by them called Oſiris's Aſcent 
into the Moon, and they account it the beginning of their 


Moon, (g) and aftirm him to be there married with %, 
which is Generation. For. which cauſe, they ſtyle the 
Moon, The Mother of the World, and believe her to have 
the Nature both of Male and Female; becauſe ſhe is firſt 
filled and impregnated by the Sun, and then her ſelf 
ſends forth Generative Principles into the Air, and from 
thence ſcatters them down upon the Earth. For that 
Typhonian Deſtruction doth not always prevail; but is 
very often {ſubdued by Generation, and faſt bound like 
a Priſoner, and afterwards gets up again and makes War 


(a) Omphis ſeems to be the fame in Senſe with Ophi, Apis and 
Amur. &b) 1 read Begyurerh for BezyvTarhve (c) I add 
22.74 after ATi. (d) Herodotus makes it to be a Flaſh of Light 

ning (e) For Teemiaairopueire, I read Tiemuryvuuirs, () Fl 
T I read £74. (g) I here inſert x; e 
| | | _ 
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upon Orus. Now this (a) Orus is the Terreſtrial 
„ W World, which is not wholly exempted from either Ge- 
be neration or Deſtruction. But there are ſame that will 
le have this Tale to be a Figurative Repreſentation of the 
in Eclipſes. For the Moon is under an Eclipſe at the Full, 
s when the Sun is in oppoſition to her, becauſe ſho then 
falls upon the Shadow of the Earth, as they ſay Oſiris did 


e- iato his Cheſt. Beſides this, ſhe hides and diſappears 
e; of her ſelf upon the Thirtieth Day of every Month, hut 
elt WM doth not extinguiſh the Sun quite, no more than 7/5 did 
0; Vypbon. And when (b) Nephthys was delivered of A- 
1 WM bis, Iſis own'd the Child. For Nephthys is that Part 
ich of the World which is below the Earth, and inviſible 
A- tous; and i that which is above the Earth and viſible. 
ten hut that which touches upon both (c) theſe, and is call- 
nd ed the Horizon ( Or Bounding Circle) and is common to 
ea - them both is called Anubis and reſembles in Shape the 
ear Dog, becauſe the Dog makes uſe of his Sight by Night 
Bit as well as by Day. And therefore Anubis ſeems to me 
'©O- WM to have a Power among the Ag yptians, (d) much like 
hey to that of Hecate among the Grec:ans, he being as well 
on Terreſtrial as O/ympick. Some again think Anubis to be 
eir 


(e) Saturn; wheretore (they fay) that becauſe he pro- 
the Wl duces all things out of himſelf, and breeds them in hint- 
ſelf, he had the Name of Hon (which ſigniſies in Greek, 
the both a Dog and a Breeder.) Moreover, thoſe that wor- 
ſkip the Dog, have a certain (F) ſecret Meaning that 
muſt not be here revealed. And in the more remote 
fell Nland antient Times, the Dog had the (g) higheſt Ho- 


5 nour paid him in Ag ypt; but after that Cambyſes had 
1 8 (a) Orus is but Oſiris over again, after a latter Inſtitution. 
Ke 


2) The truth is, Nephthys was but a more Antique and rougher 
ort of Iſis. (c For do, 1 read 78 7016. f 4 For TAUTNW, . 
read ToraUuThy. (e) Saturn or Cronos, in Egyptian Kyrunis or 


— rnutus, was the ſame with Hercules and Moloch, 7. e. the Fupiter 
f the ancient Savages, and the ſame with iyphon. ) Not only 
is . or his being a Shepherd and a Huntſman, like their Apollo, but 
r mefly for his extraordinary, Laſciviouſneſs and Salacity, which 
55 as the main Verrue of their Bacchus or Priapus. (g) And there- 


re they both call the Deg and Mercury, Sothi or Ihoth, which is 
H4 lin 


Far, 
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ſlain the Apis, and thrown him away contemptuonſly like 
a Carrion, no Animal came near to him except the Do 
ouly; upon this he loſt his firſt Honour, and the Right 
he had of being worſhiped above other Creatures. There 
are alſo ſome chat will have the Shadow of the Earth, 
mpon which they believe the Moon to fall when eclipſ- 
ed, tobe called Typhon, Wherefore it ſeems to me not 
to be uncoaſonant to reaſon to hold, that each of them 
a part is not in the right, but altogether are. For (a) 
that it 15 not Drougizt, nor Mind, nor Sea, nor Darkneſs, 
but every part of Nature that is hurtful or deſtruRtive, 
that belongs to Typhon, For we are not to place the firlt 
Origins of the Uuiverſe ju inauimate Bodies, as do De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, nor to take the Compiler of the 
(%) unqualified Matter, to be one Diſcourſe and one 
Forecalt, over-ruling and containing all things, as do 
the Stoicks. For It is not poſſible for any one thing, 
(e) whether it be Bad, or whether it be Good, to be 
the Cauſe of all things indifferently, where in the mean 
time God is the Cauſe of nothing. Fur the Frame of the 
World is (is Heraclitus ſpeaks) inaStateof Renitency, like 
a Harp er Bom , and according to Euripide : 
Nor Good, nor Bad, here's to be found apart; 
But both immixt in one, for greater Art. 
And therefore this moſt ancient Opinion hath been han- 
ded down from the Theologiſts and Law-givers, to the 
Poets and Philoſophers, it having an Original fathered 
upon none, having gained a Perſwaſion both ſtrong and 
indelible, being every where profeſſed and received by 
Barbarians as well as Grecians, and that not only in Vol- 
gar Diſ.ourfes and Publick Fame, bur alſo in their ſe- 
cret My ſter ies and open Sacrifices: That the World is 
neither hurried about by wild Chance without Intelii- 
gence, Diſcourſe and Direction, nor yet that there is 
but one Reaſon, which as it were with a Rudder or with 


(a) For Ev, I read ear. (b) For ATrj,ỹſa gu, I read ar. 
(c ror # 2 ge ο, I read © 2aUA9% Petavins's Copy Wants 
U. 
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gentle and eaſie Reins, direAs it and holds it in: but 
that on the contrary, there are in it ſeveral differ ing 
things, and thoſe made up of bad as well as good; or 
rathef (co ſpeak more plainly) that Nature produces 
nothing here, but that is inixt and tempered. Not that 
there is as it were one Store-keeper, who out of (a) 
two differing Cass, diſpenſes to us Human Aſlairs adul- 


TTC 


terated and mixed together, as an Hoſt doth his Liquors; 
bat by reaſon of two contrary Origins and oppoſite 
) Powers, whereof the one leads to the Right-hand, and 
" jn a direct Line, and the other turns to the contrary 
1 Hand, and goes athwart, both Human Life is mixed, 
5 and the World (if not all) yet that Part which is about 
de cc Earth and below the Moon, is become very unequal 
as and various, and liable to all manner of Changes, For 


if nothing can come without a Cavſe, and if a good thing 
cannot afford a Cauſe of Evil, Nature than muſt cer- 
tainly have a peculiar Source and Origin, as of Good, 
ſo of Evil. And this is the Opinion of the Greateſt 
and Wiſeſt Part of Mankind. For ſome believe that 
there are ( rwo Gods, as it were two Rival Workmen; 
the one whereof they make to be the Maker of Good 
Things, and theother Bad, And ſome call the Better 
of theſe God, and the other Damon; as doth Zoroaſtres 
the Magee, whom they report be Five Thouſand Years 
elder than the Trojan Times. This Zoroaſtres therefore 
called the one of theſe (c) Oromaxes, and the other A- 
rimanius; and affirmed moreover, that the one of them, 
did of any thing ſenſible the moſt reſemble Light, and 
the other Darkneſs and Ionorance. But that (4) Mithras 


(2) He alludes to Homer, who feigns Fupiter to have in his 
Houſe two differing Fars, the one filled with Good Things, and 
the other with Bad. (Y) There were two ancient Sects in Chal- 
den: The 0rch:ni, which worſhipped the Light, and the Borſip- 
peut, which worſhipped the Dark. (c) Arſychius ſaith, That 
Mazes in the Phrygian Tongue ſignifies Fapiter and Great. Oro- 
mzes therefore is no other than Czlum or Uranos, Ora being 
Light, and Mazes Great. He was above called Maſdes and Ma- 
m. (d) Mibter in Perſian is the Comparative Degree of ib as 
Mai, as Heſycbius writes it) which ſignifies Great, and ſo figntfies 
Trince or Lord, He was no other than Spollo or the Suns 


was 
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was in the middle betwixt them. For which Cauſe the 


Perſians call Mithras the Mediator. And they tell us, 


that he firſt taught Mankind to make Vows and Offer- 


ings of Thankſgiving to the one, and to offer Averting 


and Feral Sacrifice to the other. For they beat a cer- 


tain Plant called Homomy, in a Mortar, and call upon Pla- 


to and the Dark; and then mix it with the Blood of a 


facriſiced Wolfe, and convey it to a certain Place where 
the Sun never ſhines. and there caſt it away. For of 


Plants, they believe that ſome appertain to the Good 


God, and others again to the Evil Demon ; and like- 


wiſe they think, that of Animals ſuch as Dogs, Fowls 
and Urchins, belong to the Good; and Water Animals 


to the Bad, for whieh reaſon, they account him hap- 


py that kills moſt of them. Theſe Men moreover tell 
us a great many Romantick things about theſe Gods, 
whereof theſe are ſome. They ſay that Oromaxes ſpring- 


ing from pureſt Light, and (a) Arimaenius on the other 


hand, from pitchy Darkneſs, theſe two are therfore at 


War with one another. And that Oromazes made fix 
Gods, whereof the firſt was the Author of Benevolence, 
the ſecond of Truth, the third of Joſtice; and the reſt, 
one of Wiſdom, another of Wealth, and a third of 


that Pleaſure which accrues from good Actions; and 
that Arimanius like wiſe made the like Number of con- 


trary Operations to confront them. After this, Or0- 
mages having firſt trebled his own Magnitude mounted 


up aloft, as far above the Sun, as the Sun it felf above 
the Earth, and ſo beſpangled the Heavens with Stars. 
But one Star (called Sirius, or the Dog) he ſer as a kind 
of Centinel or Scout before all the reſt. And after he 


III nn 


had made (b) four and twenty Gods more, he placed 


( Arimanius, Rimmon or Remphan, as the Bible calls him, had 


tis Name in Syriack from his Gigantick Height, for Ram is Hg 
in Hebrew. He was the ſame with Moloch and Hercules. The 


Exgyv1tzns called him Armais, and the Greeks Hermes and Danans. 
tr is like he was not counted a Devil until the Magees founded a 
dettar Worſhip than that of Mars. (6) The Chald ean Sphere had 
«XIV. Signs upon the Meridian alſo; for they believed the World 
to be Oblong, like an Egg. Hence the Number of XXIV. Eldets 
in ancient Cities. a Te EL, 
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them all in an Egg-ſhell. Bur thole that were made by 
Arimanius (being themſelves alſo of the like Number) 
breaking a Hole in this beauteous and glazed Egg-ſhel}, 
bad things came by this means to be intermixed with 
good. But the fatal time is now approaching, in which 
Arimanius, who by means of this brings Plagues and 
Famines upon the Earth, muſt of necellity be himſelf 
utterly extinguiſhed and deſtroyed; at which time, the 
Farth being made plain and level, there will be one 


Life, and (a) one Society of Mankind, made all happy, 


and one Speech, But Theopompns ſaith, that according 
to the Opinion of the Magees, (b) each of theſe Gods 


ſubdues, and is ſabdued by turns, for the ſpace of three 


thouſand years a piece, and that for three thouſand years 


| W more, they quarrel and fight, anc deſtroy each others 
Works; but that at laſt, Plato ſhall fail, and Mankind 


ſhall be happy, and neither need Food nor yield a Sha- 
dow. And that the God, who projects theſe things, 
doth, (c) for ſome time, take his Repoſe and Reſt; 


Mythology of the Magees. But the Chaldeans (d) ſay 
there are Gods of the Planets alſo, two whereof, they 
ſtyle Benefics, and two Maleſics ; the other three they 


of the Averruncas (or Hateful Demon) to Pluto, and like- 
wiſe, that they fable Harmonia to have been begotten 


relſome, and the other ſweet and amorous. Ian the 


ll 


ot an univerſal Monarchy. (5) That is, the Barbarians and the 
Civil Factions in thoſe Parts, viz. The Seythians and Perſians, KC. 
\c) For x He, I read x , eros. (d) I add here 
tag!. (e For ay 2300, I read &yads. - 1 


Plain 


ths 
— * 


but yet this time is not ſo much to him, although it ſeem 
o to Man, /whoſe Sleep is but ſhort. Such then is the 


pronounce to be common and indifferent. As for the 
Grecians, their Opinions are obvious and well known 
o every one, to wit, that they make the part of the 
e) good God to appertain to Jupiter Olympius, and that 


by Venus and Mars, the one whereof is rough and quar- 
next place, conſider we the great Agreement of the Phi- 


loſophers with theſe People. For Heraclitus doth in 


(4) The Mag: ſerved the Babylonians and Perfians in their Deſign 
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was in the middle betwixt them. For which Cauſe the 
Perſians call Mithras the Mediator. And they tell us, 
that he firſt taught Mankind to make Vows and Offer. 
ings of Thankſgiving to the one, and to offer Averting 
and Feral Sacrifice to the other. For they beat a cer- 


tain Plant called Homomy,in a Mortar, and call upon Pla- 


to and the Dark; and then mix it with the Blood of a 
facrificed Wolfe, and convey it to a certain Place where 
the Sun never ſhines. and there caſt it away. For of 


Plants, they believe that ſome appertain to the Good 
God, and others again to the Evil Demon ; and like- 


wiſe they think, that of Animals ſuch as Dogs, Fowls 
and Urchins, belong to the Good; and Water Animals 
to the Bad, for whieh reaſon, they account him hap- 
py that kills moſt of them. Theſe Men moreover tell 
us a great many Romantick things about theſe Gods, 


whereof theſe are ſome. They ſay that Oromazes ſpring- 
ing from pureſt Light, and (a) Arimaenius on the other | 


hand, from pitchy Darkneſs, theſe two are therfore at 


War with one another. And that Oromazes made fix 
Gods, whereof the firſt was the Author of Benevolence, 


the ſecond of Truth, the third of joſtice; and the reſt, 
one of Wiſdom, another of Wealth, and a third of 
that Pleaſure which accrues from good Actions; and 


that Arimanius likewife made the like Number of con- 
trary Operations to confront them. After this, Oro- 
mazes having firſt trebled his own Magnitude mounted 


up aloft, as far above the Sun, as the Sun it felf above 
the Earth, and ſo beſpangled the Heavens with Sar. 
But one Star (called Sirius, or the Dog) he ſer as a kind 


of Centinel or Scout before all the reſt. And after he 
had made (b) four and twenty Gods more, he placed 
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( Arimanius, Rimmon or Remphan, as the Bible calls him, had 
nis Name in Syriack from his Gigantick Height, for Ram is High | 
in Hebrew. He was the ſame with Moloch and Hercules. The 
Exgwr!izns called him Armais, and the Greeks Hermes and Danani. Þ 
!r is like he was not counted a Devil until the Magees founded a  } 
derter Worſhip than that of Mars. (6) The Chaldean Sphere had 
AIV. Signs upon the Meridian alſo; for they believed the World 
to be Oblong, like an Egg. Hence the Number of XXIV. Eldets 
in ancient Cities. 8 VV 
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them all in an Egg- hell. But thoſe that were made by 
Arimanius (being themſelves alſo of the like Number) 
breaking a Hole in this beauteous and glazed Egg-ſhel}, 
bad things came by this means to be intermixed with 
good. But the fatal time is now approaching, in which 
Arimanius, who by means of this brings Plagues and 
Famines upon the Earth, muſt of necellity be himſelf 
utterly extinguiſhed and deſtroyed; at which time, the 


Earth being made plain and level, there will be one 


Life, and (a) one Society of Mankind, made all happy, 


and one Speech. But Theopompus ſaith, that according 


to the Opinion of the Magees, (b) each of theſe Gods 
ſubdues, and is ſubdued by turns, for the ſpace of three 
thouſand years a piece, and that for three thouſand years 
more, they quarrel and fight, and deſtroy each others 
Works; bat that at laſt, Plato ſhall fail, and Mankind 
ſhall be happy, and neither need Food nor yield a Sha- 
dow. And that the God, who projeas theſe things, 
doth, (c) for ſome time, take his Repoſe and Reſt; 
but yet this time is not ſo much to him, although it ſeem 
ſo to Man, /whoſe Sleep is but ſhort. Such then is the 
Mythology of the Mag ees. But the Chaldeans (d) ſay 
there are Gods of the Planets alſo, two whereof, they 
ſtyle Benefics, and two Maleſics; the other three they 
pronounce to be common and indifferent. As for the 
Grecians, their Opinions are obvious and well known 
'0 every one, to wit, that they make the part of the 
e) good God to appertain to Jupiter Olympius, and that 
of the Averruncus (or Hateful Demon) to Pluto, and like- 
wiſe, that they fable Harmonia to have been begotten 
by Venus and Mars, the one whereof is rough and quar- 
relſome, and the other ſweet and amorous. In the 
next place, conſider we the great Agreement of the Phi- 
loſophers with theſe People. For Heraclitus doth in 


pI 


(2) The Mag: ſerved the Babylontans and Perfians in their Deſign 
ot an univerſal Monarchy. (4) That is, the Barbarians and the 
Civil Factions in thoſe Parts, viz. The Seythians and Perſians, &c. 
(6) For yer xanos, I read yer darows. (d) 1 add here 
engl. ( For ayadny, I read ayas. 
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Plain and naked terms call War the Father, the King, 
and the Lord of all things; and faith, that Homer, when 
he firſt pray d, 8 ee 


Diſcord be dam d from Gods and Human Race, 


Little thought he was then curſing the Origination of 

all Things, they owing their Riſe to Averſation and 

Quarrel. He alſo (a) faith, that the Sun will never 
exceed his proper Bounds, and if he ſhould, that 


Tongues, Aids of Juſtice ſoon will find him out. 
Empedocles alſo call the Benefick Principle Love and 
Friendſhip, and very often (, Sweet-look'd Harmony, 
and the Evil Principle: Ce ora Fae 


Pernicious Enemy and bloody Hate, 


The Pythagoreans uſe a great number of Terms as At- 

_ tributes of theſe two Principles; of the Good, they 
uſe the Unite; (c) the Terminate, the Permanent, the 
Streight, the Odd, the Square the (d) Equal, the Dex- 
ter, and the Lucid; and again of the Bad, the Two, the 
Interminate, the Fluent, the Crooked, the Even, the Ob- 
long, the Unequal, the Siniſter, and the Dark; inſo- 
much that all theſe are lookt upon as Principles of Ge- 
neration. But Anaxagoras made but two, the Intelli- 
rence and the Interminate; and Ariſtotle called the firſt } 

of theſe Form, and the latter Privation. But Plato in 
many places, as it were ſhading and veiling over his 
Opinion, (e) names the one of theſe oppoſite Principles 
The ſame, and the other the T*o:her. But in his Book 

of Laws, when he was now grown old, he affirmed 
(and thar not in Riddles and Emblems, as uſual, but) 
in plain and proper Words, that the World is not | 
moved by one Soul, but perhaps by a great many, but | 

not by fewer than Two; the one of which is Beneli- | 
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(1) There inſert eng. (5) I read tuceaTrrs for went, out 
of his Fragments. (c) T add 26. (4) T6 lc, is well added } 
here by Mlauder. (e) For emAvy it „Ae, I read Ye 4 
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cent, and the other contrary to it, and the Author of 
Things contrary. He alſo leaves a certain Third Na- 
| ture in the midſt between, which is neither without 
Soul, nor without Diſcourſe, nor void of a ſelf mov- 
ing Power, as ſome ſuppoſe; but communicates with 
both Principles; but yer ſo as ſtill to affect, deſire and 
f purſue the better of them, as I ſhall make out in the 
| enſuing part of this Diſcourſe, in which 1 deſign to re- 
N concile the Theology of the ÆAgyptians, principally 
with this ſort of Philoſophy. For the Frame and Con- 
ſtitution of this World is made up of contrary Pow- 
ers, but yet ſuch as are not of ſo equal Strength, but 
d that the Better is ſtill Predominate. But it is impoſſi- 
ble for the Ill one to be quite extinguiſhed, becauſe 
much of it is interwoven with the Body, and much 
with the Soul of the Univerſe, and it always main- 
tains a hercer Combat with the better Part. And there- 
fore that Intellet and Diſcourſe in the Soul of the 
World, which is the Prince and Maſter of all the beſt 
things is Oſiris : And in the Earth, in the Winds in 
the Waters, in the Heaven, and in the Stars, what is 
ranged, fixed, and in a ſound Conſtitution (as order- 
ly Seaſons, due Temperament of Air, and the Revo- 
lutions of the Stars) is the (a) Efflux and appearing 
Image of Oſiris. Again, the Paſſionate, Titanick, Ira- 
tional and Brutal Part of the Soul is Typhon, and what 
in the Corporeal Nature, is Adventitious, Morbid and 
Tumultuous (as (b) Irregular Seaſons, Diſtemperatures 
of Air, Eclipſes of the Sun, and Diſappearings of the 
Moon) is as it were the Incurſions and Devaſtations 
(c) of Typhon. And the Name of (d) Seth, by which 
they call Typhon, declares as much; for it denotes a 
Domineering and Compelling Power, and alſo very often 
an Overturning, and again a Leaping over, There are 
allo ſome that᷑ ſay that Bebæon was one of Typhon Com- 


ro 
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(a) This is the Platoniſts az3y@- Anuteyos, or the Fabrica- 
tor of the World. (5) For aJetars I read aweizis. (c) For x 
Tutopsg, I read Ts TovpwrO-. (d) Seth or Sotb is the fame with 

Ibyh, which ſignifies The Father or Lord, 3 

1 Panions; 
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way and ſtops t 
him, of all the tame Beaſts, the moſt brutal and ſot- 
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panions ; but Manethos faith, Typhon himſelf was cal- 


led Bebon. Now that Name finifies (a) Reſtraining and 


Hindring ; as who ſhould fay, while all Things march 
along in a regular Courſe, and move ſteadily toward 
their natural End, the Power of Typhon ſtands in their 

hem. For which reaſon they aſſign 


tiſh, the Aſs : and of all the wild Beaſts, the moſt ſa- 


vage and fierce, the Crocodile and River- Horſe. Of the 


Aſs we have ſpoken already. They ſhew us at Hermo- 
polis. the Statve of Typhon, which is A River- Horſe with 


a Hawk on his Back, fighting with a Serpent: where they 
ſet out Typho» by the Horfe, and by the Hawk that 


Power and Principle, the which, when Typhox poſſeſ- 


ſes himſelf of by Violence, he becomes oftentimes ſe- 


date and undiſquieted, being neither diſturbed himſelf 


by the Malignant Nature within him, nor diſturbing o- 
thers. For which reaſon alſo, when they are to offer 
Sacrifice upon the Seventh Day of the Month 7) bi, which 
they call, (6b) The Arrival of Iſis out of Phœnice, they 
Print the River- Horſe bound upon their Sacred Cakes, 


Beſides this, there is a conſtant Cuſtom at the Tom of 


Apollo, for every one to eat ſome part of a Crocodile; 
and having upon a certain ſet Day, hunted down as ma- 
ny of them as they are able, they kill them and throw 
don their Carkaſſes before the Temple. And they tell 
us that Typhen made his eſcape from Orus in the Form 


of a (c) Crocodile; for they make all bad and noxious 
things, whether Animals, Plants or Paſſions, to be the 
tYorks, the Members, and the Motions of Typhon. On 
the other hand, they repreſent Oſiris by an Eye and 4 


* Scepter, the one whereof expreſſes Forecaſt, and the o- 


ther Power. In like manner Homer, when he calleth 
the Governour and Monarch of all the World. 


—— AAA 


240 The Name of Bebon is better derived from the Oriental 


Word Baba, which fignifies a Hole or Cavity: His Temples be 
ivg, like his Nature, ſubterraneous, and the Pillars of Seth were 
in theſe Springs or Vauits, and vot in Syria, as is commonly ſup! 


poſed. (b) The Phenicians and Ao yprizns. were one People, and 
of one Religion, and /fis was the ſame with Dea Syria. (e) Te 
LXX. took Leviathan in Fob to be the Devil = 

25 _ 1 5 Supreameſt 
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Supreameſt Jove, and mighty Counſellor, 


Seems to me to denote his Impery by Supreme, and his 
Well-adviſedneſs and Diſcretion by Counſeller. They 
alſo oftentimes deſcribe this God by a Hawk, becauſe he 
exceeds in quickneſs of Sight, and Velocity in Flying, 
and eaſily digeſts his Food. He is alſo ſaid to fly over 


| the Bodies of Dead Men that lay unburied, and to drop 
down Earth upon their Eyes. Likewiſe when he alights 


down upon the Bank of any River to aſſwage his Thirſt, 
he ſets his Feathers up on end, and after he hath done 
Drinking, he lets them fall again. (a) Which he plain- 


ly doth becauſe he is now ſafe, and eſcaped from the 


danger of the Crocodile ; for if he chances to be catcht, 
his Feathers then continue ſtiff as before. They alſo 


ſhew us every where Oſiris's Statue in the Shape of a 
Man, with his private Part erect, to betoken unto us 


his Faculty of Generation and Nutrition; and they 


dreſs up his Images in a () Flame- coloured Robe, 


eſteeming the Sun as the Body of the Power of Good, (c) 
and as the viſible Part of Intelligible Subſtance. Wherefore 
we have good reaſon to reject thoſe that aſcribe the Suns 
Globe unto Typhon, to whom appertaineth nothing of a 


nor Motion attended with Meaſure and Proportion, but 
Drought (d) which deſtroys many Animals and Plants, 


to be accounted as an Effect of the Suns; but of thoſe 


Principle of the Unordered and Interminate Nature, 
its at random, and fo ſtifles and ſuppreſles thoſe Ex- 
halations that ſhould aſcend. Moreover, in the Sacred 


(4) For & Jas tot, I read dg for, ol The Baſil 


nd Aidine Editions have 5 iaftead of 6, () For apreyom 


i: ebe SN, I read dpumexom. Is CAoyocd's 
ft (c) I inſert x) in this place. (d ) For ois, I read 


5. (e) This ſhews Ofiris to be the ſame with Hercules, who was | 


4d above to go about in the Sun. 
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Lucid or Salutary Nature, nor Order, nor Generation, 


the clean contrary to them. Neither is that parching 


Winds and Waters, which in the Earth and Air, are 
not tempered according to the Seaſon, at what time the 


Hymns of Oſiris, they call him up, (e) who lyes hidden in 


the 
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the Arms of the Sun. And upon the Thirtieth Day of 
the Month of Epithi, they keep a certain Feſtival called 


the Birth-day of the Eye of Oſiris, at what time the Sun 


and the Moon are in one direct Line, as eſteeming not 
only the Moon, but alſo the Sun to be the Eye and Light 


of (a) Orus. Likewiſe the Two and Twentieth Day 


of the Month P-2ophi, they make to be The Nativity of 


the Staves of the Sun, which they obſerve after the Au- 


tumnal quinox, intimating hereby, that he now (b) 


wants, as It were, a (c) Prop and a Stay, he ſuffering 
a great Diminution both of Heat and Light, by his de- 
_ cliaing and moving obliquely from vs. Beſides this, they 
lead the Sacred Cow ſeven times about her Temple, at 
the time of the Winter Solſtice. And this going round 
is called The Seeking of Oſiris, (d) the Goddeſs being in 


great Diſtreſs for Water in Wiater time. And the rea- 
ſon of her going round ſo many times, is becauſe (e) the 


Sun fiaiſhes his Paſſage from the Winter to the Summer 
Tropick in the Seventh Month. It is reported alſo, 


that (F) Orns the Sun of Ja, was the firſt that ever 


ſacrificed to the San upon the Fourth Day of the Month, 


as we find it written in a Book, called The Birth. Days 


„f Orus. Moreover, they offer [ncenſe to the Sun three 


times every Day; Reſin at his Riſing, Myrrhe when it 
is in the Mid Heaven, and that they call Xyphs, about 
the time of his Setting: (what each of theſe mean, [ 


| ſhall afterwards explain.) Now they are of Opinion, 
that the Sum is atton'd and pacified by all theſe. - But to 


what purpoſe ſhould I heap together many things of this 
Nature? For there are ſome that that ſcruple not to ſay 


plainly, that Ofis is the Sun, and that he is called (g) 
Sirius by the Greeks, although the eg yptians adding the 
Article to bis Name, have obſcured and brought its 


———— : * CCC 


(2) This proves Orus to be the ſame with his Father Ofarts. 
) This proves the Lame and Dumb Harpocrates to be the Sun. 
(e) I leave out the former . (4) I leave out 7's nhl, 
it being but a Marginal Glois. (e) Here 1 add « HNO 


Cf) That is, the Priefts of Orus, who were founded by thoſe of 
A. (g) Sirius is frequently uſed by the Posts for the Sun. 
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Senſe into queſtion. They alſo (a) declare 1s to be 
no other than the Moon, and ſay that ſuch Statues of 
hers as are horned, were made in imitation of the Creſ- 
ſent ; and that the black Habit, in which ſhe ſo paſſi- 
onately purſues the S, ſets forth her Diſappearings 
and Eclipſes. For which reaſon they uſe to invoke the 
Moon in Love-Concerns and Exdoxus alſo ſaith, that 
[;s preſides over Love-Matters. Now theſe things have 
in them a ſhew and ſemblance of Reaſon ; but they that 
would make (b) Typhon to be the Sun, deſerve not to 
be heard. But we muſt again reſume our proper 
Diſcourſe. (c) Iſis is indeed 'the Female Property of 
Nature, and her Receptivity of ail Production, in 
which Senſe ſhe was called the Nurſe, and the All-re- 
ceiver by Plato, and Myrionymos (or the Goddeſs with 
ten thouſand Names) by the' common ſort, becauſe 
that being tranſmuted by The Diſcourſe, ſhe receives, 
all manner of Shapes and Guiſes. But ſhe hath a Natu- _ 
ral Love to the Prime and Principal of all Beings (which 
is the Good Principle) and eagerly affects it, and pur- 
ſues after it; and ſhe ſhuns and repels the Part of the 
Evil one. And although ſhe be indeed both the Recep- 
tacle and Matter of either Nature, yet ſhe always of her 
ſelf inclines to the Better of them, and readily gives 
way to it to generate upon her, and to ſow its Efluxes 
and Reſemblances into her, and ſhe rejoyces, and is very 
glad when ſhe is impregnated and filled with ProduQi- 
one. For a Production is an Image of the real Subſtance 
upon Matter, and what is generated is an Imitation of 
what is in Truth. And therefore they do not without 
great Conſonancy, fable the Soul of Oſiris to be eternal 


pO 


(4) For Ympaivorres iy, I read Smygaivorras Cr. (b) )- 
pbou was the Son of the ancient Savages. ; the Greeks make him 
Plot to the Ship Argos, and call him Hphis. (e) Iſis in the Cope 
tick Tongue ſignifies Excelſa or Sublata, which ſhews her to be 
the very lame with Urania, or Celeſtial Venus and the Maon. The 
PYythaporeans called the Moon the Ætheria] Earth, and attributed 
all terreſtrial Matter to her. The Priefts called Eg ypt the Fody 
0! Is for the ſame reaſon. She was the ſame with Fo, which in 
g) ptian is the Moon. „ | EO 

| and 
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and incorruptible, but that his Body is often torn in pie. 
ces and deſtroyed by Typhon; and that Iſs wanders to 


and fro to look him out, and when ſhe hath found him, 
puts him together again. For the Permanent Being, 


the Mental Nature, and the Good is it ſelf above Cor- 
ruption and Change; but the ſenſitive. and corporeal 
Part, takes off certain Images from it, and receives cer- 
tain Proportions, Shapes and Reſemblances, (a) which 
like Impreſſions upon Wax, do net continue always, 


but are ſwallowed up by the Diſorderly and Tumultu- 


ous Part, which is chaſed hither from the upper Regi- 


on, and makes War with Orus, who is born of. I, be- 
ing the (6) Image of the Mental World. For which 


reaſon he is ſaid to be proſecuted for Baſtardy by Ty- 
phon, as not being pure and entire, and alone by him- 


| ſelf (like his Father the Diſcourſe) nor unmixt and im- 


paſſible, but embaſed with Matter by Cor poreity. (c) 


But he gets the Better of him, and carries the Cauſe : 


Hermes, that is, The Diſcourſe, witneſſing and proving, 
that Nature produces the World by becomipg her ſelt 


of like Form with the Mental Property. Moreover, 


the Generation of Apollo by Iſis and Oſiris, while their 
Deities were yet in Khea's Womb, hints out unto us, 


that before this World became viſible and was com- 
_ Pleated (d) by The Diſcourſe; Matter being convin- 
ced by Nature, that ſhe was imperfect alone, brought 


forth the firſt Production. For which reaſon they alſo 
ſay, that Cripple deity was begoten in the Dark, and 


they call him The (e) Elder Orus; for he was not the 


World, but a kind of a Picture and Phantom of the 
World to be. But this Orus is Terminate and Com- 


pleat of himſelf, yet hath he not quite deſtroyed Typhoy, 


but oaly taken off his over great Activity and Brutal 


Force. Whence it is that they tell us, that at Co 


„ 
«a 


(4) Here I add &. (5) So that oſris, Iſis and Orus, that is, 
Mind, Matter, and the Univerſe, made up the Pythagorean and Pl 
ronick\Triad. (c) For TeerytvorTdi. % vixcu, I read meeryiverel } 
x) vix&. (4) I add Wav before abs. (e) Or Arueris: He 
is. called in Euſebius, Agrueris, and was the ſame with H 
£1 4tevs © | : 1 | | | . the 
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the statue of Orus holds faſt in Hand the Privities of H- 
phon; and they Fable that Mercury took out Typhon's 
Sinews, and uſed them for Har p- ſtrings, to denote un- 
to us, that when The Diſcourſe compoſed the Univerſe, 
it made one Concord out of many Diſcords, and did 
not aboliſh, but accompliſh the Corruptible Faculty. 
| Whence it comes that being weak and feeble in the pre- 
ſent State of things, it blends and mixes with crazy and 
5 mutable Parts of the World, and ſo becomes in the 
: Earth the Cauſer of Concuſſions and Shakings; (a) and 
5 in 'the Air, of parching Droughts and Tempeſtuous 
h 


Wind, as alſo of Hurricanes, and Thunders. It likewiſe 
infects both Waters and Winds with peſtilentialDiſeaſes, 


* and runs up, and inſolenlty rages as high as the very 
[- Moon, ſuppreſſing many times, and blackening the 
n Lucid Part; as the eg yptians believe and relate, that 
) Typhon one while ſmote Orus's Eye, and another while 


pluckt it out and ſwallowed it up, and afterwards gave 
it back to the Sun; intimating by the Blow, the Month- 
ly Dimigution of the Moon, and by the (b) Blinding of 
him, it's Eclipſe ; which the Sun cures again by ſhining 
preſently upon it, as ſoon as it hath eſcaped from the 
Shadow of the Earth. Now the better and more Divine 
Nature conſiſts of Three ; or ofthe Intelligible Part, of 
Matter, and of that which is made up of both, which 
the Greeks call Coſmos (that is, Trimneſs) and we the 
World. Plato therefore uſes to name the Intelligible 
| Part the (c) Form, the Sample, and the Father, and 
Matter the Mother, the Nurſe, and the Seat and Recep- 
tacle of Generation; and that again, which is made up 
of both, the OF. ſpring and the Production. And one 
would conjecture that the Ægyptians called it the moſt 
perfect of Triangles, becauſe they likened the Nature of 
the Univerſe principally to that; which Plato alſo in his 
Common-weatth ſeems to have made uſe of (d) to the 
fame purpoſe, when he forms his Nuptial Diagram. 
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h, (c) id (4) For 2870, I read eis 73 duh. 
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tenſe that which is produced by them both. We are 
likewiſe to look upon Oſiris as the Firſ# Cauſe, Iſis as 


- for its Side the Even Number Two. The Number Eve. 
alſo in ſome reſpects reſembles the Father, and in ſome 


among the Ag ptiaus, as alſo to the Number of Years 


(c) Kaimir, which ſignifieth as much as Seen; for the 


and ſometimes Methuer. And by the Firſt of theſe | 


and well ordered Principle. And it may be Hefod | 
alſo, when he makes the firſt things (g) of all to be 


Foy, I read 6 Aris 789. (c). Kaima in the Syriack, is Redivivus. | 
(4) And Mud or Wet. (e) Ath Uro, is Domus Ori vel Regi, in the 


and it ſeems to me to be the ſame with the Hebrew Meth Ver, 1. e. 
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Now that Diagram conſiſts of three Angles, whereof 
that which makes the Right Angle Conſiſts of three 
Parts, the Baſe of four, and the Subtenſe of five, be- 
ing equal in value with the two that contain ir. We 
are therefore to take the Perpendicular to repreſent 
the Male Property, the Baſe the Female, and the Sub- 


the Faculty of Reception, and Orus as the Efect. For 
the Number Three is the firſt odd and perfect Num- 
ber, and the Number Four is a Square, having 


again the Mother, being made up of Three and Two; 
beſides, Panta (All Things) ſeems to be derived from 
Pente (Five) and they uſe Pempaſaſthai (which is (a) tel- 
ling Five) tor Counting, Moreover the Number Hue 
make a Square equal to the Number of Letters uſed 


which () Apis lived. They are alſo uſed to call Or 


World is preceptible to Senſe, and viſible ; and If 
they ſometimes call Muth, and ſometimes again Arhyri, 


Names they mean (4) Mother, by the Second (e) Oruss 
Mundam Houſe (as Plato calls it, The Place and the Re- 
ceptacle of Generation) but the Third is compounded of 
two Words, the one whereof ſignifies (F) Full, and 
the other the Cauſe; for the Matter of the World is 
full, and it is cloſely joyned with the good, and pure, 
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(a) The Number of Fingers upon one Hand, (bj For ꝰ A. 


Coptick Tongue. (/) Merbuer is an Epithet of Js, or the Moon, 


” / ; 
Dead and Awake again; todenote her Mn:ations. (g) FOr Tev7% | 
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Chaos, Earth, Hell and Love, may be thought to take 
up no other Principles than theſe, if we apply theſe 
Names as we have already diſpoſed them, to wit, that 
of Earth to Iſis, that of Love to Oſiris, and that of 
Hell to Typhon ; for he ſeems to lay the Chaos under 
all, as a kind of Room or Place for the World to lie in. 
And the Subject we are now upon, ſeems in a manner 
to call for Plato's Tale, which Socrates tells us in the 
Sympoſion about the Production of Eros, (or Love,) 
where he ſaith, how that once on a Time, Peria (or 
Poverty) having a mighty deſire of Children, laid her 
down by Porus (or Plenty's) Side as he was aſleep, and 
that ſhe thereupon conceiving by him, brought forth 
Eros, who was by Nature both frowzy and very cun- 
ning, as coming of a Father that (a) was Good and 


' Wiſe, and had Sufficiency of all Things, but of a Mo- 


ther that was very Needy and Poor, and that by rea- 
ſon of her Indigence, ſtill hankered after another, and 


was eagerly importunate for another. For this ſame 


Porus is no other then the Firſt Amiable, Deſirable, 
Compleat and Sufficient Being; and Matter is that 

which he called Penia, ſhe being of her ſelf alone de- 
ſtitute of the Property of Good, and (when impreg- 
nated by it) ſhe ſtill deſires and craves for more. More- 
over, the World, or Orus, that's produced out of theſe 
two, being not Eternal, nor Impaſſible, nor Incorrup- 

tible, but (b ) Ever a-making, therefore Machinates 
partly by ſhifting of Accidents, and partly by Circular 
Motions, to remain ſtill Young and never to die. But 


we muſt remember that we are not to make uſe of 


Fables as if they were Doctrinal throughout, but only 
to take that in each of them, which we ſhall judge to 
make a pertinent Reſemblance. And therefore when 
we treat of (c) Matter, we need not (with reſpect ta 
the Sentimenes of ſome Philoſophers) to conceit ia ou. 

Minds a certain Body devoid of Soul and of all Qua, 


(a) J read GY PEW for uae out of Plato. (5 Aker eviig. 


(0) It is plain from hence, that he accounts Matter and Form to be 


but Romantick or Mythologick Principles, and not real ones. 
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lity, and of it ſelf wholly idle aud unactive. For we 
uſe to call Oyl the Matter of an Unguent, and Gold 
the Matter of a Statue, though they are not deſtitute 
of all (a) Quality. And we render the very Soul and 
Mind of a Man to Diſcourſe, to be dreſt up and com- 
poſed into Science and Vertue. There have been ſome 
alſo that have made the Mind to be a Receptacle of 
Forms, and a kind of an („) Imprimery for things in- 
telligible; and ſome are of Opinion again, that the Ge- 
nital Humidity in the Female Sex is no active Proper- 
ty, nor efficient Principle; but only the Matter and 
Nutriment of the Production. The which, when we 
retain in our Memories, weought to conceive likewiſe, 
that this Goddeſs which always participates of the Firſt 
God, and is ever taken up with the Love of thoſe Excel- 
lencies and Charms that are about him, is not by Na- 
ture oppoſite to him; but that as (e) we are uſed to 
ſay ofa very good natured Woman, that (though ſne 
be married to a Man, and conſtantly enjoys his Embra- 
ces) yet ſhe hatha fond Kind of Longing after him; ſo 
hath ſhe alwaysa ſtrong Inclination to the God, though 
ſhe be preſent and round about him, and though ſhe be 
impregnated with his moſt prime and pure Particles; 
and that moreover where Typhon falls in, and touches up- 
on her extream Parts, it is there ſhe appears melancho- 
ly, and is ſaid to mourn, and to look for certain Relics 
and Pieces of Oſiris, and to wrap them up carefully in 
fine Cloath ; ſhe receiving all things that dye and laying 
them up within her ſelf, as ſhe again brings forth and 
ſends up out of her ſelf all ſuch things as are produced. 
And thoſe (d) Proportions, Forms and Effluxes of the 
God that are in the Heaven and Stars, do indeed conti- 
nue always the ſame, but thoſe that are ſown abroad in- 
to mutable things, as into Land, Sea, Plants and Ani- 
mals are (e) reſolved, deſtroyed and buried, and at- 
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(a) For $uoriTurG- I read rαναινt . (b) payee. (e) 
Here is inſerted out of the Margin theſe Words, Jo love 4 lawful 
and juſt Husband is accounted à piece of Fuſtice, and therefore I have 
omitted it. (4) 4. (e) For diaaryopera I read dranvipert 
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terwards ſhew themſelves again very often, and come 
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up anew in ſeveral different Productions. For which 


reaſon, the Fable makes Typhon to be married to Neph- 


thys, and Oſeris to have accompanied wich her by ſtealth. 
For the utmoſt and moſt extream Parts of Matter which 
they call (a) Nephthys, and the End is moſtly under the 
Power of the Deſtructive Faculty, but the Fecund and 
Salutary Power diſpenſes but a feeble and languid Seed 


into thoſe Parts, and it is all deſtroyed by Typhon, ex- 
cept only what 76: taking up doth preſerve, cheriſn and 


improve: but in the mean, Typhoz: is ſtill the prevail- 


ing Power, as both Plato and Ariſtotle infinuate. More- 
over, the Generative and Salutary Part of Nature hath 
its Motion towards him, and in order to precure Be- 
ing; but the Deſtroying and Corruptive Part hath its 
Motion from him, and in order to procure Not-being. 


For which reaſon, they call the former Part (b) Iſis, from 
Going and being Born-along with Knowledge ; ſhe being 


a kind of a living and prudent Motion. For her Name 


is not of a Barbarous Original; but as all the Gods have 


one Name (c) Theos) in common, and that is derived 


from the two firſt Letters of Theon (Runner) and of 


Theatos (Viſible) fo alſo this very Goddeſs is both from 


Motion and Science at once called Iſis by us, and Iſis alſo 


by the Æg yptians. So likewiſe Plato tells us, that the 
Antients opened the Nature of the Word (d) Uſa (or 
Subſtance) by calling it Iſia (that is, Knowledge and No- 
tion z) as allo that Neoſis (Intellection) and Phroneſis ( Diſ- 
cretion ) had their Names given them for being a Phora 
(or Agitation) and a kind of Motion or Nis (or Mind) 
which was then as it were Hiemenos and Pheromenos (that 
is, moved and agitated) and the like he affirmeth of (e) 


PEE 


— 


(a) The extream Parts of Egypt, which were never covered 0 
by the Nilus, were reckoned the Body of Nephthys or Proſerpine, 


as the other Parts the Body of Iſis. But the Philoſophical Prieſts 


carried this Notion higher. (6) Js may be ſtrain d to ſignific 
both Going and Science. (c) Theor, or according to the more an- 

cient Laconick Dialect Sior, is the ſame with Thor, Sar, and Sirius, 
and ſignifies Tord and Sire, (d) I read eygia for dg. (e) or 


Ti, 1 read Th, 
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Synienay (which ſignifies To underſtand)t hat it was as much 
as to ſay, To be in Commotion. Nay, he ſaith moreover, 
that they attribute the very Names of the Agathon (or 
Good) and of Arete (or Vertue) to the Theontes (or Run- 
ners) and the Eurountes (or (a)Well-movers,) As like- 
wiſe on the other hand again, they uſed Terms oppo- 
ſite to Motion by way of reproach; for they called (0) 
what clogged, tied up, locked up, and confined Nature 
from Jeſthai and Janai (that is, from Agitation and Mo- 
tion) Kakia (Baſeneſs or Ill Motion) Apori al. ( Difficulty 
or Diſficult Motion) Deilia (Fearfulneſs or Fearful Motion) 
and Anina (Sorrow or want of Motion.) But Ofiris had 
his Name from Hoſion and Heron compounded together: 
for the Diſcourſe is common both to Celeſtial and Sub- 
terreſtrial Beings; the former of which, the Antients 
thought fit to ſtyle Hiera (or Sacred) and the latter 
Hoſia (or (c) Pious.) But that Diſcourſe which diſclo- 
ſes things Heavenly, and which appertains to things 
whoſe Motion tends Ano (or Upwards) is called Anubis, 
and ſometimes he 1s alſo named Hermanubis, the latter 
part of his Name referring to things Above, and the for- 
mer to things (d) Beneath. For which reaſon they alſo 
ſacrifice to him two Cocks, the one whereof is white, 
and the other of a Saffron Colour, as eſteeming the 
things above to be entire and clear, and the things be- 
neath to be mixt and various. Nor need any one to 


wonder at the Formation of theſe Words from the Gre- 


cian Tongue, for there are many (e) Thouſand more 
of this kind which accompanying thoſe who at ſeveral | 
times removed out of Greece, doto this very day ſojourn | 
and remain among Foreigners; ſome whereof, when 
Poetry would bring back into uſe, it hath been falſel7 
accuſed of Barbariſm by thoſe Men, who love to call 
ſuch Words Gloſſes (or Tongues.) They ſay moreover, MI 
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(2) I read edessgt for sò ect. (5) For xard, I read 3. 
(„) With relation to the Maxes. (4) Becauſe Hermes, Erna, 
or Armain, as the Ægyptians called him, differed not from Aũ: 
manius and Dpbon. (e) Yet there muſt be great Prudence in 

diſtinguiſhing ſuch Words. e * 4 


— 
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that in the Book (a) inſcribed to Hermes, there is an 
account given about the ſacred Names, how that Pow- 
er which preſides over the Circulation of the Sun, is called 
Orus, and by the Greeks, Apollo; and that which is over 
the Winds, is by ſome called Oſiris, and by others again 
Sarapis, and by others Sethi, in the eg ypriau Tongue. 


the Word Hein, the Star which they account proper to 
the Goddeſs 1ſ;s is called in Greek Mon (which is as well 
Dog as (b) Breeder.) Aud although it be but a fond thing 
| to be over contentious about Words, yet I had rather 


yield to the ez yptians the Name of Sarapis than that of 


Oſrris: (e) I therefore account the former to be foreign, 
and the latter to be Greek;ſh, but believe both to ap- 


; 
pertain to one God and to one Power. And the Æ. 


BY 756tian Theology ſeems to favour this Opinion. For 
$ they oftentimes call Iſis by the Name of (d) Minerva, 


and Subverſion. Moreover, they call the Load-ſtone, 
Orus's Bone, and Iron Typhor's Bone, as Manethos relates. 


again flies off, and recoils to the oppoſite Part; ſo the 
Salutary, the Good and diſcurſive Motion of the Uni- 
verſe doth, as by a gentle Perſwaſion, invert, reduce and 


8 N 


EIS 


— (a) The Priefts did never put their own Names to the Sacred 
„„ Vons, but that of their God Hermes: 


: ; ; See Famblichus de Myfte- 
AS Bk Agyptiorum. (6) The Dog ie Sacred to the Sun, for being 
1 LFrolifick and Wiſe. (c) For ògieH⁰,ν́, 1 read &pruny 73. (d) 
= 7's or Sais. (e) The Fews call the Devil Samael, i. e. The De- 


ſirying Power. (F) I add & rue (g) For &Toetay, I read 
WTHgay, 2 SEAL | 


neſs, 


Now the Word ſignifies in Greek Hein (to Breed) and 
Kyeſin (Breeding) and therefore by an Obliquation of 
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which in their Language expreſleth this Sentence, Icame 
from my ſelf, which is ſignificative of a Motion proceed- 
ing from it ſelf. But Typhoz is called (as bath been ſaid 
before) Seth, Bebonand (e) Smu, which Names would 
iaſinuate a kind of a forcible Reſtraint, and an Oppoſition | 


For as the Iron is oftentimes like a thing that was drawn 
to, and that followed the Load-ſtone, and oftentimes 


make ſofter the rugged and Jyphonian one; and when 
again it is reſtrained and forced back () TJyphon returns 
into himſelf, and ſinks into his former (g) Interminate- 
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de as it were rung up and awoke, when they begin to 
_ Siftresavert and fright away Typbon; infinnating here- 


' Courſe, ſo Generation again reſolves and excites it by | 


alſo which is liable to Generation and Corruption, is con- 


moved and changed in it by means of the Four Elements, 
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neſs. Eudoxus alſo ſaith, that the Ag yptians Fable of 


(a) Jupiter, how that being once unable to go, becauſe 
his Legs grew together, he for very Shame ſpent all his 


time in theWilderneſs; but that If dividing and ſepa- 


rating theſe Parts of his Body, he came to have the right 


Uſe of his Feet. This Fable alſo hints to us by theſe 
Words, that the Intelligence and Difcourſe of the God 


which walk'd before in the unſeen and inconſpicuous 
State, came into Generation by means of Motion, The 
Siſtrum likewiſe (or the Rattle of Ts) doth intimate un- 
to us, that all things onght to be agitated and ſhook, 
and not to be ſuffered to reſt from their Motion; but 


grow drowzy and to droop. For they tell us, that the 
by, that as Corruption locks up and fixes Natares 
means of Motion. Moreover, as the Siſtre hath its up- 
per Part convex, ſo its (b) Circumference contains the 
Four Things that are ſhaken ; for that part of the World 


tained by the Sphere of the Moon; but all things are 
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Vol. IV. Of Iſis and Oſiris. 1 
there are ſeveral Degrees of Light, in the Moon; but 
this looks more like a (4) Romance. Thus is certain, 
that the Pupils of her Eyes are obſerved to fill up and 


grow large upon the Full of the Moon, and again, to 
contract and grow leſs upon the Decreaſe of this Star. 


Jo ſum up all then in one Word, it is not reaſonable 
to believe, that either the Water, or the Sun, or the 
; Earth, or the Heaven, is Oſiris or Iſis: Nor again, that 
the Fire, or the Drought, or the Sea is Typhor ;, but if 
_ WM we ſimply aſcribe to Typhor whatever in all theſe is thro? 
| Exceſſes or Defects intemperate or diſorderly ; and if on 
t the other hand we reverence and honour what in them 
o all is Orderly, Good and Beneficial, eſteeming them as 


e the Operations of Iſis, and as the Image, Imitation and 


.. W Diſcourſe of Oſiris, we ſhall not err. And we ſhall be- 
ag ſides, take off the Incredulity of Eudoxus, who makes a 
great Queſtion how it comes to paſs, that neither (b)? 


Ceres hath any part in the Care of Love-Aﬀeairs (but on- 
ly Ijis,) nor Bacchus any Power, either to encreaſe the 


commoa Diſcourſe, and that whatever is either Good or 
Aimable in Nature, is all owing to theſe, the one yield. 


theſe Gods, to thoſe Changes which happen to the Am- 
bient Air at the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, or to Pro- 


affirming that Oſiris is then buried when the ſown Corn 
is covered over by the Earth, and that he revives again, 


Rs OT 


1 


u the ſame with Is and venus. (e) For d\apsot, I read 
lieyiusrey with Petaviuss Copy. (d) J read degrors for de 
gu, out of the ſame Copy. | a | 
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Nile, or to preſide over the Dead. For we hold that 
theſe Gods are ſet over the whole ſhare of Good in one 


ing the Principles, and the other receiving aad (c) dif- 
penſing them. By this means we ſhall be able to deal 
with the Vulgar and more Importune ſort alſo, whether 
their Fancy be to accommodate the things that refer ta 


ductions, and to the Times of Sowing and (d) Earing, 


and re-appears when it begins to ſprout, Which they 
ſay is the Reaſon that 1/is is reported upon her findi ag 


(% It is therefore to be underſtood of che Celeſtial Cat., (6) 
Ceres in Greek Demeter or Mother Deo, and alſo xb en, or Libera, 
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her ſelf to be with Child, to have hung a certain (a) A- 


ings and Sprouts very Imperfect and Tender. Which 


fpring up, they offer him their Tops for Firſt Fruits. 
They alfo obſerve the Feſtival of her Aſter- birth after 
the Vernal Xquinox. For they that hear theſe things 
are much taken with them, and readily give aſſent to 
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Obviouſneſs and Familiarneſs of the Matter. Nor would 
this be any great harm neither, would they ſave us theſe 
Gods in common, and not make them to be peculiar to 
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Wine, and (e) Vulcan to be Flame. Cleanthes allo 
ſomewhere ſaith, that () Fhreſephone (or Proſerpine) 3 


— . —. — ——— 


which is God. (f) She hach ber Name from oe οαν ebe, = 


mulet or Charm about her upon the ſixth day of the 
Month Phaoph: ; and that ſhe was delivered of Herpocra- 
tes about the Winter Tropic, he being in the firſt Shoot. 


is the reaſon (ſay they) that when the Lentiles begin to 


them, and preſently infer their Credibility from the 


the Ag yptians, nor confine theſe Names to the River 
Nilus, and only to that one Piece of Ground which the 


River Nilus waters; nor affirm their Fens and their L- 
tuſes to be the Subject of this (b) Mythology, and fo 


deprive the reſt of Mankind of great and mighty Gods, 


who have neither a Nilus nor a Butos, nor a Memphis. 
As for Iſis, all Mankind have her, and are well acquainted 
wich her and the other Gods about her; and although 


they had not antiently learnt to call ſome of them by 
their Ag yptian Names, yet they from the very fir 


both knew and honoured the Power which belongs to 


every one of them. In the ſecond Place, what is yet 
of greater conſequence, is, that they take a mighty care, 


and that they fear, leſt before they are aware, they, 


as it were (c) crumble and diſſolve the Divine Beings | 
into Blaſts of Winds, Streams of Water, Sowings of 
Corn, (4) Earings of Land, Accidents of the Earth, and | 
Changes of Seafons; as thoſe who make Bacchus to be | 
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(a) For a Scarecrow 1 ſuppoſe. (3) For ph See rotiav, 1 read 
uu o ri,,j. (c) Atayvanorres. (4) I read der for dt, 
(e) Fulcan is called in Greek Hephaiſtos from the Copticł Phrba, } 


Bringing Bloodſhed. 


dat 
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that Air that is firſt Pheromenon (or that paſſes) through 
che Fruits of the Earth, and is afterwards, as it were, 
| Phonenomenon (or Slain 29 and agaln, A certain Poet 


ſaith of Reapers: 
hen when the Youths the Legs of Ceres cut. 


fror theſe Men ſeem to me to be nothing wiſer than ſuch 
35 would take the Sails, the (2) Cables and the Anchor 


r of a Ship for the Pilot; the Yarn and the Web for the 


Weaver; and the Bowl, or the Maid, or the Ptiſan for 


moſt dangerous and Atheiſtical Opinions, while they 


that have in them neither Soul nor Senſe, and that are 
neceſſarily deſtroyed by Men, who have occaſion for 
them, and who coaſtantly uſe them: For no Man can 


therefore nothing can be a God to Men, that is either 
without Soul, (b) or under their Power. But yet by 


vſe them themſelves, and beſtow them upon us, and 


orders theſe things, and that one Forecaſt that admini- 
{ters them, and thoſe Subordinate Powers that are {et o- 
ver every Nation in Particular, have aſſgned them by 
the Laws of ſeveral Countries, ſeveral kind of Honours 
and Appellations. And thoſe that have been conſecra- 


darker, and others again of clearer Symbols, thereby 


ſome not being able to reach their true Meaning, have 


| read VS ; 
5 5 | 3 . 2 
a An 1 „%) Iread xd for xyavs, and a little before £79, for Tyre. 
add odds before vx ear. (c) For wer, I read 0 wir. 
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the Doctor. And they over and above produce in Men, 


give the Names of Gods to thoſe Natures and Things 


Imagine theſe things can be Gods in themſelves. And 


means of theſe things we come to think them Gods that 


that render them perpetual and continual; and thoſe 
not ſome in one Country, and others in another; nor 
ſome Grecians, and others Barbarians ; nor ſome South- 
ern and others Northern; but as the Sun, Moon, Land 
and Sea are common to all Men, but yet have different 
Names in different Nations; ſo that one Diſcourſe that 


ted to their Service, makes uſe (c) ſome of them of 


guiding the Underſtanding to the Knowledge of things 
Divine, not without much Danger and Hazard. For 
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126 Of Tis and Oſiris. Vol. IV. 
ſlid into down right Superſtition ; and others again, 
while they would fly the Qnagmire of Superſtition, have 
fallen unwittily upon the Precipice of Atheiſm. - And 
for this reaſon we ſhould here make moſt uſe of the Rea- 
ſonings from Philoſophy, which introduce us into the 
Knowledge of things Sacred, that ſo we may think pi- 
_ ouſly of whatever is ſaid or acted in Religion: Left, as 

Theodorus once ſaid, that as he reacht forth his Diſcourſes 
in his Right Hand, ſome of his Auditors received them in 
their Left; fo what things the Laws have wiſely conſti- 
tuted about the Sacrifices and Feſtivals thereby fall into 
moſt dangerous Errors and Miſtakes. That therefore 

we are to conſtrue all theſe things to refer to the Diſ- 
courſe, we may eaſily perceive by them themſelves. For 
upon the Nineteenth Day of the Firſt Month, they keep 
a ſolema Feſtival to Hermes, wherein they eat Honey 
and Figs, and withall, ſay theſe Words, (a) Truth is 4 
ſweet Thing. And that Amulet or Charm, which they 
fable Iſis to hang about her, is, when interpreted into 

our Language, A true Voice. Nor are we to under- 


 Gad, ora fort of Pulſe (as ſome will have him) but to 

be the Governor and Reducer of the Tender, Imperfed 

and Inarticulate Diſcourſe, which Men have about the 
Gods. For which reaſon, he hath always (b) his Fin- 
ger upon his Mouth, as a Symbol of talking little and 
keeping Silence. Likewiſe upon the Month of Meſore, 
they preſent him with certain (c) Palſe and pronounce 


THE TONGUE IS GOD,. And of all the Plants that 
g yt produces, they ſay the Peach- tree is the moſt 


(e) Heart, and its Leaf the Tongue. For there is no- 


. 
— wk 


muſt participate of Benignity or Sweetneſs of Temper. See 3 Eſir. 


dered in the Winter-Seaſon. (e) The Emblem of Generation. 
(d) Fortune is {fs or the Moon, and God, Hermes or the Sun, i. e, 
The Tongue provides for Body and soul. (e) The Heart and 
the Tongue are apt Symbols of Alethia or Truth. * 
3 . thin 
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ſtand Harpocrates to be either ſome Imperfect or Infant 


theſe Words; (d) THE TONGUE IS FORTUNE, 
Sacred to the Goddeſs; becauſe its Fruit reſembles the 


() Ih was before called Fuſtice, and now Trarh, both whic| 


4. 40. (5 The natural Reaſon, was becauſe Fupiter ſeldom thuu- 
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thing that Man paſſeſſes that is either more Divine, or 
that hath a greater tendency upon Happineſs than Di/- 
courſe, and eſpecially that which relates to the Gods. 
For which reaſon (a) they lay a ſtrict Charge upon ſuch 
as go down to the Oracle there, to have pious Thoaghts 
in their Hearts, and Words of good ſound in their 
Months. But the greater part ac Ludicrous Things in 
their Proceſſions and Feſtivals, firſt proclaiming good 


Expreflions, and then both ſpeaking and thinking 
? Words of moſt wicked and lewd meaning, and thate- 
- ven of the Gods themſelves. (b) How then muſt we 
0 manage our ſelves at theſe tetrical, moroſe and mourn- 
e ful Sacrifices, if we are neither to omit what the Laws 
preſeribe us, nor yet to confound & diſtract our Thoughts 
It about the Gods with vain and uncouth Surmiſes ? There 
J) are among the Greeks alſo many things done, that are 
9 like to thoſe which the Æg 8 at their Solemni- 
nes, and much about the ſame time too. For at the 
© Wl Theſmophoria at Athens, the Women faſt ſitting upon the 
o bare (c) Ground. The Bæotians alſo remove that they 
er. call Achaias Megara (or the Hauſe of the Achean Ceres) 
ant terming that Day the Aflictive Holy-day, becauſe Ceres 
0 WW was then in great Affiction for her Daughter's Deſcent 
(et WF into Hell. Now upon this Month, about the Riſing of 
the Wl the Pleiades, is the Sacred Time; and the Eg yptians 
in- call it Athyr, the Athenians, Pyanepſion and the Bæoti ans 
and Wl Demarrios (or the Month of Ceres) Moreover Theopom- 
fare, pus relates, that (4) thoſe that live towards the Sun- 
unce By ſetting (or the Heſperii) believe the Winter to be Saturn, 
NE, the Summer Venus, and the Spring time Proſerpine, and 
that that they call them by thoſe Names, and maintain all 
molt Wl to be produced by (e) Saturn and Venus. But the Phry- 
s the gians being of Opinion that the Sun ſleeps in the inter, 
no- an] wakes in the Sammer, do in the manner of Ecſta- 
= tics, in the Winter- time ſing certain (f) Lullabyes to 
a — — 3 — — — — — ih 
\ thun- 5 PA DEER =o 55 OLI 
(a) For TegsyTvouaetr, I read TearzyTvorra;, (Y) Hie Labor, 
1 be by: 3 e The Earth being the Body of 75 or Ge es. (4) 


The Moors or Spaniards, (e) Se and Iu. - (J) Kare yas- 


make 
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make him ſleep, and in the Summer-time again, certain 
(a) Rouzing Carols to make him wake. In like manner 
the Paphlagonians ſay, he is bound and impriſoned in the 
Winter, and walks abroad again in the Spring, and is 
at liberty; and the Nature of the Seaſon gives us ſuſ- 
picion that this tecrical ſort of Service (b) was occaſi. 
oned by the abſenting of the ſeveral ſorts of Fruits at 
that time of the Year ; which yet the Antients did not 
believe to be Gods, but ſuch Gifts of the Gods as were 
both great and neceſlary in order to preſerve them from 
a Savage and Beſtial Life. And at what time they ſaw 
both the Fruits that came from Trees wholly to diſap- 
pear and fail, and thoſe alſo which themſelves had ſown, 
(c) to be yet but ſtarved and poor, they taking up freſſ 
Mold in their Bands, and lay ing it about their Roots, Wl 
and committing them a ſecond time to the Ground, with 
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d 5 . F d 
uncertain Hopes of their ever coming to Perfection, or MW. 
arriving to Maturity, did herein many things that might in 


well reſemble People at Funerals, and a Mouning for 
the Dead. Moreover, as we uſe to ſay of one that hath MW; 
bought the Books of Plato, that he hath bought Pl, M5 
and of one that hath taken upon him to act the Compo- 
firions of Menander, that he hath aQed Menander; in 
tice manner they did not ſtick to call the Gifts and 
Creatures of the Gods by the Names of the Gods them- 
ſelves, paying this Honour and Veneration to them for 
their neceſſary Uſe. But thoſe of after Times receiving 
this Practice unskilfully and ignorantly, applying the 
Accidents of Fruits, and the Acceſſes and Receſſes of 
things neceſſary to Human Lite, anto the Gods, did not 
only call them the Generations and Deaths of the Gods, 
but alſo belieyed them ſuch, and fo filled themſelves with 
abundance of abſurd, wicked and diſtempered Notions; 
and this, although they had the Abſurdity of ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous Opinion before their very Eyes. And therefore 
 Yenophones the Colophonian might not only (d) put the 
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(2) Are. (b) I read Yivio Fat for yerraco day, (c) Fi 
5 24% es and CEATLIEN I read e and dToguss (d) For 
21g i, 1 read VUTounco;, or to that Senſe, ow 
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Ag yptians.in Mind, If they believed thoſe they worſhipped 
| Wo be Gods, not to lament for them, and if they lamented for 
r tem, not to believe them tobe God:; but alſo that it would 


© Whe cxtreamly ridiculous at one and the lame time to la- 
nent for the Fruits of the Earth, and to pray them to 


„appear again, and make (a) themſelves ripe, that ſo 
- chey may be over again conſumed and lamented for. 


il gut now this in its true intention is no/ſuch thing; but 


t they make their Lamentation for the Fruits, and their 
re ¶ prayers to the Gods, who are the Authors and Beſtow- 


mers of thoſe Fruits, that they would be pleaſed to pro- 


duce and bring up again other new ones in the place of 
P- Withem that are gone. Wherefore it is an excellent Say- 
n, Wing among Philoſophers, That they that have not learnt the 
h rue Senſe of Words, will miſtake alſo in the Things; as we 
* ſee thoſe among the Greeks, who have not learned nor 


or Wand the painted Repreſentations of the Gods, their l- 
alt mages or their Honours, but them themſelves, are ſo 
Io adyehturous, as to ſay, that Lachares ſtripped Minerva, 
a 


Po- Wars of Rome. They therefore (b) before they are a- 
n vare, ſuck in and receive bad Opinions with theſe Im- 
0 proper Words. And the Egyptian are not the leaſt 


for Worſhip. For the Grecians both ſpeak and think arigne 
105 in theſe Matters, when they tell us that the Pidgeon is 
1 Sacred to Venus, the Serpent to Minerva, the Raven to 


Apollo, and the Dog to Di ana, as Euripides ſomewhere 
ſpeaks (concerning Hecuba. )))) 


Into a Bitch, transformed you ( c) ſhall be 7 


0 5 And be the Play thing of bright Hecate. 5 
non: but the greater Part of the ÆAgyptians worſhipping the 
ge very Animals themſelves, and courting them as Gods, 


) For Mere th. (e) For ii, I read len. 
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accuſtomed themſelves to call the Copper, the Stone, 


that Dſpnyſi«s cropt off Apollos Golden Locks; and that 
Jupiter. Capitolinus was burnt and deſtroyed in the Civil 


Guilty herein, with reſpect to the Animals which they 


haye not only filled their Religious Worſhip with Met⸗ 
(a) For s bfr, I read favris. (b) For ua J d yvi I read 


K | der 
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ter of Scorn and Deriſion (for that would be the leaſt 
Harm that could come of their (a) blockiſh Ignorance) 
but a dire Conception alſo ariſes therefrom, which 
blows up the feeble and ſimple Minded into an Extra- 
vagance of Superſticion, and when it lights upon the 
more ſubtle and daring Tempers, it outrages them in- 
to Atheiſtical and Brutiſh Cogitations. Wherefore it 
ſeems not inconſonant here to recount what is proba- 
ble upon this Subject. For that the Gods being afraid 
of Typhon, changed themſelves into theſe Animals, and 
did as it were hide themſelves in the Bodies of 1biſes 
L Dp and Hawks, is a Foolery beyond all Prodigiouſ- 
neſs and Legend. And that ſuch Souls of Men depart- 
ed this Lite, as remain undiſſolved after Death, have 
leave to be Re-born into this Life by theſe Bodies on- 
ly, is equally incredible. And of thoſe who. would 
aſſign ſome Political Reaſon for theſe Things, there 
are ſome that affirm that Oſiris in his great Army, di- 
viding his Forces into many Parts, which we (0) in 
Greek call Lochoi and T axeis (that is, Decuries and Cen- 
titri e. ) at the ſame time Save every of them certain | 
Enſigns or Colours with the Shapes of ſeveral Animals 
upon them, which in proceſs of time came to be look d 
upon as Sacred, and to be worſhipped by the ſeveral | 
Kiadreds and Clans in that Diſtribution. . Others fay | 
again, that the Kings of after Times did for the greater 
Terror of their Enemies, wear about them in their | 
Battles, the Golden and Silver Heads and upper Parts | 
of fierce Animals. But there are others that relate, | 
that one of theſe ſubtle and craſty Princes, obſerving 
the Agyptians to be of a light and vain Diſpoſition, Þ 
and very inclinable to Change and Innovation, and that 
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they were withal, when Sober and Unanimous, of an 
1 Inexpugnable and Irreſtrainable Strength, by reaſon 
14 of their mighty Numbers, therefore taught them in 
i their ſeveral Quarters, a perpetual Kind of Superſtt- þ 
19 tion to be the Ground of endleſs Quarrels and Diſputes 
19 amoig them. For-the Animals which he commanded 
" 


(1) *A3:aTHeia, (b) For EAAU Ads, I read Exams .. 
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Vol. IV. Of Iſis and Oſiris. e Ty 
them to Obſerve and Reverence, ſome of them one 
ſort, and ſome another, being at Enmity and War with 
one another, and themſelves deſiring ſome of them one 
bort of them, and ſome another for their Food, each 
party among them (4) being upon the perpetual De- 
- Wl fence of their proper Animals, and highly reſenting 
| the Wrongs that were offered them; it happened, 
- that being thus drawn into the Quarrels of their Beaſts, 


d Wl they were, before they were aware, engaged in Hoſti- 
d lities with, one another. For at this very Day, the 


& Wl Lycopolitans (or Wolf-Town-Men) are the only People 
{- WW among the «Agyprians that eat the Sheep, becauſe the 
t- Wolf, which they eſteem to be a God, doth ſo too. 
'c And in our own Times, the Oxyrynchites (or thoſe of 
u. W 7ike-Town) becauſe the Kynopolitans (or thoſe of Dog- 


id WF Town) did eat a Pike, catcht the Dogs, and flew them, | | 
rc and eat of them as they would do of a Sacrifice; and 1 
li- there ariſing a Civil War upon it, in which they did 
in W much Miſchief to one other, they were all at laſt cha- [ 
"- ſtiſed by the Romans. And whereas there are many | 
un that ſay that the Soul of J. Yphog. himſelf took its Flight [ 
als into theſe: Animals, this Tale may be lookt upon to ” 
kd ſignifie that every Irrational and Brutal Nature apper- 1 
ral Wl tains to the Share of the Evil Demon, And therefore | 
lay W when they would pacifie him, and ſpeak him fair, they l 
ter W make their Court and Addreſſes to theſe Animals. But ll 
cir WF if there chance to happen a great and exceſſive Drought, | 
ts which above what is ordinary at other times, brings a- 4 
ate, long with it either waſting Diſeaſes, or other mon- | 
ing ll ftrous and prodigious Calamities, the Prieſts then con- 1! 
ion, duc into a dak place with great ſilence and ſtilneſs, | 
that Wl ome of the Animals which are honoured by them; and | | 
an il they firſt of all manace and terrifie them; and if the 1 
on Fl Miſchief till continues, they then conſecrate and offer 1 
1 11 i themup, looking upon this as a way of puniſhing the | 
rit1- 8 Eil God, or ar leaſt as ſome grand Purgation in time of 1 
ures T vreateſt Diſaſters. For, as Manet hos relateth, they | 
ded WF vereuſed in ancient times to burn live Men in the City 
I © for dudyorlas, 1 read duvrorres 2 = 
hem 35 of | 
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of Adithya, entitling them to Jyphon, and then they made 
Wind and diſperſed and ſcattered their Aſhes into the 
Air. And thls was done publickly, and at one only 
S ꝛaſon of the Year, which was the Dog-days. But thoſe 
Conſecratiogs of the Animals worſhipped by them; which 
are made in ſecret, and at irregular and uncertain times 
of the Year, as occaſions require, are wholly'unknown 
to the vulgar Sort, except only at the time of their Bu- 
rials, atiwhich they produce certain other Animals, and 
in the Preſence of all Spectators, throw them ifito the 
Grave with them, thinking by this means to vex J. 
phon, and to abate the Satisfaction he received: by their 
| Deaths. For it is the Apis with a few more that is 
thought Sacred to Ojiris ; but the far greater part are 
aſſigned to Typhon. And if this account of theirs be true, 
I believe it ſignifies the Subject of our Enquiry to be ſuch 
Animals as are univerſally received, and have. their 
 Hononrs in common amongſt them all; and of this kind 
is the Ibis, the Hawk, the (a) Kynokephalos, (b) and the 
Aois himſelf; and indeed they call the Goat, which is 
kept at Mennes by the fame Name. It remains yet be- 
| hind, that I treat of their Beneficialneſs to Man, and of 
their Symbolical Uſe; und ſome of them participate of 
ſome one of theſe, and others of both. It is moſt ma- 
nifeſt therefore that they worſhipped the Ox, the She, 
and the Ichneumon for their Benefit and Uſe, as the Len- 
»iotes did the Larks, for finding outithe Caterpillars Eggs, 
and breaking them; and the Theſſalians the Srorks, be- 
cCauſe that as their Soil bred abundance of Serpents, they 
at their appearance deſtroyed them all. for which rea- 
ſon they enacted a Law, that whoever killed a Stork, 
ſnould be baniſhed the Country. Moreover, the Xy yp 
tians honour'd the Aſp, the Weezle and the Beetle, ob- 
ſerving () in them certain dark Reſemblances of the 
Power of the Gods, like thoſe of the Sun in Drops of 
Water. For there are many that to this Day believe 
that the Weezle engenders by the Ear, and brings fort! 


3 


( That is, a Drill, or a Mungrel betwixt a Dog and a Man. (6) 
Here I add H. ( %) For & £QuT915, I read & CLOS b f 
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Vol. IV. Of Iſis and Oſiris. „ 1 
by the Mouth, and is therein a Reſemblance of the 
production of the (a) Diſcourſe; and that the Beetle 
Kind alſo hath no Female, but that t he Males caſt out 
their Sperm into a round Pellet of Earth, which they 
rowl about by thruſting it backwards with their hin- 
der Feet, while they themſelves move forwards; and 
this in imitation of the Sun, which while it ſelf moves 
from Weſt to Eaſt, turns the Heaven the contrary 
way. They alſo (b) compared the A/p to a Star, for 


1 being always young, and for performing its Motions 
z with great eaſe and glibneſs, and that without the 
ire help of Organs. Nor had the Crocodile his Honour 
* ziven him without a ſnew of probable reaſon for it : 
Wl it is (c) therefore reported to have been produced 
eir for a Repreſentation of God, it being the only Ani- 
ind mal that is without Tongue. For the Divine Diſcourſe 
the bath no need of Voice, and Wi 
Hr Marching by ſtill and ſilent wy, 

30 And by exact Juſtice, it tranſacts moral Affairs ac- 
e of cording to Juſtice. Beſides, they ſay he is the only 
ma- Animal that lives in (Water that hath his Eye- ſight 
een covered over with a thin and tranſparent Film, which 


deſcends down from his Fore-head, ſo that he ſeees 
without being ſeen himſelf by others, in which he a- 
grees with the firſt God. Moreover, in what place ſo- 
they erer in the Country the Female Crocodile lays her Eggs, 
rea- chat may be certainly concluded to be the utmoſt ex- 


ork, tent of the Riſe of the River Mlus for that year. For 
mT bo: being able to lay in the Water, and being afraid 
ob. do lay far from it, they have ſo exact a Knowledge of 

f the Futurity, that though they enjoy the Benefit of the 

ps of aproaching Stream at their Laying and Hatching, 
lieve ey yet preſerve their Eggs dry and untouched by 
rorth the Water. And they lay ſixty in all, and are juſt 
= i many days a hatching them, and the longeſt liv'd 
O00 ——— — — 


0 That is that Efflux or Emanation of the Ens or Mental Prin- 
"we, which gives Form unto Matter, and to the Parts of the Uni- 
"ere, (6) 1 leave out 5. (e) Fore, I read 87, | 

| of. 
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were honoured for both reaſons, we have alread 
treated of the Dog; but now the Ibis, beſides that he 


the Belly, ſhe being obſerved to be afier this man- 


the Prieſts that are the ſtricteſt Obſervers of their 


been drinking. For ſhe will neither taſte nor come 


an #Xquilateral Triangle; and the ſpeckledneſs and 


many ſuch Reſemblances of the Gods as theſe are. 


having no Ears, for he that's Commander and Chief 
cover all, ſhonld hear no one. Phidias alſo ſet a Ser- 


Figures, with the Names of Gods. For they called 


of them, live as many years; that being the firſt Mea- 
ſure which thoſe that are employed about the 
Heavens make uſe of. But of thoſe Animals that 


killeth all deadly and poiſonous Vermin, was alſo the 
firſt that taught Men the (a) Medicinal Evacuation of 


ner waſhed and purged by her ſelf. Thoſe alſo of 


Sacred Rites, when they conſecrate Water for Luſtra- 
tion, uſe to fetch it from ſome place where the Ibis had 


near any unwholſom or infections Water. Beſides, 
the Diſtance of her two Legs from one another, with 
the length of her Bill laid a croſs, make betwixt them 


mixture of her Feathers, where there are black ones 
about the white, ſigniſie the Gibouſneſs of the Moon 
on either ſide. Nor ought we to think it ſtrange that 
the Agyptians ſhould affect ſuch poor and flender 
Compariſons (b) when we find the Grecians them—- 
ſelves, both in their Pictures and Statues make uſe of 


For Example, there was in Crete an Image of Jupiter, 


pent by the Image of Minerva, and a Snail by that of 
Venus at Eli, to ſhew that Maids needed a Guard up- 
on them, and that Sileace and keeping at Home he- 
came married Women. In like manner the Trident of 
Neptune is a Symbole of the Third Region of the 
World, which the Sea poſſeſſes, ſituated below that 
of the Heaven and Air. For which reaſon they allo 
gave their Names to Amphitrite and the Tritons. The 
I'ythagoreans alſo honoured Numbers and Geometric 
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an Xquilateral Triangle Minerva, Coryhpagenes (or 
Crownborn) and Tritogeneia, becauſe it is divided by 


three Perpendiculars drawn from the three Angles. 


They likewiſe called the Unite Apollo, (a) the Num- 
ber of Two, Contention, and alſo Audaciouſneſs ;, and 
the Nmber Three, Fuſtice ;, for wronging, and be- 
ing wronged, being two Extreams cauſed by Defici- 
ency and Exceſs, Juſtice came by Equality in middle. 


But that which is called Terractys (or the Sacred Qua- 


ternion) being the Number Thirty Six, was (accord- 


ding to common Fame) the greateſt Oath among 


them, and was called by them the World, becauſe it 
is made up of the even Number Four, and of ( Four 
odd Numbers ſummed up together. If (therefore the 
moſt approved of the Philoſophers did not think 
meet to paſs over, or diſeſteem any ſignificant Sym- 
bole of the Divinity which they obſerved even in 
things that had neither Soul nor Body, I believe they 
regarded yet more thoſe Properties of Government 
and Conduct which they ſaw in ſuch Natures as had 
Senſe, and were endued with Soul, with Paſſion, 
and with Mortal Temper. We are not therefore to 
approve of thoſe that worſhip theſe things, but God 

by theſe things, as being the more clear Mirrors of 
him, and produced by Nature; ſo as ever worthily 

to conceive of them as the Inſtruments or Artifices 
of that God which orders all things. And 1t is rea- 


ſonable to believe, that no (c) Inanimate Being can 


be more excellent than an Animate one, nor an Inſen- 
ible than a Senſible; no, though one ſhould heap to- 
other all the Gold and Emeraulds. in the Univerſe. 
For the Property of the Divinity. conſiſts not in fine 
Colours, Shapes and Slickneſles, but. on the contrary, 
thoſe Natures are of a Rank below the very Dead, 
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Margin whence it was taken. (6) This is, four times Nine, which 
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very thing, as Light, Darkneſs, Day, Night, Fire, 
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that neither did, nor ever can partake of Life. But 
now that Nature which hath Life, and which ſeez 
and hath the Source of her. Motion from her own 
Self, as alſo the Knowleflge of things Proper and A- 
| liene to her, hath certarnly derived an Efflux, and a 
Portion of that Prudence which (as Heraclitzs ſpeaks) 
Conſiders how both it ſelf and the whole is governed. And 
there the Deity is no worſe repreſented in theſe Ani. 
mals than in the Workmaſhips of Copper and Stone, 
which ſuffer Corruptions and Decays as well as they, 
and are beſides naturally void of Senſe and Perception. 
This then is what I eſteem the beſt account that is gi. 
ven of their Adoration of Animals. As to the $4- 
cred Veſtments, that of Iſis is partly party-colour- 
ed, and of different Hues; for her Power is about 
Matter, which becomes every thing, and receives e. 


Water, Life, Death , Beginning and Ending ; hut 
that of Oſiris had noShade, no variety of Colours, but 
one only ſimple one, reſtfhbting, Light. For the firſt 
Principle is untempered, and that which is Firſt, and 
of an Intelligible Nature is unmixt, which is the reaſon 
why after they have once made uſe of theſe things, 
they lay them up and keep them cloſe. For that 
which is intelligible is inviſible, and not to be touch, 
But thoſe of Iſis are uſed often: For ſenſible things 
being of dayly uſe and familiar to us, afford us many 
 Orertures and Scenes of their Mutations ; but the 
_ apprehenſion of what is Intelligible, Sincere and Ho- 
ly, darting through the Soul like a Flaſh of Lightning, 
| attends but to ſome one ſingle Glance or Glimpſe! 
its Object. For which reaſon, both Plato and Ariſtort 
call this part of Philoſophy by the Name of the Epy- 
tic or Intuitive Part, intimating, that thoſe who by 
| Help of Reaſon, have got beyond theſe Opinable 
mixed and various things, mount up to that Fir, 
s mple and Immaterial Being; and when they hate 
certainly reached the pure Truth about it, they beliere 
they hve at laſt attained to compleat Philoſophy. Ard 

t it which the preſent Prieſts do darkly hint N by 

inſinua 


ſinuate 
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inſinuate to us, though with much Obſcurity, great 
Shyneſs and Precaution, which is, that this God 1s the 


(a) Governour and Prince of thoſe that are dead, 


and that he 1s no other than he who 1s called by the 
Greeks Hades and Pluto, being not taken in its true 
Senſe, (6) diſturbs the Minds of the greater part, 
while they ſuſpect that the truly Holy and good God 


_ Ofiris lives within and beneath the Earth, where the 
Bodies of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have an end, lye 


hid and buried. But he himſelf is at the ren o eſt 


diſtance from the Earth imaginable, being unſtained | 
and unpolluted, and clean from every Subſtance that is 
liable to Corruption and Death. But Mens Souls, 


encompaſſed here with Bodies and Paſſions, have no 
Communication with God, except what they can reach 
to in Conception only, by means of Philoſophy, as 


by a kind of an obſcure Dream. But when they are 


looſed from the Body, and removed into the Unſeen, 


Inviſible, Impaſſible and Pure Region, this God is 


then their Leader and King, they there as it were 
hanging on him wholly, and beholding, without 


Wearineſs, and paſſionately affecting that Beauty 


that cannot be expreſt or uttered by Men; which the 


Men; which the Goddeſs Iſis alway careſſing, affect- 
Ing and enjoying, by that means filled theſe lower 


things with all thoſe goodly and excellent Beings 
which partake of Generation. This then is that ac- 


count of theſe things which beſt ſuits the Nature of 


the Gods. And if 1 now muſt, according to my Pro- 
miſe, ſpeak ſomething concerning the things they dai- 
ly offer by way of Incenſe, you are in the firſt place 
to underſtand this, that theſe People make the great- 
eſt account imaginable of all Endeavours that relate 


to Health: and more eſpecially in their Sacrifices, 
Purgations and Diets; Health is then no leſs reſpect- 


ed then Devotion. For they think it would be an 


— 
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(4 He that perſonated Oſiris, u. is certainly a Demon. (b) Tor 
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Night time grows condenſe, compreſſes the Body, and 
thoughtful Habit, it becoming then as it were foggy 
Morning, burn Roſin about them, refreſhing and 


ning up the Native Spirit of the Body, which is 
now grown languid and dull; this fort of Scent 
having ſomething, in it that is very impetuous and 
fſtriking. And perceiving again at Noon- time, that 
the Sun hath drawn up by violence, a copious and 
a groſs Exhalation out of the Earth, they by Cenſing, 
mix Myrrh alſo with the Air; for Heat diſſolves and 
diſſipates that puddled and ſlimy Vapour, which at 
that time gathers together in the Ambient. And 
Phylicians are alſo found to help Peſtilential Diſeaſes, 


Sy eet- ſcented Woods, ſuch as Cypreſs, Juniper and 
Pine. And therefore (a) Acron the Phyſician is faid 


nefited by it. Ariſtotle likewiſe ſaith, that the odo- 
Meadows, are no leſs conducing to Health than to 


Nature cold and clammy. And if it be true, that 
the eZgyprians, in their Language call Myrrh (6) Bal, 


ow Of Ifis and Ofiris. Vol. IV. 
unſeemly thing to wait upon that Nature that is pure 
and every way unblemiſht and untoucht, with crazy 
and diſeaſed Minds or Bodies ; whereas therefore the 
Air that we moſt uſe and live in hath not always the 
fame Diſpoſition and Temperament; but in the 


contracts the Mind into a kind of a melancholy and 
and doz'd. They therefore, as ſoon as they are up in the 


clearing the Air by its ſcattered Particles, and fan- 


by making great Blazes to rarifie the Air; but it 
would be much hctter rarified if they would burn 


to have gained a mighty Reputation at Athens, in 
the time of the great Plague, by ordering People to 
make Fires near to the Sick; for not a few were bc- 


riferous Exhalations of Perfumes, Flowers and ſweet 
Pleafare 3 for that their Warmth and Delicacy of 


Motion, gently relax the Brain, which is of its owl 


aud that the moſt proper Sionification of that Word, 


— 


(a) Acron the Azrigentine, lived before Hippocrates. (b) Beal 
or Ba! fignifies in the Eaſtern Tongue the Lord or the Sun. 59 
bm i Baal Samen, that is, The Lerd of Heaven. N itt 


IS, 
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Vol. IV. : 
is, Scattering away Melancholy, this alſo Adds ſome Te- 


ſtimony to our account of the reaſon why they burn 


it. Moreover, that they call Kyphi, is a kind of a 
Compoſition made up of Sixteen (4) Ingredients, that 


is, of Honey, Wine, Raiſins, Cyperus, Reſm, Myrrh, Aſ- 


palathus, S eſeli, Schoenanthus, Bitumen, Deadly Night- 


ſhade and Doc; to which they add, the Berries of both 


the Junipers (the one whereof they call the Greater, 


and the other the Leſſer Sort) as alſo Calamus Aroma- 


ticus, and Cardamoms. Neither do they put them to- 


gether ſlightly, or at a random Rate, but the Sacred 
Books are read to the (b) Perfumers all the while they 


are Compounding them. As for the Number of the 
Ingredients, although it plainly appears to be a Square 


of ea Square, and to be the only Number, which hav- 


iug an orderly equal Proportion, draws a Periphery 


equal to its Area, very much to the preſent Purpoſe z 
yet I muſt needs ſay, that this contributes but very 
little here; but that it is the contain'd Specieſes (molt 


of which, are of Aromatick Properties) that ſend up 
a ſweet Fume, and an agreeable Exhalation, which 
changing the Air, and the Body being put by the Air 


into its regular and proper Motion, (c) becomes 
_ gently chafed, and retains a gay and. an entertaining 
Temperament, and without the Diſorders of Drun- 
kennels, as it were looſens and unties like a ſort of 
Knots, the Dozineſs and Intenſneſs of the Thoughts 
by Day-time, and the Phanriffick Part, and that which 
is Receptive of Dreams, it wipes-like a Looking-glaſs, 
and renders clearer, with no leſs Efficacy than thoſe 


Strokes of the Harp which the Pythagoreans made uſe 


of before they went to Sleep, to charm and allay the 


diſtempered and irrational part of the Soul. For we 
ind that ſtrong Scents many times call back the failing 
Senſe, and many times dull and obſtruct it, their waſt- 
ed Parts diffuſing themſelves by their great Fineneſs 


—— 


(a) For Hh, I read year. (b) Myrepſus or Myropola, was 
antiently both a Perſumer and an Apothecary. ; 
, I read en -s wnvoTe, 


() For mes , 


and 
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and Subtlety through the whole Body; like as ſome 
Phyſicians tell us, that Sleep is produced when the 
Fumes of Meat, by creeping gently about the Inwards, 
and as it were groping every Part, cauſes a certain 
ſoft Titillation. They alſo uſe this Hybi both for a 
Drink, and for a Medicinal Potion ; for when drunk, 
it is found to cleanſe the Inwards, it being a Looſner 
of the Belly. Beſides all this, Reſin is the Creature of 
the Sun, and (4) they gather Myrrh as the Trees weep 
it out by Moon- light; but now, of thoſe Ingredients 
that make up Kyphi, there are ſome that delight more 
in the Night, as thoſe whoſe Nature it is to be nou- 
riſned by cool Blaſts, Shades, Dews and Humidities. 
For the Light of Day is one thing and ſimple, and 
Pindar ſaith, the Sun is then ſeen, 7 . 


Through ſtill and quiet Air. 


But the Air of Night is a kind of (6) Compoſition, 
for it is made up of many Lights and Powers, which 
| like ſo many ſeveral Seeds flow down from every Star 
into one place. They therefore very pertinently Cenſe 
the former things by Day-time, as being Simples, and 
deriving their Original from the Sun; and the lat- 
ter at the Entrance of the Night, they being mixt, and 
of many and different Qualities. 1 


3 OY 


(4) Here is wanting ourdyeor, or ſomething like it. (6) 1 
leave out ovupryua, as a Glo, FE 1 
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Concerning ſuch whom God is flow to Puniſh. 
. Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Gent. 
ep Heſe and ſuch like things, O Cynias ! when Epi- 
ts curus had ſpoken, before any Perſon could 
re return an Anſwer, while we were buſie at the far- 
u- ther end of the Portico, he flung away in great 
es. haſte. However we could not but in ſome meaſure 
nd admire at the odd Behaviour of the Man, though 
without taking any farther notice of it in Words; 
and therefore, after we had gaz'd a while one upon 
another, we return'd to walk as we were ſingl'd 
il out in Company before. At what time Patrocleas firſt 
on, breaking ſilence, How ſay ye Gentlemen, ſaid he, if 
lich you thinł fitting, Why may not we diſcuſs this Queſti- 
tar on of the laſt Propoſer, as well in his Abſence, as if he 
ofe were preſent? To whom Timon replying, Surely, ſaid 
and he, it would but ill become us, if at us he alm'd upon his 
lat- Departure, to neglect the Arrow ſticking in our Sides. 
and For Braſidas, as Hiſtory reports, drawing forth the Ja- 
velin out of his own Body, with the ſame Javelin, not 
_ only wounded him that threw it, but flew him out right. 
551 But as for our ſelves, with far leſs Difficulty may we 
: defend, with far more Eaſe may we revenge our ſelves 
on them that pelt us with abſurd and fallacious Reaſon- 
ings; and it will be ſufficient that we ſhake them off, 
before they reach the Opinion it ſelf. Then ſaid I, which 
of his Sayings is it, that has given you the greateſt 
Cauſe to be moved ? For the Man writes of many things 
confuſedly, but of nothing in order, gleaning up and 
_ down from this and other Place, without Method or 
ning judgment, and ſuffering himſelf, as it were in the Tranſ- 


ports of his Pride and Choler, to wreck his reproachful 
We $122 38 7 Malice 
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Malice upon the Providence of God. To which Paro. 

| Cleas, The ſlowneſs of the Supream Deity, ſaid he, and 
his Procraſtination in reference to the Puniſhment of the 
Wicked, ſeems to me a point, ſo deeply myſterious, 
That it has long perplex'd my thoughts; but now. puz- 
led by theſe Arguments which he produces, I am asit 
were a Stranger to the Opinion, and newly beginning 
again to learn. Formerly I could not with patience 
hear that Expreſſion of Euripides. | 

they delay and ſlowly move, © 
| Tis but the NM ly Gods above. 

For indeed it becomes not the Supream Deity to be re- 
miſs in any thing, but more eſpecially in the Proſecu- 
tion of the Wicked, ſince they themſelves are no way 
negligent or dilatory in doing Miſchief, but always dri- 
ven on by the moſt rapid Impetuoſities of their Paſſions 
to Acts of Injuſtice. For certainly, according to the 
Say ing of Thucydides, that Revenge which follows Inju- 
ry cloſeſt at the Heels, preſently puts a Stop to the Pro- 
greſs of ſuch as make Advantage of ſucceſsful Wicked- 
neſs. Therefore there is no Debt, with ſo much Preju- 
dice put off, as that of Juſtice, for it weakens the Hopes 
of the Perſon wrong d, and renders him Comfort leſs and 
Penſive, but heightens the Boldneſs and dar ing Inſolence 
of the Oppreſſor: whereas on the other ſide, thoſe Pu- 
niſnments and Chaſtiſements that immediately withſtand 
preſuming Violence, not only reſtrain the commiting 
of future Outrages, but more eſpecially bring along with 
them a particular Comfort and Satisfaction to the Suffe- 
rers. Which makes me no leſs troubPd at that ſame 
Saying of Bias, which frequently comes into my Mind: 
For, ſaid he, once, to a notorious Reprobate, tis not 
that I doubt but thou wilt ſuffer the Juſt Reward of thy 
Wickedneſs, but I fear that I my ſelf ſhall not live to 
ſee it. For what did the Puniſhment of Ariſtocrates a- 
vail the Meſſenians, who were kill'd before it came to 
paſs? Who having betray'd them at the Battle of Cyprus, 
yet remain'd undetected for above twenty years toge- 
ther ; and all that while reign'd King of the AGO 
| | 3 
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till at length, diſcover'd and apprehended, he receiy'd 
the merited Recompence of his Treachery. But alas! 
they whom he had betray'd were all dead at the ſame 
time... Or when the Orchomenians had loſt their Chil- 
dren, their Friends and Familiar Acquaiatance, through 
the Treachery of Lyc:/cus, what Conſolation was it to 
them, that many years after, a foul Diſtemper ſeiz d the 
Traitor, and fed upon his Body, till it had conſum'd 
his putrify'd Fleſh? who, as often as he dipt and bath'd 
his Feet in the River, with horrid Oaths and Execra- 
tions, bann'd the Loſs of his Members, putrify'd and 
gangreen'd to expiate the Treachery and Villany which 
himſelf had committed. For it was not poſſible for the 
Childrens Children of the Arhenians, who had been 
murther'd long before, to behold. the Bodies of thoſe 
Sacrilegious Caitiffs, which were afterwards torn out 
of their Graves, and tranſported beyond the Confines 
of their native Soil. Whence in my Opinion, Euripi- 
des abſurdly makes uſe of theſe Expreſſions, to divert 
a Man from Wickedneſ © 8 


If thou fear'ft Heav' n, | thou fearſt in vain ; Ls 
Juſtice is not ſo haſty, ſooliſh Man, 


To pierce thy Heart, or with contagious Mound, 
Or thee, or weaker Mortals to confound: _ 

, But with ſlow pace, and creeping Feet cuts off 

a The Malefactor, then Chaſtiſement prof. 
5 And I am apt to perſwade my ſelf, that upon theſe and 
h no other Conſiderations it is, that wicked Men encour- 
R age and give themſelves the Liberty to attempt and com- 
e mit all manner of Impieties, ſeeing that the Fruit which 
4: Injuſtice yields is ſoon ripe, and offers it ſelf early to 
Jt the Gatherers Hand ; whereas Puniſhment comes late, 
1 and lagging long behind the Pleaſure of Enjoyment. 

to Alfter Patrocleas had thus diſcours'd, Olympicus taking 
4 him up: There is this farther, ſaid he, O Parrecleas ! 
to which thou ſhouldſt have taken notice of ; for how 
us, great an Inconveniency and Abſurdity ariſes beſides 
e- from theſe Delays and Procraſtinations of Divine Juſtice? 


in regard the ſlowneſs of ics Execution takes away the 
; Belief 
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Belief of Providence. For the Wicked perceiving that 
Calamity and Revenge does not preſently follow at the 


Heels of every enormous Crime, but a long time after, 


looking upon their Calamity as a Misfortune, and calling 
it Chance, not Puniſhment, are nothing at all thereby re- 
form'd ; troubled indeed they well may be at the dire 
Accident befallen them, but never repeat of the Villa- 
nies they have committed. For as in uſual Diſcipline, 
the Puniſhment which immediately attends the Fault, 
and the Stripes and Pinches that purſue the Tranſgreſſi- 
on, correct and reduce the Party to his Duty; but the 
Luggings by the Fars, the Baſtings and Thumpings 
which are late and out of time laid on, ſeem to be in- 
flicted for ſome other Reaſon then to teach or inſt ruct, 
which puts the Sufferer to Pain, without underſtanding 


his Error: In like manner, were the Impieties of enor- 


mous Tranſpreſſors and hainous - Offenders ſingly 
ſcourg'd and repreſs'd by immediate Severity, it would 


bring them at length to a Senſe of their Folly, humble 


them, and ſtrike them with an Awe of tlie Divine Be- 
ing, whom they find with a watchful Eye beholding 


the Actions and Paſſions of Men, and feel to be no di- 
latory, but a ſpeedy Avenger of Iniquity. Whereas . 
that ſame remiſe and ſlow- pac'd Juſtice, as Euripides de- 


ſcribes it, that falls upon the Wicked by Accident, by 
reaſon of its Incertainty, ill-tim'd Delay, and diſorder- 
ly Motion, ſeems rather to reſemble Chance than Pro- 
vidence. So that | cannot conceive what benefit there 


is in theſe Griadſtones of the Gods, which are ſaid to 


grind ſo late, by which Celeſtial Puniſhment is obſcur'd, 
and the Awe of evil doing rendred vain and deſpicable. 
Theſe things thus uttered, and in a deep Meditati- 


on of what he had ſaid, Timor interpoſing, Is it your | 
Pleaſure, ſa'd he, that I ſhall put an end to the Diffi- | 
culties of this knotty Queſtion, or ſhall 1 firſt permit 


bim to argue in oppoſition to what has been propovnd- 


ed already? Nay then, ſaid 1, to what purpoſe is it, | 


to let in a third Wave to drown the Argument, if he 


be not able to repel or avoid the Objections alrea- 


To | 


dy made ? 


ey 
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To begin therefore, as from the Yeftat Hearth, from 
that ancient Circumſpection and Reverence which our 
Anceſtors, Academick Philoſophers alſo, bare to the 
Supream God-head, we ſhall utterly decline to meddle 
with that myſterious Being, as if we could preſume to 
utter Poſitively any thing concerning it. For theugh 
it may be horn withal, for Men unskill'd in Muſick, to 
talk at random of Notes and Harmony, or for ſuch as 


never experienc'd Warfare, to Diſcourſe of Arms and. 


Military Affairs; it would be a bold and daring Ario- 
gance in us, that are but mortal Men, to dive too far 


jnto the incomprehenſible Myſteries of Deities and Dæ- 
mons. Juſt as if Perſons void of Knowledge, ſhould under- 


take to. Judge of the Methods and Reaſon of cunning 


Artiſts by flight Opinions and probable Conjectures of 


their own. Thus, it is not for one that underſtands 
nothing of Science, to give a Reaſon why the Phy ſician 
likewiſe neither is it eaſie nor ſafe to ſpeak otherwiſe of 


who knows the moſt convenient time to apply moſt pro- 


greſſor, yet not confin'd to an equal Quality and Meaſure 


Now that the Phy fical Knowledge, in order to the Cure 
and Preſervation of the Soul, is the moſt tranſcendent 
of all other Sciences, beſides ten thouſand other Wit- 
neſſes, even Pindar himſelf teſtifies, where he gives to 


God, the Ruler and Lord of all Things; the Title of 


the moſt Perfect Artiſicer, as being the grand Author 
ad Diſtributer of Juſtice, to whom it properly belongs 
to determine, at what time, in what manner, and to 


what degree to puniſh every particular Offender. And 


?lato aſſerts, that Minos being the Son of Jupiter, was 
the Diſciple of his Father, to learn this Science. Inti- 
mating thereby, as if it were impoſſible for any other 
nan a Schollar, bred up in the School of Equity, right- 
to behave himſelf in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice; 

„„ of 


did not let Blood before, but afterwards; or why he 
did not bath his Patient yeſterday, but to day. And fo 


the Supream Deity, then only this, that he alone it is, 
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per Corroſives for the Cure of Sin and Impiety, and as 
Medicaments to adminiſter Puniſnments to every Tranſ- 


common to all Diſtempers, nor to one and the ſame time. 
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Holy, indalges Human Vertue, by which, Man is in 
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or to make a true Judgment of another, whether he 
does well or no. For the L. aws which are conſtituted by 
Men, do not always preſcribe that which is unqueſtio- 
nable and {imple Deceat, or of which the Reaſon, is al- 
together without Exception perſpicuous, in regard that 
{ome of their Ordinances ſeems to be on purpoſe ridi- 
culouſly contriv'd. Particularly, what in Lacædemon, the 
Ephori ordain at their firſt entring into the Magiſtracy, | 
chat no Man ſuffer the Hair of his upper Lip to grow ; 
only that they be obedient to the Laws, to the end they 
may not ſeem grievous to them. Thus. the Romays, 
when they aſſerted the Freedom of any one, caſt a ſlen- 
der Straw upon his Body; and when they make their 
laſt Wills and Teſtaments, ſome they leave to be their 
Heirs, while others ſell their Eſtates. Which ſeems to 
be altogether contrary to Reaſon. But that of Solon is 
moſt abſurd, who when a City is up in Arms, and all 
in Sedition, brands with Infamy, the Perſon who ſtands 
Neuter, and adheres to neither Party. And thus a | 
Man that apprehends not the Reaſon of the Lawgiver 
or the Cauſe why ſuch and ſuch things are ſo preſcrib- 
ed, might number up ſeveral Abſurdities of many 
Laws. What Wonder then, ſince the Actions of Men 
are ſo difficult to be underſtood, if it be no leſs diſh- 
cult to determine concerning the Gods, wherefore they 
inflict their Puniſhments upon Sinners, ſometimes later, 
ſometimes ſooner. Nor do I alledge theſe things as a 
Pretence to avoid the Diſpute, but to ſecure the Pardon 
which I beg. To the end that our Diſcourſe, having a 
Regard, as it were to ſome Port or Refuge, may pro- 
cced the more boldly in producing probable Circum- 
ſtances to clear the Doubt. But firſt conſider this, 
that God according to Plato, when he propos'd himſelf] 
in the middle, the Exemplar of all that was Good and! 


fome meaſure rendred like himſelf, to thoſe that are à- 
ble to follow the Deity by Imitation. For univerſal Na- 
ture being at firſt void of Order, before it came to be 
form'd into a World, had this Beginning of its Change, 
from @ certain infus'd Similitude of that Idea, and Ve'I 


o Reaſon does that which 
_ Paſſion aud Fury aſide: Whence it comes to pals, that 
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tue which is in God. And the ſelf ſame Plaro aſſerts, 
that Nature firſt kindled the Senſe of Secing within ns, 
to the end that the Soul, by the Sight and Admiration 
of the Heav'nly Bodies being accuſtom'd to love and em- 


brace Decency and Order, might be induced to hate the 


Diſorderly Motions of wild and raving Paſſions, and a- 
void Levity and Raſhneſs depending upon Chance, as the 


Original of all Improbity and Vice. For there is no 


greater Benefit that Men can enjoy from God, than by 


the Imitation and Purſuit of thoſe Perfections, and that 


Sanctity which is in him, to be excited to the Study of 
Vertue. Therefore God with Forbearance and at Lei- 


ſure, inflicts his Puniſhment upon the Wicked, not that 


he is afraid of committing an Error, or of repenting, 


ſhould he accelerate his Indignation; but to eradicate 


chat brutiſh and eager Deſire of Revenge, that reigns 
in Human Breaſts, and to teach us that we are not in 
the Heat of Fury, nor when our Anger heaving and pal- 


pitating, boils up above our Underſtanding, to fall up- 
on thoſe who have done us an Injury, like thoſe who 


ſcek to gratifie a vehement Thirſt or craving Appetite ; 
but that we ſhould in imitation of this mildneſs and for- 


bearance, with due compoſure of Mind, till after ſuch 


ſufficient time for Conſideration taken, as may admit of 


no Repentance, give way to the Deſire of Chaſtiſement 


or Correction. For as Socrates obſerv'd, it is far the leſ- 
ſer Miſchief for a Man, diſtemper'd with Ebriety and 


 Gluttony, to drink Puddle-water, then when the Mind 
is diſt urb'd and overcharg'd with Anger and Fury, be- 
fore it be ſettled and become limpid again, for a Man to 


ſeek the ſatiating his Revenge. upon the Body of his 


Friend or Kinſman. For according to the Say ing of Thu- 


cydides, Revenge is not the neareſt to Injury, but being 


at a remote diſtance from it, obſerves the moſt conve- 


nient Opportunity. For as Anger, according to that 
of Melanthius. | 185 | e | 

Ounite from the Brain tranſplants the Wit, 
Vile As deſigning to commit. 


a. 


ch is juſt and moderate, laying 


L 2 | Meg 
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Men giving ear to Human Examples, become more 
manſuete and gentle, as Plato, who hold ing his Cudgel 
over his Pages Shoulders, as himſelf relates, paus'd a 
good while, correcting his own Anger. In like man- 
ner Archytas,obſerving the Sloath and wilful Negligence 
of his Servants in the Field, and perceiving his Paſſion 
to riſe at a more than uſual rate, did no more, but 
as he went away, *Tzs your good Fortune, faid he, that ye 
| have anger'd me. If then the Sayings of Men, when cal- 
| led to Mind, and their Actions being read, have ſuch a 
| power to mitigate the Roughneſs and Vehemency of 
Wrath, much more becomes it us, beholding God,with 
| whom there is neither Dread or Repentance of any 
| things, deferring nevertheleſs his Puniſhments to fu- 
| ture Time, aud admitting Delay, to be cautious and 
cCircumſpect in theſe Matters, and to deem a Divine 
part of Vertue that Mildneſs aad long Suffering, of 
which God aftords us an Example, while by puniſhing 
he reforms ſome few; by flowly chaſtizing, helping, 
and admoniſhing many. VVöö˙V7ů 
In the ſecond place therefore, let us conſider this, 
That Human Puniſhments of Injuries regard no more 
than that the Party ſuffers in his turn, and are ſatisſid 
that the Offender has ſuffer'd according to his Merit, 
and farther they never proceed. Which is the reaſon 
that they run atter Provocations, like Dogs that bark 
in their Fury, and immediately purſue the Injury as 
ſoon as committed. But probable it is that God, what- 
ever diſtemper'd Soul it be, which he proſecutes with 
his Divine Juſtice,obſerves the Motions and Inclinations 2 
of it, whether they be ſuch as tend toRepentance,and al- # 
lows Time for theReformation of thoſe whoſe Wicked- 
neſs is neither invincible nor incorrigible. Well know- - 
ing what a Proportion of Vertue, Souls from himſelf Þ 
conveycd to Generation, carry along with them, and 
how ſtrong and vigorous their innate and 12 1 75 8 5 
Good yet continues. For Wicked neſs buds forth pre- 
ternaturally upon the Corruption of bad Diet and evil 
Converſation; but then ſome Souls recovering again to 
perfect Cure, or an indifferent Habitude, this is the 70 5 
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ſon the Diety does not inflict his Puniſhments alike up- 

on all. But thoſe that are incurable, he preſently lops 
off, and deprives of Life, as being altogether 14125 
to others, but moſt baneful to themſelves, as always 

wallowing in Wickedneſs. But as tor thoſe who pro- 
bably may be thought to tranſgreſs, rather out ofIgno- 
rance of what 1s Vertnous and Good, than through 
Choice of what is foul and vitious, he grants them time 
to turn; but if they remain obdurate, then likewiſe 
he inflicts his Puniſhments upon them ; for there is no 
fear leaſt they ſnould eſcape. 

Now let us conſider how oft the Cuſtoms and Lives 
of Men have been changed ; for which reaſon the 
Change of Manners was by the Greeks call'd Ten, 
from turniag,as alſo 38G, which ſignifies Manners was 
deriv'd from e ſignifying Cute, s chiefly prevailing 
in their Change. Therefore Jam of Opinion, that the 

Ancients reported Cecrops to have twohodies, not as ſome 
believe, becauſe of a good King he became a mercileſs 
and Dragon-like Tyrant, but rather on the contrary, 

for that being at firſt both cruel and for midable, after- 
wards he became a moſt mild and gentle Prince. How - 
ever if this be uncertain, yet we know both Gels and 
Hiero the Sicilians, and Piſiſtratus the Son of H ppcra- 
tus, who having obtain'd the Soveraignty by Violence 
and Wickedneſs, made a vertuous Uſe of their Power, 
and coming unjuſtly to the Throne, became moderate 

| Rulers, and beneficial to the Public : ; for by recom- 
mending wholſom Laws, and the Exerciſe of uſeful 

Tillage to their Subjects, they reduc'd them from idle 
Scoffers and talkative Romancers, to be modeſt Citizens 
and induſtrious good Husbands. And as for Gelo, af- 

ter he had heen ſucceſsful in his War, and vanquiſh” d 
the Carthaginians, he refus'd to grant "them the Peace 
which they ſu'd for, unleſs they would conſent to have 
it inſerted in their Articles, that they would ſurccaſe 
from ſacrificing their Children to Saturn. 

Over Megalopolis, Lydiades was Tyrant ; but then, 
even in the time of his Tyranny, changing his Man- 
ners and: Maxims of Government, and growing into a 


L 3 Hatred 
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Hatred of Injuſtice, he reſtor'd to the Citizens their 
Laws, and fighting tor his Country againſt his own and 


his Subjects Enemies, fell an illuſtrious Victim for his 


Countries Welfare. Now if any one bearing an An- 
tipathy to Miltiades, or Crmon, had (lain the one ty- 
rannizing in the Cherroneſe, or the other committing 
Inceſt with his own Siſter, or had expelPd Themiſtocles 
out of Athens, at what time he lay rioting and revel- 


ling in the Market-place, and affronting all that came 
near him, according to the Sentence afterwards pro- 


nounc'd againſt Alc;biades, had we not been depriv'd 
of the Glory obtair'd at Marathon, the Honour gain'd 


over the Cuy medontes, and the Diauium. 


Men the Athenian Lonth 5 
The ſam'd Foundations of their Freedom lay'd. 


For great and lofty Genius's produce nothing that is 


Mean and Little; the innate Smartneſs of their Parts 
will not endure the Vigor and Activity of their Spirits 
to grow lazy; but they are toſS'd too aud agen, as with 
the Waves, by the rowling Motions of their own in- 
ordinate Deſire, till at length they arrive to a Stable 


and ſettld Conſtitution of Manners. Therefore as a 


Perſon that is unskilful in Husbandry, would by no 


means make Choice of a piece of Ground thick over-run 
with Brakes and Weeds, abounding with wild Beaſts, 
and covered with ſtanding Lakes and Mud yet to him 
who hath learnt to underſtand the Nature of the Earth, 
theſe are certain Symptoms of the Softneſs and Ferti- 


lity of the Soil; thus great Genius's many times pro- 


duce many abfrird and vile Enormities, of which, we 
not enduring the rugged and nnealie Vexation, are 
preſently for pruning and lopping off the lawleſs 
Tranſerellors. But the more prudent Judge, who diſ- 
cerns the abounding Good neſs and Generolity covertly 
reſiding in thoſetranſcendingGenins's, waits the co-ope- 
rating Age and Seaſon for Reaſon and Vertue to exert 
themſclves, and gathers the ripe Fruit when Nature 
His matur'd it. Aud thus much as to thoſeparticulars. 
Now to come to another part of our Diſcourſe, do 
* NI you 
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you not belteve that ſome of the Greeks did very pru- 
dently to regiſter that Law in E Pp '2Among their own, 
whereby it is enacted, that if a Woman with Child be 
ſentenc'd to dye, ſhe ſhall be repriev'd till ſne be de- 
liver'd? All the reaſon in the World, you'll ſay. Then, 
fay I, though a Man cannot bring forth Children, yet 
if he be able, by the Aſſiſtance of Time, to reveal any 
hidden Action or Conſpiracy, or to diſcover ſome con- 
ccald Miſchief, or to be Author of ſome wholſome 
piece of Advice; or: ſuppoſe that in time, he may. 
produce ſome neceſſary and uſeful Invention, is it not 
better to delay the Puniſhment, and expect the Benefit 
then haſtily to rid him out of the World? It ſeems ſo 
to me, ſaid I, and truly you are in the right, reply'd 
Patrocles, For let us conlider 5 had Dionyſius, at the 
Beginning of his Tyranny, ſuffer'd according to his 
Merits; never would any of the Grecks have re-inhabit— 
ed Sicily, laid waſt by the Cart haginians. Nor would 
the Greeks havt re- Ppoſſeſs d Apollonia, nor Anattorium, 
nor the Peninſule of the Lencadions, had not Periagders 
Execution been delay'd for a long time: and if 1 
miſtake not, it was to the delay of Caſſauders Puniſh- 

ment, that the City of Tyebes was beholding for her 
Recovery from Deſolation. But the molt of thoſe 
B:rbarians, Who aſliſted at the Sacrilegious Plunder of 
that Temple, folloiving Timolcoz into Sycily, after they 
had vanquiſh'd the Cærthaginians and dillolvd the Ty- 
rannical Government of that Iſland, wicked, as they 
were, came all to a wicked End, as we make ule of 
Common Executioners to puniſh the Wickednets of o- 
chers, and then deſtroy thoſe Initruments oi his Wrath; 
which I believe to be true of moit Tyrants. For as 
the Gall of a Hy.ena, and the Rennet of a Sea-Calf, and 

ny other filthy Monſters, contain ſomething in them 

for the Cure of Diſeaſes, thus when ſome People de- 

ſerre a ſharp and biting Puniſhment, God ſubjecting 

tem to the implacable Severity of ſome certain Ty- 

cant, or the cruel Oppreſſion of ſome Ruler, does not 

remove either the Torment, or the Trouble, till he 

Ms card and puriffd the diſtemper'd Nation. Such 
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a ſort of Phyſick was Phalzris to the Agragantines, and 
Marius to the Romans. And God expreſly foretold the 
Sicionyans, how much their City ſtood in Need of moſt 
ſevere Chaſtiſement, when after they had violently ra- 
viſh'd ont of the Hands of the Gleonians, Tiletias, a 
young Lad, who had been crown'd at the Fythian 
Games; they tore him Limb from Limb, as their own 
Fellow Citizen. Therefore Orthagoras the Tyrant, and 
after him, Myro and Cleiſthenes put an end to the 
Luxury and Laſciviouſneſs of the Sicionyans; but the 
Cleonæans, not having the good Fortune to meet with 
the {ame Cure, went all to wrack. To This purpoſe, 
hear what Homer ſays : = 


From Parent vile, he far the better nn 
Did ſpring, whom various Vertues did renmmn, 


And yet we do not find that ever the Son of Cropreus 
perform d any famous or memorable Atchievement; 
but the Oft-ipring of Siſiohas, Autolychus and Phlegya; | 
fouriſh'd among the Number of the moſt famous and 

vertuous Princes. Pericles at Athens deſcended from a | 

wicked Family ; and Pompey the Great at Kome, was | 
the Son of Srrabo, whoſe dead Body, the Roman Peo- } 
ple, in the Height of their Hatred conceived againſt 
him when alive, caſt forth into the Street, and tram- | 
pled in the Dirt. Where is the Abſurdity then, as the 
Husbandman never cuts away the Thorn till it injures 
the Af paragus; or as the Libians never burn the Stalks 
till they have gather'd all the Ladanum, if God never 
extirpates the evil and thoray Root of a renown'd and 

Royal Race, before he has gather'd from it the mature 

and proper Fruit? For it would have been a far greater 

Diſad vantage to the Phocenſes, tho a thouſand more of 

Iphit uss Horſes and Oxen had periſh'd, or that the 

had loſt a far greater Sum in Gold and Silver out of 

their Temple of Delphos, then to have miſsd among 

them the Birth of Vlyſes and Eſculapius, and thoſe 4 

many others who of wicked and vicious Men, became 


nighly vertuons and beneſicial to their Country. 1 
would gladly know whether it be not better to iaſſict 
deſer ved 0 
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deſerved Puniſhments in due Seaſon, and at conveni- 
ent times, then haſtily and raſhly, when a Man 1s in 
the Heat and Hurry of Paſſion ? Witneſs the Example 
of Callippus, who, under the Pretence of being his 
Friend, having ſtabb'd Dio, was himſelf ſoon after 


| lain by Dio's Intimates,with the ſame Dagger. Thus a- 

14 gain, when AMitius of Argos was ſlain in a City Tumult, 

1 the Brazen Statue which ſtood in the Market-place, 0 
e ſoon after, at the time of the publick Sheivs, fell down W 
e upon the Murtherers Head and killd him. What bw 
n befel Beſſus the Peonite, and Ariſto the Octear, chief 
©, Commander of the foreign Souldiers ? I ſuppoſe you bid 


underſtood full well, Patrocles. Not I, by Jove, but 
I deſire to know. Well then, I fay this Ariſto, having 
with Permiſſion of the Tyrants, carry'd away the 
Jewels and Ornaments belonging to Er:iphyle, which 
lay depoſited in that City, made a Preſent of them to 
his Wife. The Puniſhment of this was, that theSon be- 


ing highly incens'd againſt his Mother, for what reaſon Mt 
it mattersnot, ſet Fire to his Fathers Houſe,and burat 1 


it to the- Ground, with all the Family that were in it. 
As for Beſſus, it ſeems he kill'd his own Father, 
and the Murther lay conceal'd a long time. At length, 
being invited to Supper among Strangers, after he had 
ſo looſen'd a Swallows Neſt with his Spear, that it fell 
down, he kill'd all the young ones. Upon which, be- 
ing asked by the Gueſts that were preſent, what In- 
jury the Swallows had done him, that he ſhould com- 
mit ſuch an irregular Act? Did you not hear, ſaid he, 
theſe curſed Swallows, how they clamor'd and made a 
Noiſe, falſe Witneſſes as they were, that I had long 
ago kill'd my Father? This Anſwer ſtrook the reſt of 
the Gueſts with ſo much Admiration, that after a 
due pondering upon his Words, they made known the 
whole Story to the King. Upon which, the matter 
being div'd into, Beſſus was brought to condiga Pu- 
nihment. Theſe things I have alledg'd, as it was but 
reaſon, upon a ſuppolition, that there is aForbearance 
of indicting Puniſhment upon the Wicked. As for 
What remains, it behoves us to liſten to Heſiod, where 
| | he 
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he aſſerts, not like Plato, that the Puniſhment of In- 


juſtice accompanies the Suffering, but that it is of the 


{ame Age with it, and ariſes from the ſame Place and 
Root. For, ſays he, 


Bad Counſel, ſo the Gods ordain, 
Ts moſt of all the Adviſer's Bane. 


And in another Place, | 


He that his Neighbours Harm contrives, his Art 
Contrives the Miſchief gainſt his own falſe Heart. 


It is reported, that the Cantharides Fly, by a certain 


kind of Antipathy, carries within it ſelf, the Cure of 
the Wound which it inflicts. On the other fide Wick- 
edneſs, at the ſame time it is committed, engendring 
its own Vexation and Torment, not at laſt, but at the 


very Inſtant of the Injury offer'd, ſuffers the Reward 
of the Injaſtice it has done. And as every MalefaQor 


bears his own Croſs to the Place of his Execution, fo 
are all the various Torments of various wicked Actions, 
prepar*d by the ſeveral ſorts of Wickedneſs themſelves. 


Suchadiligent Architectreſs of a miſerable and wretch- 


ed Life is Wickedneſs, wherein Shame is {till accompa- 
ny'd with a thouſand Terrors and Commotions of the 


Mind, inceſſant Repentance, and never cealing Tumults 


of the Spirits. However, there are ſome People that 
differ little or nothing from Children,who many times 


bcholding Malefactors upon the Stage, in their gilded | 


Veitments, and ſhort purple Cloaks, dancing with 
Crowns upon their Heads, admire and look upon 'em 
as the molt happy Perſons in the World, till they ſee 
*em goaded and laſfłd, and Flames of Fire curling 
from underneath their ſumptuous and gawdyGarments: 


Thus there are many wicked Men, ſurrounded with 
numerous Families, ſplendid in the Pomp of Magiſtra- 


ey, and Illuſtrious for the Greatneſs of their Power, 


whoſe Puniſhments never diſplay themſelves till thoſe 


glorious Perſons come to be the publick Spectacles of 


the People, either ſlain and lying weltring in = 5 
22 Blood, 
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Blood, or elſe ſtanding on the Top of the Rock, ready 
to be tumbPFd headlong down the Precipice; which 
indeed cannot ſo well be ſaid to be a Puniſhment,as the 
Conſummation and Perfection of Puniſhment. More- 
over as Herodicus the Selimbrian, falling into a Con- 
ſumption, the moſt incurable of all Diſeaſes, was the 
erſt who intermix'd the Gymnaſtic Art with the 


own, as the ſake of others labouring under the ſame 
Diſtemper. In like manner there are ſome wicked 
Men, who flatter themſelves to have eſcap'd the pre- 


nt Puniſhment, yet not after ſuch a Space, but for a 
longer Tract of Time, endure a more laſting, not a 


orter Puniſhment 5 not puniſhed with Old Age, but 
growing old under the Tribulation of tormenting Af- 
fiction. When I ſpeak of a long time, I ſpeak in re- 


ſtance and Diſtinction of Human Life, is nothing: And 


ſoner in a Goal, from whence it is impoſſible to make 


| Bulineſs, receive Rewards, and enjoy Offices. Though 
of certainly theſe are but like the Sports of thoſe that play 
at Dice, or any other Game in the Goal, while the 
| Vope all the while hangs over their Heads. So that 
what ſhould hinder me from aſſerting, that neither 
, they who are ſhut up in Priſon, are truly puni{d, till 
5 the Executioner has chopt off their Heads ? Or that he 
4 Who has drank Hemlock, then walks about and ſtays 
D ul a Heavineſs ſeizes his Limbs, is in any other Con- 
b dition before the Extinction of his natural Heat, and 
. the Coagulation of his Blood deprive him of his Senſes? 
7 That is to ſay, if we deem the laſt Moment of the 
2 WH iiliment to be only the Puniſhment, and omit the 
ic Lmmotions, Terrors, Expectations and Embitter- 


ments of Repentance, with which every Malefactor 
and 


ccience of Phyſic (as Plato relates) on purpoſe to ſpin 
out in length a tedious time of dying, as well for his 


ference to our ſelves. For as to the Gods, every Di- 


vam, and not thirty Tears ago, is the ſame thing, as that 

ſich a Malefactor was tormented or hang'd in the 
Morning, and not in the Afternoon. More eſpecially, 
ince a Man is but ſhut up in this Life, like a cloſe Pri- 


an Eſcape 3, and yet we Feaſt and Banquet, are full of 
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and all wicked Men, are teiz d upon the committing of 

any heinous Crime. But this is to deny the Fiſh to be 

taken that falls into the Net, before we ſee it boyld 

and cut into Pieces by the Cook, for every Offender 

is within the Gripes of the Law, ſo ſoon as he has 

committed the Crime; and no ſooner has heſwallow'd 

the ſweet Bait of Injuſtice, but he may be truly ſaid to 

$ be caught, while his Conſcience within, tearing and 
| gnawing upon his Vitals, allows him no Reft : 


Lie the ſwiſt Tuny, frighted from his Prey, 
| Rowling and plunging in the anger'd Sea. 
For the daring Raſhneſs and precipitate Boldneſs of 
Iniquity, continues violent and active till the Fact be 
perpetrated. But then the Paſſion, like a ſurceaſing 
Tempeſt, growing ſlack and weak, ſurrenders it ſelf 
to Superſtitious Fears and Terrors. So that Steſicorus 
may ſeem to have compos'd the Dream of Ciytemneſtra, 
to ſet forth the Events and Truth of Things: 
1 — Then ſeem d a Dragon to draw near, 
1] With mattry Blood all on his Head beſmear d; 
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Cleonice, a freeborn Virgin of Bizantium, with an In- 
© WH tention to have enjoy'd her all Night; but when ſhe 
came, out of a ſtrange ſort of Jealouſie and Provocati- 


os, for which he could give no reaſon, ſtabb'd her. 
” W This Murther was attended with frightful Viſions 3 
d nſomuch that his Repoſe in the Night was not only 
5 interrupted with the Appearance of her Shape, but 


ſtill he thought he heard her uttering theſe Lines; 
To Execution go, the Gods are juſt, _ 
And rarely pardon Murther joyn'd with Luſt. * 
of After this the Apparition ſtill haunting him, he fail'd to 
be WM hcopompeion in Heraclea, and by Propitiations, Charms 
and Dirges, calld up the Ghoſt of the Damſel. Which 


upon his Return to Lacædemon. Where he was no 


this, if there were nothing that befel the Soul after the 


niſhing the Wicked, and depriving them of Life. For 


_ ka Man ſhall aſſert, that ſpace of time no otherwiſe 
ren.! aficts the Wicked, but that the Convincement of the 
ouls Crime is a fruitleſs and barren thing, that produces no- 


thing of Good, nothing worthy of Amendment from 
the many great and terrible Combats and Agonies of 
the Mind, the Conſideration of theſe things altogther 


rus 
and 


, out 12 | 75 

„„ ſubrerts the Soul. As it is related of Lyſimachus, who, 

Auſe ; » . ; o 8 . by 
{awd being under the violent Conſtraint of a parching Thirſt, 


lurrender'd up his Perſon and his Dominions to the 


s Drought, and found himſelf a Captive, Shame of 
rice dis Wickedneſs of mine, cry'd he, that for fo ſmall a 
they kleaſure, have loſt ſo great a Kingdom : Bur it is a 

IJ uſicult thing for a Maa to reſiſt the natural Neceſſity 


Marice, or Ambition of civil Honqur and Power, or 
88 | = 


Enemies. Pauſani as, in the Heat of his Luſt, ſent for 


ci: MY appearing before him, told him in few Words, that he 
ſhould be free from all his Affrights and Moleſtations 


ſooner arriv'd, but he died. But notwithſtanding all 
Expiration of this Life but that Death were the End of 


al Reward and Puniſhment, I might infer from thence, 
that the Deity was remiſs, and indulgent in ſwiftly pu- 


Gee for a little Driak; but after he had queach'd 


ar mortal Paſſions. Yet when a Man, either out of 
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to gratifie his Venereal Deſires, commits any enormous 
and hainous Crime, after which the Thirſt and Rage 
of his Paſſion being allay'd, he comes to ſet before his 
Eyes the ignominious and horrible Paſſions tending to 
Injaſtice ſtill remaining, but ſees nothing uſeful, nothing 
neceſſary, nothing conducible to make his Life happy; 
may it not be probably conjectur'd, that ſuch a Perſon 
s frequently ſollicited by theſe Reflections, to conſider, 
bow raſhly, either prompted by vain Glory, or for the 
ſake of a Lawleſs and barren Pleaſure, he has over- 
thrown the nobleſt and greateſt Maxims of Juſtice a- 
mong Men, and' overflow'd his Lite with Shame and 
Trouble? As Simonides jeaſting, was wont to fay, that | 
he often found a Cheſt full of Silver, but always emp- 
ty of true Benet. Thus wicked Men, contemplating 
their own Wickednels, and obſerving the Returns of 
Pleaſure fo barren and fruitleſs, find their Expectations 
fruſtrated, but their Minds diſtreſs'd with Fears and 
Sorrows, ungrateful Remembrances, Suſpicions of Fu- 
turity, and Diſtruſts of preſent Accidents; as we heat 
Ino complaining upon the Theatre, after her Repen-] 


' tance of what ſhe had done. a 
O Dear Women, tell me, with what Face 
Shall T return to dwell with Athemas? _ 
As if it ne'rc had been my luckleſs Fate, 

The worſt of foul Miſdeeds to perpetrate. f 
Thus is it not reaſon to believe, that the Soul of every 
wicked Man revolves and reaſons within it ſelf, which 
was, by burying in oblivion former Tranſpreſſions, and 
caſting from ir ſelf the Guilt of hitherto CommitteR 
Crimes, to fit frail Mortality under her Conduct for 4 
new Courſe of Life. For unleſs we will allow unjully 
and impious Perſons to be Wiſe and Prudent, there 18 
nothing for a Man to confide in, nothing but what vag 
niſhes like Smoak, nothing durable or conſtant in what 
ever Impiety propoſes to its Self; hut where ever Aa 
rice, Volu ptuoaſneſs, inexorable Hatred, Enmity ane 
Improbity aſloctate together; there you ſhall alſo bet 
fare to find Superſtition neſtling and berding Wie n 
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feminacy and Terror of Death; a ſwift Change of the 
moſt violent Paſſions, and an arrogant Ambition after 
undeſerved Honour. Such Men as theſe ſtand in conti- 
nual dread of their Contemners and Back-biters, they 
fear their Applauders, believing themſelves injur'd by 
their Flatteries ; and more eſpecially, are at Enmity 


wich bad Men, becauſe they are ſo free to extol thoſe 


that ſeem good. However, that which hardens Men 


to Miſchief, ſoon cankers, grows brittle, and ſhivers in 


pieces like bad Iron. So that in proceſs of time, com- 


ing tounderſtand themſelves better, and to be more ſen- 


ſible of their Miſcarriages, they diſdain, abbor, and 
utterly diſclaim their former Courſe of Life. Nor that 
every wicked Man, who reſtores a Truſt, or becomes 
Security for his Friend, or Ambitious of Honour, con- 
tributes more largely to the Benefits of his Country, 


may be ſaid to be in a Condition of Repentance, or to 


be ſorry for what he has done amiſs, by reaſon of the 
natural Inclination of the Mind to ramble and change; 
and therefore ſome Men being clapp'd and humm'd up- 


on the Theatre, preſently fall a weeping, their Defire 


of Glory relapſing into Covetouſneſs. But as for thoſe 
which ſacrific'd the Lives of Men to the Succeſs of their 
Tyrannies and Conſpiracies, as Apollodorus; or plunder d 
their Friends of their Treaſure, and depriv'd them of 
their Eſtates, as Glaucus the Son of Epicides, can we 
believe ſuch Men did not repent and abhor themſelves, 
or that they were not ſorry for the Perperation of ſuch 
foul Enormities? For my part, if it may be lawful 
for me to deliver my Opinion, I believe there is no oc- 
caſion, either for the Gods or Men to infli& their Pu- 
niſhment upon the moſt wicked and ſacriligious Offen- 
ders; ſeeing that the Courſe of their own Lives is ſuffi- 
cient to chaſtize their Crimes, while they remain under 
the Conſter nations and Torments attending their Impie- 
ty. And now conſider whether my Diſcourſe have not 
enlary'd it ſelf too far. To which, Temon, Perhaps, ſaid | 
he, it may ſeem to have been too long, if we conſider 
what remains behind, and the length of time requir'd 
for the Diſcuſſion of our other Doubts. For now lam 


going 
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going about to propoſe the laſt Queſtion, in purſuit of 


the firſt, which has hitherto, with an indifferent clear- 
neſs been explain'd. Now as to what we have farther 
to ſay, we find that Euripides delivers his Mind freely, 
and cenſures the Gods for imputing the Tranſgreſſions 


of Fore· fathers upon their Off- ſpring: And 1 am apt 


to believe, that they who are moſt ſilent among us, 


do the like. For if the Offenders themſelves have 
already receiv'd their Reward, then there is no reaſon 
why the Innocent ſhould be puniſh'd, ſince it is not e- 
qual to puniſh even Criminals twice for the ſame Fact. 
But if remiſs and careleſs, the Gods omitting oppor- 
tunely to inflict their Penalties upon the Wicked, ſend 
down their tardy Rigor on the Blameleſs ; they do not 
well to repair their defective Slowneſs by Injuſtice. / 
As it is reported of Efop, that he came upon a time to 
 Delphos, having brought along 
tity of Gold, which Cræſus had beſtow'd upon him, on 
purpoſe to offer a moſt magnificent Oblation to the 
Gods, and with a Delign moreover to diſtribute a- 
mong the Prieſt and the People of Delphos four Minas 
apiece. But there happening ſome Diſguſt and Diffe- 
rence between him and the Delphians, cis true, he per- 
form'd his Solemnity, but ſent back his Money to Sar- 
dis, not deeming thoſe ingrateful People worthy of his 
Boonty. Upon which the Delphians laying their Heads 
together, accus'd him of Sacriledge, and then threw 


ith him a great quan- 


him down headlong from a ſteep and prodigious Preci- 


pice, which is there call'd Hyampeia. Upon which it is 


reported, that the Deity being highly incens'd againſt 


them for fo horrid a Murther, brought a Famine upon 
the Land, and infeſted the People with noiſom Diſeaſes 


of all forts; infomuch that they were conftrain'd to 
make it their Buſineſs to travel to all the General Aſ- 
ſemblies and Places of publick Concourſe in Greece, 
making pnblick Proclamation, where-e'er they came, 


that whoever they were that would demand Juſtice for 
the Death of Eſop, they were prepar'd to give him Sa- 

tisfoction, and to nadergo whatever Penalty he ſnpu 0 4 
require. Three Generations afterwards, came one 450 tz 
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mon à Samian, no way of kin, or otherways related to 


Eſop, but only deſcentled from thoſe who had purchas'd 
Eſop in Samos; to whom the Delphians paying thoſe 
Forfeitures which he demanded, were deliver'd from all 
their preſſing Calamities. And from hence, by report, 
it was, that the Puniſhment of Sacrilegious Perſons was 
tranſlated from the Rock Hiampeia, to that other Cliff 
which bears the Name of Nauplia. Neither is Alexan- 
der applauded by thoſe who have the greateſt Eſteem 
for his Memory (of which Number are we our ſelves) 
who'utterly lay'd waſte the City of the Branchiaz, put- 
ting Men, Women and Children to the Sword, for that 


their Anceſtors had long hefore'deliver'd up the Tem- 


ple of Miletum. In like manner, Agathocles, Tyrant of 
Syracaſe, when the Crocyreans requeſted to know the rea- 


{oa of him, why he depopulated their Iſland, deriding 


and ſcoffing at their Demand, By Jove, ſaid he, for no o- 


ther reaſon, but becauſe your Fore-fathers entertain'd Ulyſſes. 


And when the Iſlanders of Ithaca expoſtulated with him, 


why his Souldiers carry'd away their Sheep. Becavit, 
{id he, when your King came to our Iſland, he put out 


the Eyes of the Shepherd himſelf. And therefore 


do you not think Apollo more extravagant than all theſe, 
for puniſhing ſo ſeverely the Phedeatæ, by ſtopping up 
that profound and ſpacious Receptacle of all thoſe 


Floods that now cover their Country, upon a bare Re- 


port that Hercules, a thouſand years ago, took away the 
Prophetick Tripos, and carry'd it to Pheneum; Or when 


he foretold to the Syarites, that all their Calamities 


ſhould ceaſe, upon condition they appeas'd the Wrath 
of Lucadian Juno, by enduring three ruinous Calamities 
upon their Country. Nor is it ſo long ſince, that che 


Locrians ſurceas'd to ſend their Virgins to Troy; 


Who barefoot, all day long, nor yet allow'd 
One ſingle Tatter, naked Skins to ſhroud, 
Like worſt of ſlaves are forc'd to ſcrub and ſcomr 
Winerva's Altar, and the ſacred Floor 
iti. hourly Pains to bruſh;, yet all the while 
Wo Privilcdge for Age from weary Toil, _ 
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Nor when with Tears decrepit, can they claim 
The thinneſt vail to hide Heir Aged Shams. 


3 | . 
And all this to gratifie the Laciviouſneſs of Ajax. 
Nov where is the Reaſon or. Juſtice of all this? Nor 
is the Cuſtom of the Thracians to be approv'd, who to 
this Day abuſe their Wives in revenge of their Cruelty to 
Orpheus: And with as little reaſon are the Barbarians à- 
bout Eridanus, or the River Po, to be extoll'd, who once a 
Year put themſelves into Mourning for the Misfortuneof 
Phaeton. And ſtil] more ridiculous than all this, it would 
certainly be, when all thoſe People that liv'd at the time 
took no no notice of Phaeton's Miſchance, that they who 
happen'd to be Born five or ten Generations after, 
ſhould be ſo Idle, as to take up the Cuſtem of going in- 
to Black, and bewailing his Downfal. However, in all 
theſe Things there is nothing to be obſerv'd but meer 
Folly ; nothing pernicions, nor any thing dangerous. 


hut as for the Anger of the Gods, what reaſon can 


be given why their Wrath ſhould ſtop and conceal it 
ſelf upon a ſudden, after the Fact committed, like ſome 
certain Rivers, and when all Things ſeem to be forgot, 
break forth with fo much Fury, as not to be atton'd, 
but with ſome remarkable Calamities  _—- 
Upon that, ſo ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, not a 


little afraid, leſt, if he ſhould begin again, he would run 
himſelf into many more and greater Abſurdities. Do you | 


believe, Sir, ſaid I, all that you have ſaid to be true? Then 
he, Though all that I have alledg'd, may not be true, 


yet if only ſome part may be allow'd for Truth, do 


not you think there is the ſame Difficulty ſtill remaining 
in the Queſtion ? It may be fo, faid I. And thus it 1s 
with thoſe who labour under a vehement burning Fea- 


ver, for whether cover'd with one Blanket or many, | 
the Heat is {till the ſame, or very little different; Jet 
for Refreſhment Sake, it may be-conveuient ſometimes 
to lighten the Weight of the Cloaths. Vet if the Pati- 
ent refuſe your Conrteſie, les hip along. Tet N wok 
tell ye, the greateſt part of theſe Examples 100K Ke 
tell ye, 8 P C bre thaſe for 
mer 
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mer Entertainments of the Gods in mortal Habitations, 
and that moſt noble Portion, which the publick Cryers 
proclaim to be receiv'd as their due, by the Off-ſpring 
of Pindar; and collect with your ſelf, how majeſtick 
and grateful a Mark of Grandeur you look upon that 
to be. Truly, faid he, I judge there's no Man living, 
who would not be ſenſible of the Curioſity and Elegan- 
cy of ſuch an Honour, diſplaying Antiquity void of 
Tincture and falſe Glitter, after the Greek manner, 
unleſs he were ſuch a Brute, that I may uſe the Words 
of P:ndar himſelf, e 


Whoſe cole black Heart from natural Droſs unpurg d, 
Had only by cold Flames at firſt been forg' d. 
Therefore, I forbear, ſaid I, to mention that ſame Pro- 
clamation, not much unlike to this, and uſually made 
after the Concluſion of the Lesbian Ode, to the Honour, 
and in Memory of the ancient Terpander. But you, on 
the other ſide, deem your ſelf worthy to be preferr'd 
above all the reſt of the Boætians, as being of the no- 
ble Race of the Opheltiade, and among the Phoceans, 
you claim undoubted Pre-eminence, for the ſake of 
your Anceſtor Diaphantus. And, for my part, I muſt 
acknowledge that you were one of the firſt, who aſliſt- 
ed me as my Second, againſt the Lycromæans and Satilæ- 
ans, Claiming the Priviledge and Honour of wearing 
Crowns, due by the Laws of Greece to the Deſcendants 
from Hercules; at what time I affirm'd that thoſe Ho- 
nours and Guerdons ought more eſpecially to be pre- 
ſery'd inviolable to the immediate Progeny of Hercules; 
in regard that though he were ſo great a Benefactor to 
the Greeks, yet in his Life time, he was not thought 
worthy of any Reward or Return of Gratitude. You 
recal to my Remembrance, ſaid he, a moſt noble Con- 
teſt, and worthy the Debate of Philoſophy ir ſelf. Diſ- 
miſs, therefore, ſaid I, that vehement Humor of yours, 
that excites ye to accuſe the Gods; nor take it ill, if 
many times Celeſtial Puniſhment diſcharges ir ſelf upon 
the Off fprivg of the Wicked and Vicious. Neither 
be too much overjoy'd, nor too forward to appland 
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thoſe Honours which are due to Nobility of Birth, 
For it becomes us, if we believe that the Reward of 
Vertue ought to be extended to Poſterity, by the 
ſame reaſon to take it for granted, that Puniſhment 
onght not to overflip and connive at Impieties com- 
_ mitted, hut to run forward, and reciprocally purſue 
the Progeny of the Tranſgreſlors according to the De- 
merits of their Fore-fathers. And therefore they that 
with Pleaſure behold the Race of Cimon highly ho- 
nour'd in Athens; on the other fide, they that fret and 
fume at the Exilement of the Poſterity of Lachares or 
Aeſton, are both too remiſs and Oſcitant in their Searches 
after the true Reaſon of Things, or elſe too moroſe and 
_ over-quarrelſome with the Deity it ſelf. One while ac- 
cuſing the Divinity, if the Poſterity of an unjuſt and | 
wicked Perſon ſeems to proſper in the World; another 
time, no leſs moody and finding fault, if it fall out 
that the Race of the Wicked, come to be utterly de- 
ſtroy'd and extirpated from the Earth. And thus whether 
the Children of the Wicked, or the Children of the 
Tuſt, fall under Affliction, the Caſe is all one to them, 
the Gods muſt ſuffer alike in their bad Opinions. Theſe, 
faid I, are the Preliminaries, which I would have you 
make uſe of againſt thoſe cholerick Accuſers, and teſty 
Snarlers, of whom J have given you warning. | 
But now to take in hand once more, as it were, the 
firſt end of the Bottom of Thread, in this fame dark } 
Diſcourſe of the Gods, wherein there are ſo many 
Windings and Turnings, and gloomy Labyrinths; let | 
us by degrees, and with caution, direct our Steps to | 
what is moſt likely and probable. Since even in thole | 
Things which fail under our daily Practice and Manage- | 
ment, we are many times at a Loſs to determine the un- 
doubted and unqueſtion'd Truth. For Example, what 
certain Reaſon can be given for that Cuſtom among; 
vs, of ordering the Children of Parents that die of a 
_ Conſumption, or a Droplie, to lit with both their 1 ; 
ſoaking in the Water, till the Dead Body be burnt * 
Only People believe, that thereby the Diſeaſe is not 


only prevented from becoming Hereditary, but that » 
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is a Charm to ſecure thoſe Children from it as long as 
they live. Again, what ſhould be the Reaſon that if 
2 Goat, lighting upon a Piece of Sea- Holly, holding it 
chewing in her Mouth, the whole Herd will ſtand ſtill 
till che Goat-herd come and take it ont ? Other hidden 
Properties there are, which by Vertue of certain incre- 
dible Touches and Tranſitions, paſs either ſwifter or 
lower from ſome peculiar Bodies into Others, But we 
admire the Intervals of Time, and not the Diſtances of 
Place. And yet there is more reaſon to wonder, that 
Athens ſhould be infected with an Epidemic Contagion, 
taking its Riſe in Ethiopia; that Pericles ſhould dye, and 
Thucidides be ſmitten with the Infection; than that up- 
on the Impiety of the Delphians and: Sibarites, delay'd 
Vengeance ſhould at length overtake their Poſterity. 
For theſe hidden Powers and Properties have their ſa- 
cred Connexions and Correſpondences between their 
utmoſt Endings, and their firſt 5 of which, 
although the Cauſes be conceal d fromus, yet ſilently 
they bring to paſs their proper Effects. Not but that there 
is a Reaſon ready at hand for the Juſtice, which pub- 
lic Puniſhments ſhowr'd down from Heaven upon par- 
ticular Cities. For a City is a kind of an entire Thing, 
anda continued Body; a certain ſort of Creature, ne- 
ver ſubject to the Changes and Alterationsof Age, nor 
varying through proceſs of time, from one thing to a- 
nother, but ſympathizing, and peculiar to its ſelf, and 
receiving the Puniſhment or Reward of what ever it 
has done, or ever acted in common, ſo long as the 
Community, which makes it a Pody, and binds it to- 
zether with the mutual Bands of Human Benefit, pre- 
ſerves its Unity, For he that goes about, of one City 
o make many, and perhaps an infinite Number, by 
diſtinguiſning the Intervals of Time, ſeems to be like a 
Perſon who would make ſeveral of one ſingle Man, 
becauſe he is now grown Elderly, who before was a 
Young Man, and before that a meer Stripling. Or ra- 
ther, it reſembles the Method of Diſputing amongſt the 
Epicharmians, the firſt Authors of that Manner of 
Arguing, calld the Increaſer. He that formerly ran in 
| M HEE | Debt, 
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Debt, although he never pay'd it, owes nothing now, 
as being become another Man. And he that was in- 
vited Yeſterday to Supper, the next Night comes an 


Unbidden Gueſt, for that he is quite another Perſon ; 


and indeed the Diſt inctions of Ages cauſe greater Al- 


terations in every one of us, then commonly they do in 


Cities. For he that has ſeen Athens may know it again, 
thirty pears after; the preſent Manners, Motions, 
Paſtimes, ſerious Studies, their Familiarities and Marks 
of their Diſpleaſure, little or nothing differing from 
what formerly they were. But after a long Abſence 
there's many a Man, who meeting his own Familiar 
Friend, hardly knows him again, by reaſon of the 
great Alteration of his Conntenance, and the Change 
of his Manners, which are ſo eaſily ſubje& to the Al- 
terations of Language, Labour and Employment, all 
manner of Accidents, and Mutation of Laws, that e- 
ven they who are moſt uſually converſant with him, 
admire to ſee the Strangeneſs and Novelty of the 
Change; and yet the Man 1s reputed ſtill to be the 


ſame from his Birth to his Deceaſe. In the ſame man- 
ner does a City ſtil] remain the ſame; and for that rea- 


ſon we think it but Juſtice, that a City ſhould as well 
be obnoxious to the Blame and Reproach of its ancient 


Inhabitants, as participate the Glory of their former 


Puiſſance and Renown; unleſs our Careleſneſs be ſuch as 
not to mind the throwing all things into the Heraclitan 


River, into which, by common Report, it was impoſſi- 
ble to caſt the fame thing twice; as having a ſecret | 


Property to change the Nature of all things thrown into 


it. Now then it'a City be one entire and continued | 
Body; the ſame Opinion is to he conceived of a Race 
of Men, depending upon one and the ſame Beginning, 
and carrying along with it a certain Power and Com- 


munion of Qualities; ia regard that what is begotten, 
cannot be thought to be ſever'd from what is begot, 


like a Piece of Workmanſhip from the Artificer ; the | 
one being begotten of the Perſon, the other framed by | 
the Work man; whereas that which is engendred is | 
part of the Original from whence it ſprung, . 
meriti 
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meriting Honour, or deſerving Puniſhment. So that 


; were it not but that I might be thought to be too ſpor- 
1 tive in a ſerious Diſcourſe, | would affir m, that the A- 
) thenians were more unjuſt to the Statue of Caſſander, 
- MW when they caus'd it to be meited down and defac'd, and 
n that the Syracuſans, were more r igorous to the Dead Car- 
, keſs of Dionyſus, when they caſt it forth of their own 
„ Confines, than if they had puniſh'd their Poſterity. For 


C that the Statue did no way partake. of the Subſtance of 


m Caſſander, and the Soul of Dyonyſius was abſolutely de- 


e parted from the Body deceas d. Whereas Ny/exs, Apol- 
r locrates, Antipater, Philip and ſeveral others, deſcended 


cx WM from wicked Parents, ſtill retain'd the moſt principal 


e part of thoſe who begot them, not lazily and ſluggiſhly 
1- MW dormans, but that very Part by which they live, are 


e- ſible Creatures. Neither is there any thing of Abſurdi- 
n, W ty, if being the Off- ſpring of ſuch Parents, they ſhould 
he retain many of their bad Qualities. In ſhort therefore, 


n- ever is wholeſome and profitable, is likewiſe juſt; and 
-2- W he would be accounted ridiculous, that ſhould aver it 
el to be an Act of Injuſtice to Cauterize the Thumb for 


the Cure of the Sciatica; or when the Liver is Impoſtu- 
mated, to Scarifie the Belly; or when the Hoofs of 


ret Vice, than the Cure and Reformation of the Offender; 
ito and he is angry to ſee the Medicine apply'd to ſome Parts 
jed for the Cure of others; as when a Chyrurgeon opens a2 
ace Vein, to give his Patient Eaſe apon an Inflammation of 
1g, the Eyes; for ſuch a one ſeems to look no farther than 
m- what he reaches by his Senſes ; forgeting that a School- 


en, 

ot, W Scholars; and that a General Condemning only one in 

the den, reduces all the reſt to Obedience. And thus there is 
by not only a Cure and Amendment of one part of the 

is a W body by another, byt many times the very Soul it ſelf. 
her WI 5uuclin'd to Vice or Reformation, by the Leudneſs or 


M 4 Vertue 
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nouriſh'd, act and move, and become rational and ſen- 


| affirm, that it is in the Practice of Phyſick, that what 


Labouring Oxen are over tender, to anoint the Tips of 
their Horns. In the fame manner is he to be lavgh'd 
at, who ſeeks for any other Juſtice than the Paniſhment of 


maſter, by Chaftizing one, admoniſhes all the reſt of his 
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Vertue of another. For there is great reaſon to he. 
lieve, that as the Impreſſion, ſo the Alteration is the 
ſame. But the Soul being agitated by Fancy and Ima. 
gination, as it is either Daring and Confident e Ti- 
morous and Miſtruſtful, becomes better or worſe. 
While 1 was yet ſpeaking,Olympiacus interrupting me, 
You ſeem, ſaid he, by this Diſcourſe of yours, to infer 
as if the Soul were Immortal, which is a Suppoſition of 
great Conſequence. ?Tis very true, ſaid I, nor is it 
any more than what your ſelves have granted already; 
in regard the whole Diſpute has tended from the Begin- 
—nivg to this, that the Supream Deity overlooks, and 
deals to every one of us according to our Deſerts. To 
which the other, Do you then believe, ſaid he, it fol- 
lows of Neceſlity, that the Deity obſerves our AQi- 
ons, and diſtributes to every one of us according toour 
Merits, that our Souls ſhould exiſt, and be altogether 
incorruptible, or elſe for a certain time ſurvive the Bo- 
dy after Death? Not fo faſt, goed Sir, ſaid I: But can 
we think that God ſo little conſiders his own Actions, 
or is ſuch a Waſter of his Time in Trifles, if we had 
nothing of Divine within us, nothing that in the leaſt 
_ reſembled his Perfection, nothing permanent and ſta- 
ble, but were only poor Creatures, that according to 
Flomer'sExpreſſion, faded and dropt like wither'dLeaves, 
and in a ſhort time too; that he ſnould make ſo great 
account of us, likę Women that beſtow their Pains in 
making little Gardens, no leſs delightful to them than 
the Gardens of Adonis, in earthen Pans and Pots, as to 
create us Souls to bloſſom and flouriſh only for a Day, 
in a ſoft and tender Body of Fleſh, without any firm 
and ſolid Root of Life, and then to be blaſted and ex- 
tinguiſb'd in a Moment, upon every ſlight Occaſion? 
And therefore, if you pleaſe, not concerning our ſelves 
with other Deities, let us go no farther than the God | 
Apollo, whom here we call our own; . whether he, 
knowing ſo well as we pretend he does, that the Souls 
of the Deceaſed. vaniſh away like Clouds and Smoak, 
exhaling from our Bodies like a Vapour, would accept | 
of ſo many Propitiations for the Dead, e ; 
DET Jonours 
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Honours to be pay'd, ſuch Veneration to be given to 
the Deceas'd. as if he did it to delude and couzen his 
Believers? And therefore, for my -part, I will never 
deny the Propenſity of the Soul, till ſome Body or o- 
ther, as they ſay Hercules did of old, ſhall be ſo daring 
as to come and take away the Prophetical Tripos, and ſo 
quite ruine and deſtroy the Oracle. Wel] knowing, 
that even in theſe our days ſeveral Anſwers have been 
ntter'd by the Delphick Southſayer, the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance which was formerly given to Coraz the Nax- 
105 N Wo 


It ſounds prophane Impiety, 


To teach that Humane Souls &er dye. 


Then Patrocles, What Oracle was this? Who was that 
| fame Corax? For both the Maſter it ſelf, and the Per- 
ſon whom you mention, are Strangers to my Remem- 
brance. Certainly, ſaid I, that cannot be; only 'twas 
my Error which occaſioned your Ignorance, in mak- 
ing uſe of the Addition to the Name, inſtead ot the 

Name it ſelf, For it was Callondas who flew Afrchilo— 
chus in Fight; who being thereupon ejected by the 
Pythian Prieſteſs, as one who had ſlain a Perſon devo- 
ted to the Muſes, but afterwards, humbling himſelf in 
Prayers and Supplications, intermix'd with undeniable 
Excuſes of the Fact, was enjoyn'd by the Oracle to 
repair tothe Habitation of Tettiæ, there to expiate his 
Crime, by appealing the Gholt of Archilochus. That 
Place was call'd Tenarus, for there it was, as the Report 


goes, that Tertix the Cretan coming with a Navy to 


the Cape of Tinarus, landed, built a City not far from 
Pſyco Pompeius, and ſtor'd it with Inhabitaints; near 
to which, there is a peculiar Place devoted 4nd ſer a- 
part for appealing the Ghoſts of Perſons ſent out of the 
r 5 Tenet he ty 
la like manner, when the Spartans were commanded. 
by the Oracle to atone the Ghoſt of Pauſanias, they 
ſent for ſeveral - Exorciſers and Conjurers out of Nah, 
who by Vertue of their Sacrifices, chas'd the Apparition 
out of the Temple. Therefore, ſaid I, there is one 
l 7 and 
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and the ſame reaſon to confirm the Providence of God, 
and the Immortality of the Soul : Neither is it poſſible 
to admit the one, if you deny the other. Now then 
the Soul ſurviving after the Deceaſe of the Body, the 
Inference is the ſtronger, that it partakes of Puniſhment 
and Reward; for during this mortal Life, the Soul. 
is in continual Combat like a Wreſtler ; but after all 
thoſe Conflicts are at an end, ſhe then receives accord- 
1ng to her Merits. But while the Soul is thus alone 
by it ſelf, what thoſe Puniſhments, what the Rewards 
of paſt Tranſgreſſions, or juſt and laudable Actions 
are, is nothing at all to us that are alive; for either 
they are altogether conceal'd from our Knowledge, or 
_ elſe we give but little Credit to them. Bur thoſe Pu- 
niſhmeats that reach ſucceeding Poſterity, being con- 
ſpicuous to all that are living at the ſame time, reſtrain 
and curb the Inclinations of many wicked Perſons. 
Now, 1a regard there is no Puniſhment more grievous, 
or that touches more to the-Quick, then for a Man to 
behold his Children born of his Body, ſuffering for his 
Crimes; ſince nothing can more afflict the ſurviving 
Soul of a wicked and lawleſs Criminal, not ſo much 
ro ſee his Statues defac'd, and his Memory diſhonoured, 
by reveriing the Enſigns of his Dignity ; but to look 
down upon his own Children, his Friends, or neareſt | 
Kindred,-ruin'd and overwhelm'd with Calamity ; cer- | 
tainly, were the fame Perſon to live again, he would 
rather chooſe the Refuſal of all Jupiters Honours, then | 
to abandoa himſelf a ſecond time to his wonted Inja- } 
ſhce and Extrayagant Defires. © on ln J 
And here I could relate a Story which J lately heard, 
but that 1 fear, leaſt you ſhonld cenſure it for a Fable. 
And therefore I deem it much the better way to keep 
 <loſe to what is probable and conſentaneous to Reaſon. 
By any means, reply'd Olympicus, proceed, and gratiſie 
us wich your Story alſo, ſince it. was fo kindly offer'd. 
| Thereupon, when the reſt of the Company likewiſe 
made me the ſame Requeſt, Permit me, ſaid I, in che 
Frſt place, to purſue the rational Part of my Diſcourſe, 
and chen, according as it ſhall ſeem proper and cn E 
PO nient, 
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nient, if it be a Fable, you ſhall have it as cheap as I 
bei. . 

Bio was of Opinion, that God, in puniſhing the Chil- 
dren of the Wicked, for the Sins of their Fathers, 
ſeems more irregular than a Phyſician that ſhould ad- 
miniſter Phyſick to a Son or a Grand- child, to cure the 
Diſtemper of a Father or a Grand-father. But this 
Compariſon does not run cleverly, ſince the Amplifica- 
tion of the Similitude agrees only in ſome Things; but 
in others is altogether defective. For if one Man be 
cur'd of a Diſeaſe by Phyſick, the ſame Medicine will. 
nor cure another ; nor was It ever known that any Per- 
ſon troubl'd with fore Eyes, or labouring under a Fe- 
ver, was ever reſtor'd to perfect Health, by ſeeing a- 
nother in the ſame Condition, anointed or plaiſter'd. But 
the Puniſhments or Executions of Malefactors are done 
publickly in the Face of the World, to the end that 
Jaſtice appearing to be the Effect of Prudence and 
Reaſon, ſome may be reſtrain'd by the Correction in- 

flicted upon others. So that Bio never rightly appre- 

hended where the Compariſon anſwer'd to our Queſti- 
on. For oftentimes it happens, that a Man comes to 
be haunted with a troubleſome, though not incurable. 

Diſeaſe, and through Sloath and Intemperance, improves | 

his Diſtemper, and weakens his Body to that Degree, 
that he occaſions his own Death. After this, tis true, 

the Son does not fall Sick, only has receiv'd from his 

Fathers Seed ſuch a Habir of Body as makes him liable 
to the ſame Diſeaſe : Which a good Phyſician, or a ten- 
der Friend, or a skilful Apothecary, or a careful Maſter 

obſerving,confines him toa ſtrict and ſpare Diet, reſtrains 
him from all manner of Superfluity, keeps him from 
all the Temptations of delicious Fair, Wine and Wo- 
men, and making uſe of wholſome and proper Phy lick, 
together with convenient Exerciſe, diſſipates and extir- 
pates the Original Cauſe of a Diſtemper at the begin- 
ning, before it grow to a Head, and gets a maſterleſs 
Dominion over the Body. And is it not our uſual 
Practice, thus to admoniſh thoſe that are born of Di- 
ſeas d Parents, to take timely Care of themſelves, and 
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not to negle& the Malady, hut to expel the Original 


Nouriſhment of the Inbred Evil, as being then eaſily 
moveable, and apt for Expulſion ? *Tis very true, 


cry'd they. Therefore, ſaid I, we cannot be ſaid to 
do an abſurd thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary ; 


not that which is ridiculous, but what is altogether 
uſeful ; while we preſcribe to the Epileptick, the Hy- 
pochondriacal, and to thoſe that are ſubject to the Gout; 


{ach Exerciſes, Diet and Remedies that are proper, not 
ſo much becauſe they are at that time troubled with the 


_ Diſtemper, but to prevent the Malady. For a Man 


begotten by an unſane Body, does not therefore deſerve 


Puniſhment, but rather the Preſervation of proper Phy- 


lick and good Regiment; which if any one call the Pu- 
niſhment of Fear or Effeminacy, becauſe the Perſon is 
debarr'd his Pleaſures, and put to ſome ſort of Pain by 


Cupping and Bliſtering, we mind not what he ſays. If 
then it be of ſuch Importance to preſerve by Phyſick, 
and other proper Means, the vitiated Off- ſpring of a- 


nother Body, foul and corrupted, ought we to ſuffer 


the innate and reſembling Principles of a wicked Nature 


ſprouting up, and budding through evil Cuſtom in 


Youth, and to ſtay till being diffus'd into all the Aﬀe- 


Zions of the Migd, they bring forth and ripen the 


viſible and malignant Fruit of a miſchievous Diſpoſiti- } 


on? For ſuch is the Expreſſion of Pindar. Or can you 


other wiſe believe, but that in this particular, God is 
wiſer than Heſiod, admoniſhing and exhorting us in 


this manner ? 


\ 
Nor mind the Pleaſures of the Genial Bed, 
Returning from th* Interment of the Dead: 
But propagate the Race, when Heavenly Food, 
And Feaſting with the Gods have warm d the Blood. 


Intimating thereby, that a Man was never to attempt 


the Work of Generation, but in the height of a jo- 


cuad and merry Humor, and when he found himſelf 


as it were diſſolved into Jollity ; as if from Procreati- 


on proceeded ine Impreſſions not only of Vice or Ver- 
tue, but of Sorrow aud Joy, and of all other Quali- 
X 3 
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ties ond Affections whatever. However, it is not the 0 
Work of Human Wiſdom, as Heſiod ſuppoſes, but o ß 
Divine Providence, to foreſee the Sympathies and Dif- = 
ferences of Mens Natures, before the Malignant In- 79 
fection of their unruly Paſſions come to exert it ſelf by tt 
hurrying their unadviſed Youth into a thouſand Vil- 1 
lanous Miſcarriages. For though the Cubs of Bears and wt 
Whelps, of Wolves and Apes, immediately diſcover 1 
their ſeveral inbred Qualities and natural Conditions, lh 
without any Diſguiſe or Artificial Concealment; Man Sf 
is neyertheleſs a Creature more refin'd, who many d 
times curb'd by the Shame of tranſgreſſiing common $1 
_ Cuſtoms, univerſal Opinion, or the Law, conceals the FM 
Evil that is within him, and imitates only what is lau- 43s 
dable and honeſt. . So that he may be thought to have 41 
altogether cleans'd and rins d away the Stains and Im- 1 
per fections of his vicious Diſpoſition, and ſo cunningly 1 
for a long time to have kept his natural Corruption, bY 
wrapt up under the covering of Craft and Diſſimula- BY 
tion, that we are ſcarce ſenſible of the Fallacy till we 9 
feel the Stripes or Sting of his Injuſtice; believing Men 3 
to be only then unjuſt, when they offer Wrong to our 0 
ſelves; Laſcivious, when we ſee them abandoning bY 
themſelves to their Luſts; and Cowards, when we ſee 1 
them turning their Backs upon the Enemy; juſt as if 0 
any Man ſhould be ſo idle, as to believe a Scorpion had Me 
no Sting until he felt it; or that a Viper had no Ve- ws 
nom, until it bit him; which is a filly Conceit. For 3 
there is no Man that only then became Wicked, wen ⁵ü 
he appear'd to be ſo; But having the Seeds and Prin- 
ciples of Iniquity within him long before : The Thief 5h 


— 


then ſteals, when he meets with a fit Opportunity; aud 
the Tyrant Violates the Law, when he finds himſelf 
ſurrounded with ſufficient Power. But neither is the 
Nature and Diſpoſition of any Man conceald from God, 
as taking upon him with more Exactneſs to ſcrutinize * 
the Soul then Body; nor does he tarry till actual Vio- 
lence or Leudneſs be committed, to puniſh the Hands 
of the Wrong-doer, the Tongue of the Prophane, or 
dsc tranſgreſſing Members of the Laſcivious and Ob- 
A 7 ö . | 1icene 
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ſcene. For he does not exerciſe his Vengeance on the 
Unjuſt, for any Wrong that He has recerv'd by his In- 
juſtice; nor is he angry with the High-way Robber, 
far any Violence done to himfelf ; nor does he abomi- 
nate the Adulterer, for defiling his Bed. But many 
times, by way of Cure and Reformation chaſtizes the 
Adulterer, the Covetous Mifer, and the Wronger of 
his Neighbours, as Phyficians endeavour to ſubdue an 
Epilepſie, by preventing the coming of the Fits. 
What ſhall I fay ? But even a little before we were 
oftended at the Gods protracting and delaying the Pu- 
niſhments of the Wicked; and now we are as much 
diſpleas d, that they do not curb and chaſtize the De- 
pravities of an cvil Diſpoſition before the Fact commit- 
ted. Not conſidering that may times a Miſchief con- 
trivꝰd for future Execution, may prove more dreadful 
then a Fact already committed; and dormant Villany 
may be more dangerous then open and apparent Ini- 
quity. Not being able to apprehend the Reaſon where- 
fore it is much fafer to bear with the unjuſt Actions of 
ſome Men, than to prevent the Meditating and Contri- 
vance of Miſchief in others. As in truth, we do not 
rightly comprehend, why ſome Remedies and Phyſical | 
Druggs are no way convenient for thoſe that labour 
under a real Diſeaſe, yet wholſome and profitable for 
thoſe that are ſeemingly in Health, but yet perhaps in 
a worſe Condition than they who are Sick. Whence it 
comes to paſs, that the Gods do not always turn the 
Tranſgreſſions of Parents upon their Children; but if 
a vertuous Son happen to be the Off-ſpring ofa wicked 
Father, as often it falls ont that a Sane Child is born 
of one that is unfound and crazie, ſuch a one is exem- 
pted from the Puniſhment which threatens the whole 
Deſcent, as one begot in Sin, as it is barely a Quality. But 
for a young Man that treads in the Footſteps of a Criml- } 
nal Race, it is but juſt, that as Heir to his Fathers Eſtate, | 
he ſhould ſucceed to the Puniſhment of his Anceſtors 
Iniquity. For neither was Antigonus puniſn'd for the 
Crimes of Demetrius, nor Phylcus for the Tranſgreſſon? 
of Augeas; nor Neſtor for the Impiery of Neleus, in 10 # 
n | gard } 
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gard that though their Parents were wicked, yet they 
were vertuous themſelves. But as for thoſe whoſe Na- 
ture has embrac'd and'eſpous'd the Vices of their Pa- 
rentage, them holy Vengeance proſecutes, purſuing the 


' Likeneſs and Reſemblance of Sin. For as the Warts 


and Moles, and Freckles of Parents not ſeen upon the 
Children of their own begetting, many times after- 
wards appear again upon the Children of their Sons 

and Daughters; and as the Grecian Woman that brought 


forth a Blackamore Infant, for which ſhe was accus'd 


of Adultery, prov'd her ſelf, upon diligent Enquiry, 


to be the Off-ſpring of an Ethiopian, after four Gene- 


rations; and as among the Children of Pytho, the N- 
{ibian, ſaid to be deſcended from the Spart ans, that were 

the Progeny of thoſe Men that ſprung from the Teeth 
of Cadmus's Dragon, the youngeſt of his Sons, who 
lately dy'd, was born with the Print of a Spear upon 


his Body, the uſual Mark of that ancient Line, which 


not having been ſeen for many Revolutions of Years 
before, ſtarted up again, as it were out of the Deep, 
and ſnew'd it ſelf the renew'd Teſtimonial of the In- 


fants Race; ſo many times it happens, that the firſt 


Deſcents and eldeſt Races hide and drown the Paſſions 


and Affections of the Mind peculiar to the Family, 


which afterward bud forth again, and diſplay the na- 
tural Propenſity of the ſucceeding Progeny to Vice or 

g my Peace, at 
what time Olympiac us ſmiling. We for bare, as yet ſaid 
he, to give you our Approbation, that we may not 
ſeem to have forgot the Fable; not but that we believe 
your Diſcourſe to have been ſufficiently made out by 
Demonſtration, only we reſerve our Opinion till we 
ſhall have heard the Relation of that likewiſe. Upon 
which I began again after this manner: There was one 
Soleus a Theſpeſian,the Friend and Familiar Acquaintance 
of that, Petogenes, who for ſome time convers'd among 
us. This Gentleman in his Youth leading a debauchd 
and intemperate Life, in a ſhort time ſpent his Patri- 
mony, and then for ſome Vears became very Wicked; 


but afterwards repenting his former Follies and Ex- 


tra- 
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travagancies, and purſuing the Recovery of his loſt 
Eſtate, by all manner of Tricks and Shifts, did as is 
ufual with diſlolute and laſcivious Youth, who when 
they have Wives of their own, never mind them at 
all; but when they have diſmiſs'd them, and find them 
marry'd to others that watch them with a more vigi- 
Iant Affection, endeavour to corrupt and vitiate them 
by all the unjuſt and wicked Provocations imaginable. 
In this Humor, abſtaining from nothing that was lend 
and illegal, fo it tended to his Gain and Profit; he got 
no great matter of Wealth, but procur'd to himſelf a 
World of Infamy by his unjuſt and knaviſh Dealing 
with all ſorts of People. Yet nothing made him more 
the Talk of the Country, than the Anſwer which was 
brought him back from the Oracle of Amphilocus. For 
thither it ſcems he {ent to enquire of the Deity, 
whether he ſhould live any better the remaining part 
of his Life. To which the Oracle return'd, that it 
would be better with him after he was dead. And 
Indeed, not long after, in ſome meaſure it is ſell out; 
for that happening to fall from a certain Precipice 
u pon his Neck, though he receiv'd no Wound, nor 
broke any Limb, yet the Force of the Fall beat the 
Breath out of his Body. Three Days after, being 
carry d forth to be bury'd, as they were juſt ready to 
let him down into the Grave, of a ſadden he came to 
himſelf, and recovering his Strength, ſo alter'd the 
whole Courſe of his Life, that it was almoſt Incredible 
to all that knew him. For by the Report of the C- 
licians, there never was in that Age a juſter Perſon in 
common Dealings between Man and Man, more De- 
vout and Religious, as to Divine Worſhip, more an 
Enemy to the Wicked, nor more conſtant and faith- 
ful to his Friends; which was the reaſon that they 
who were moſt converſant with him, were deſirous to 
hear from himſelf the Cauſe of fo great an Altera- 
tion, not believing that fo great a Reformation could 
| proceed from bare Chance; though it were true that 
it did fo, as he himſelf related to Protogenes and o- 
thers of his choiceſt Friends. For when his Senſe 6 
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left his Body, it ſeem'd to him as if he had been ſome 
pilot flung from the Helm by the force of a Storm in- 
to the midſt of the Sea. Afterwards, riſing yp again 
above Water by degrees, ſo ſoon as he thought he had 
fully recover'd his Breath, he look'd about him every 
way, as if one Eye of his Soul had been open. But he 
beheld nothing of thoſe Things which he was wont for- 


merly to ſee, only he ſaw Stars of a vaſt Magnitude, at 
an immenſe diſtance one from the other, aid ſending 


forth a Light moſt wonderful for the brightneſs of its 


Colour, which ſhot it ſelf out in length with an incredible 


force: On which the Soul riding, as it were in a Chari- 


ot, was moſt ſwiftly, yet as gently and ſmoothly dandl'd 
from one place to another. Bur omitting the greateſt 


part of the Sights which he beheld, he ſaw, as he faid 


che Souls of ſuch as were newly deperted, as they 
mounted from below, reſembling little hery Bubbles, 
to which the Air gave way. Which Bubbles after- 


wards breaking inſenſibly, and by degrees, the Souls 


came forth in the Shapes of Men and Women, light 
and nimble, as being diſcharg'd of all their Earthly 
Subſtance. However, they differ'd in their Motion, 
tor ſome of them leap'd forth with a wonderful Swift- 
neſs, and mounted up in a direct Line. Ochers like ſo ma- 


ny Spindles of Spinniag-wheels turn'd round and round; 


ſometimes whisking upwards, ſometimes darting down- 


ward, with a confus'd and mix'd Agitation, that lu a 
very long time, and then hardly, could be ftop'd. 
The moſt part of theſe Souls he knew not who they 
were, only perceiving two or three of his Acquaiatance, 
he endeavour'd to have approach'd and diſcours'd them. 
But they neither heard him ſpeak, neither indeed did 
they ſeem to be in their right Senſes, but ia a deep 
Conſternation, avoiding either to be ſeen or felt; they 
frisk d up aud down at firſt alone and apart by them- 
ſelves, cill meeting at length with others in the ſame 
Condition, they clung together; but {ili cheir Motions 
were with the fame giddineſs and uncertainty as. hefore, 
vithout any ſteerage of Diſcretion or purpoſe of tend- 
102 any whither : Yet ſeading forth War Rate d 
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like the Cries of Soldiers in Combat, intermix'd with 
the doleful Yels of Fear and Lamentation. Others 

there were towr'd aloft in the upper Region of the 
Air, and theſe look'd gay and pleaſant, and kindly and 
familiarly acoſted each other with a more than ordina- 
ry ſhew of Civility and Reſpect. Nevertheleſs they 
ſeem'd to ſhew a kind of Diſcontent when they were 
crouded and huddPd together, bur to rejoyce, and were 
well pleas'd when expanded and at Liberty. One of | 
theſe, ſaid he, being the Soul of a certain Kinſman, 
which becauſe the Perſon dy'd when he was but very 
Young, he did not very well know, drew near him, 
and ſaluted him by the Name of Theſpeſius ; at which, 
being in a kind of Amazement, and ſaying, his Name 
Was not Theſpeſius, but Aredens ; the Spirit reply'd, 
*rwas true, that formerly he was ſo call'd, but that 
from thenceforth he muſt be Theſpeſius, that is to ſay, 
Divine. For thou art not in the Number of the Dead 
as yet, but by a certain Deſtiny and Permiſſion of the 
Gods, thou art come hither only with thy intellectual 
Faculty, having left the reſt of thy Soul, like an An- 
chor, in thy Body. And that thou may*ſt be aſlur'd | 
of this,. obſerve it for a certain Rule, both now and 
hereafter, that the Souls of the Deceas?d neither caſt 
any Shadow, neither do they open and ſhut their Eye- | 
lids. - Theſpeſius having heard this Diſcourſe, was ſo 
much the more encourag'd. to make uſe of his own Rea- 
ſon, and therefore looking round about to prove the 
Truth of what had been told him, he could perceive} 
that there follow'd him a kind of obſcure and Shadow- 
like Line, whereas thoſe other Souls ſhone like a round 
Body of perfect Light, and were tranſparent within; 
and yet there was a very great difference between them 
too; for that ſome yielded a ſmooth, even and contigt- 
ous Luſtre, all of one Colour, like the Full-moon in 
her brighteſt Splendor. Others were mark'd with long 

Scales, or ſlender Streaks, diſtinguiſhing the Spaces be- 

tween: Others were all over ſpotted and very ugly te 


look upon, as being coyer'd with black Speckles like the 
Skins of Vipers. | {i a ſn IST N . 
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Moreover, this Kinſman of Theſpeſius (for nothing 
kinders but that we may call the Souls by the Names of 
the Perſons which they enliven'd) proceeding to give a 
Relation of ſeveral other Things, inform'd his Friend, 
How that Adraſtia, the Daughter of Jupiter and Ne- 
ceſſity, was ſeated in the higheſt Place of all, to puniſh 
ill Manner of Crimes and Enormities, and that in the 
whole Number of the Wicked and Ungodly, there 
never was any one, whither Great or Little, High or 
1, MW Low, Rich or Poor, that ever could by Force or Cun- 

y WW viog, eſcape the ſevere Laſhes of her Rigour. But as 
n, Wl there are three ſorts of Puniſhments, ſo there are three 
h, Wl veral Furies, or female Miniſters of Juſtice, and to 
ne Wl every one of theſe belongs a peculiar Office and Degree 
d, Wl of Puniſhment. The firſt of theſe was call'd 11% 
dat or Pain; whoſe Executions are ſwift and ſpeedy upon 
thoſe that are preſently to receive Bodily Puniſhment in 
this Life, and which ſhe manages after a more gentle 


the manner, omicting the Correction of flight Offences, 
ual MW which need but little Expiation. But if the Cure of 
\n- W lopicty require a greater Labour, the Deity delivers 
i'd MW thoſe, atter Death, to Dice or Revenge. But when 
and Dice has given them over as altogether incurable, then 
caſt ¶ che third and moſt ſevere of all Adraſtia's Miniſters, E- 
:ye- Wins, takes them in hand, and after ſhe has chas'd and 

s ſo Wcours'd them from one place to another, flying, yet not 
Nea - knowing where to fly, for Shelter or Relief, plagu'd and 


> the tormented with a thouſand Miſeries, ſhe plunges them 
ive Wicadlong into an inviſible Abyſs, the Hideouſneſs of 
low- Which no Tongue can expreſs. _ ors eg e 
ound MW Now of all theſe three ſorts of Puniſhments,that which 
chin; Nb inflicted by Pæna in this Life, reſembles the Practiſe a- 
them Woong the Barbarians. For as among the Perſians, they 
tigu- lake off the Garments and Turbants of thoſe that are to 


on in be puniſh'd, and tear and whip them before the Of- 
long enders Faces, while the Criminals, with Tears and La- 
es be·¶ nentations, beſeech the Executioners to give over, ſo 
oly to N Corporeal Puniſhments and Penalties by Mul&s and 
Fines, have not that ſharpneſs of Severity, nor do they 


eich the Deſerts of the Vice, but are accounted great or 
N 2 exceſſive 
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exceſſiye, according to Opinion, and a Senſe of the 
Pain or Detriment which the Offender feels. But if 
any one comes hither, that has eſcap'd Puniſhmene | 
while he liv'd upon Earth, and before he was well 
purg'd from his Crimes, Dice takes him to task, naked 
as he is, with his Soul diſplay'd, as having nothing to 
conceal or vail his Impiety ; but on all ſides, and to all 
Mens Eyes, and every way expos'd, ſhe ſhews him 
firſt to his honeſt Parents, it he had any ſuch, to let 
them ſee how degenerate he was, and unworthy of his 
Progeuitors. But if they were wicked likewiſe, then 
are their Sufferings rendred yet more terrible by the 
mutual Sight of each others Miſeries, and thoſe for a 
long time inflicted, till the remorſleſs Fury bas quite 
_ defac'd each individual Crime with Pains and Torments, 
as far ſurmounting in Sharpneſs and Severity all Puniſh- 
ments and Tortures of the Fleſh, as what is real and 
evident furpaſſes an Idle Dream. But the Whezls and 
Stripes that remain after Puniſhment, appear more ſig- 
nal in ſome, in others are leſs eyident. View there, | 
ſaid he, thoſe various Colours of Souls. That ſame | 
black and ſordid Hue, is the Tincture of Ayarice and 
Fraud. That bloody and flame-like Dye, betokeas | 
Cruelty, and an imbitter'd deſire of Revenge. Where | 
you perceive a blewiſh Colour, *tis a ſign that Soul | 
will hardly be cleans'd from the Impurities of Laſcivious 
Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs. Laſtly, that ſame dark 
violet and venemous Colour, reſembling the ſordid] 
Iak which the Cuttle Fiſh ſpews up, proceeds from En- 
vy. For as during Life, the Wickedneſs of the Soul 
being govern'd by Human Paſſions, and governing the} 
Body, occaſions this variety of Colours, ſo here they 
are the End of Expiation and Puniſhment. For theſe 
being cleans'd away, the Soul recevers her Native 
Luſtre, and becomes clear and ſpotleſs. But ſo long a5 
| theſe remain, there will be ſome certain Returns of the 
Paſſions, accompany 'd with little Pantipgs and Beattngs 
as it were of the Pulſe; in ſame remiſs and! languid 
and quickly extinguiſh'd ; in others more quick and ve 
hement, which being throughly chaſtiz d, abe 
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© MW due Habit and Diſpoſition, But the other, by the Force 
ok Ignorance, and the enticing ſhew of Pleaſure, are 
" YY carry'd into the Bodies of Brute Beaſts. For the Fee. 
s bleneſs of their Ratiocinating, while their Sloathfulneſs 
vill not permit them to contemplate, hurries them to 
1 active part of Generation; on the other ſide, watit- 
i ing the Inſtrument of Intemperance, yet deſirous to 


Ability of performance. 


certain place, as it appear'd to him, prodigiouſly ſpa- 


as if he had ſate upon the Wings of an Eagle. Thbs 
at length he came to a certain gaping Chaſm, that was 


and perceiv'd other Sbuls alſo to be there in the fame 
the yawning Rift, but duſt hot enter into ik. Nor 
Hetbs and Plants, that yielded 4 more delightful Prof- 


ng forth at the ſame time, a ſoft and gentle Breeze, 
Which perfutti'd all the Ambient Air with Odors moſt 
ſurprizing, and more grateful to the Smell than the 
weet Flavour of Wine to thoſe that Love it. Inſo- 


were almoſt all diffolv'd in Raptures of Mirth and Ca- 
elſes one among another, there being nothing to be 
heard for ſome fair diſtance round abont the place, but 
lollity and Laughter, and all the chearful Sounds of 
ly and Harmony, Which are uſual among People that 
bels their Time in Sport and Merriment. | 


gratifie their Deſires with the full Swinge of Enjoyineat, 
they endeavour to promote their Deſigns by means of 

the Body. But alas, here is nothing but an imperfect 
Shadow and Dream of Pleaſure, that never attains to 


Having thus ſaid, the Spirit carry'd Theſpaſius to 2 
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cious; yet ſo gently, and without the leaſt Diviation, 
that he ſeem'd to be born upon the Rays of the Light, 
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fadomleſs downward, where he foufd himſelf deſerted 
by that extraordinary Force which brought him thither, 


Condition. For hovering upon the Wing in Flotks 
together like Birds, they kept flying rovtid and round 


this ſame Cleft within ſide, reſembl'd the Detis of Bae- = 
chus, fring'd about with the pleaſing Verdure of various 


pett ſtill of all forts of Flowers, thattjelling the Green 
ſv with a wonderful diverſity of Colours, atid breath- 


much, that the Souls banqueting upon theſe Fragrances, 
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The Spirit ſaid moreover, that Bacchus aſcended 
through this Overture to Heaven, and afterwards re. 
turning fetch'd up Semele the ſame way; and that it was 
call'd the Place of Oblivion. Wherefore his Kinſman 
would not ſuffer Theſpaſins to tarry there any longer, 
though very unwilling to depart, but took him away 
by Force; informing and inſtructing him withall, how 
ſtrangely, and how ſuddenly the Mind was ſubject to 
be foft ned and melted by Pleaſure; that the Irrational 
and Cor poreal Part being water'd and incarnated there- 
by, revives the Memory of the Body, and that from 
that Remembrance proceeds Concupiſcence and Deſire, 
exciting an Appetite to Generation; which is therefore 
_call'd a violent Propenſity bearing dowa the Soul by the 
Weight of its Moiſture. EIN Tote Ie. 
At length, after he had been carry'd as far another 
way, as when he was tranſported to the yawaing Over- 
ture, he thought he beheld a prodigious ſtanding Gob- 
let, into which ſeveral Rivers diſcharg'd themſelves. 
Among which there was one whiter than Snow, or the 
Foam of che Sea; another reſembled the Purple Colour 
of the Rain-bow. The Tinctures of the reſt were va- 
rious; beſides that, they had their ſeveral Luſters at a} 
_ diſtance. But when he drew nearer, and that the Am- 
bient Air became more ſubtil and rarify'd, and that the 
Colours vaniſh'd, the Goblet retain'd no more of its 
flouriſhing Beauty, except the White. At the ſame time 
he ſaw three Demons ſitting together in a Triangular} 
Aſpect, and blending and mixing the Rivers together} 
with certain Meaſures. Thus far, ſaid the Guide oi 
Theſpeſius's Soul, did Orpheus come, when he ſought alter] 
the Soul of his Wife, and not well remembring what he 
bad ſeen, upon his return, rais'd a falſe Report in the 
World, That the Oracle at Delphos was in common, 48 
well to Night as to Apollo, whereas Apollo never had an) 
thing in common with Night. Bur, ſaid the Spirit 
Ibis Oracle is in common to Nighe and to the Moon, nd 
way included within earthly Bounds, nor having an) 
fix'dor certain Seat, but always wandring among Men ig 
Dreams & Viſions. For from hence it is that all Dr wy 1 

| 5 VF 
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been jumbl'd with Falſhood, and Sincerity with the va- 


15 rious Mixtures of Craft and Deluſion. But as for the 


in Oracle of Apollo, ſaid the Spirit, you neither do ſee it, 
r, neither can you behold it. For the earthly part of the 
soul is not capable to releaſe or let it ſelf looſe; nor is 
W ic permittted to reach Sublimity, but ſwags downward, 
to as being faſten'd to the Body. And with that, leading 


al Theſpeſius nearer, the Spirit endeavour'd to ſhew him the 
eo. light of the Tripos, which, as he ſaid, ſhooting through 
\n WM the Boſom of Themis, fell upon Parnaſſus ; which Theſ- 
re, MW deſius was deſirous to ſee, but could not, in regard the 
ore extraordinary Brightneſs of the Light dazl'd his Eyes; 
the only paſſing by, he heard the ſhrill Voice of a Wo- 


man, ſpeaking in Verſe and Meaſure, and among o- 
ner MW ther things, as he thought, foretelling the time of his 


er- Death. This the Genius told him was the Voice of a 
ob- Hl, that being orbicularly whirl'd about in the Face 
fes. of the Moon, continually ſang of future Events. There- 
the upon being deſirous to have heard more, he was toſs'd 


our MY the quite contrary way, by the violent Motion of the 


Im- mong other things, he learnt ſomething concerning the 
che Mountain Veſuvius, and the Burning of Dicearchia,. oc- 
its cafioned by a caſual Fire; together with a piece of a 
inc Verſe concerning a certain Emperor or great famous 
ular Chieftain of that Age. 1 l e 
the po though ſo juſt, thas no Man could accuſe, 
f Ene er bis Empire ſhould by Sickneſs looſe. © 
ll OT EOS. 
at he After this, they paſs'd on to behold the Torments of 
the choſe that were puniſh'd. And indeed at firſt they met 
„ ag with none but lamentable and diſmal Sights. For Theſ- 
any 24/4, when he leaſt ſuſpected any ſuch thing, and be- 
bore he was aware, was got among his Kindred, his 
„nd Acquaintance and Companions, who groaning under 
ble horrid Pains of their cruel and ignominious Puniſh: 
en i ments, with mournful Cries and Lamentations, calld 


him by his Name. At length he ſaw his Father aſcend- 
"'N 4. ing 


are diſpers'd, compounded as they are, after Truth has 


Moon, as by the force of the Waves, ſo that he could 
hear but very little, and that very conciſely too, A- 
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ing out of a certain Abyſs, all full of Stripes, Gaſhes 
and Scars; who ſtretching forth his Hands, and not a- 
4 ble to keep Silence, but conſtrain'd to confeſs by the 
4 Scourges of his Torments, acknowledg'd that he had 
| moſt impiouſly poyſon'd ſeveral of his Gueſts for the 
Sake of their Gold; of which, not being deteQed 
* while he liv'd upon Earth, but being convicted after 
1 his deceaſe, he had eddur'd part of his Torments al- 
11 ready, and that now they were haling him where he 
= Ffhiou!dſifier more. However, he durſt not either in- 
1 treat or intercede for his Father, ſuch was his Fear and 
| Conflernation ; and therefore being deſirous to retire, 
and be gon, he look'd about for his kind and courteous 
. Guide; but he had quite left him, ſo that he ſaw him 
fi nembre:: !. e Ren. 
= Nevexthelcfs, being puſh'd forward by other de- 
= forn'd and grim-look'd Goblins, as if there had been 
ſome neceſſity for him to pals forward, he ſaw how 
that the Shadows of ſuch as had been notorions 
Malefadtots, and had been puniſhedd in this World, 
were not ſo grievotſly tormented, nor alike to others, 
in regard that only the imperfect and irrational part 
of the Soul, and which was conſequently moſt ſubject 
to Paſſions; was that which made them ſo induſtrious 
in Vice. Whereas they who had ſhrouded a vicious 
and impious Life. under the outward Profeſſion, and a 
gain'd Opinion of Vertue, thoſe their Tormentors con- 
ſtrain'd to turn their Inſides outward, and with great 
_ Difficulty and dreadful Pain, to writhe and ſcrew them- 
ſelves contrary to the Courſe of Nature, like the Sea 
Scolopenders, which having ſwallow'd the Bait, throw 
forth their Bowels and lick it out again. Others they 
flead and ſcarrify'd, to diſplay their occult Hypocriſies | 
and latent Impieties, which were grounded, and had 
corrupted the principal Part of their Souls.” Other 
$6tils; 45 he faid, he alſo ſaw; which being twiſted two 
and tho, three and three, or fni6re together, ghaw'd | 
end devour'd each other, either upon the Score of old 
SGrudges and former Malice which they had born onea- } 
other; or elſe in Revenge of the Injuries and _ | 
N | Ws N 
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they had ſuſtain'd from ſuch or ſuch of their Acquain- 
tance upon Earth. Moreover, he ſaid, that there Were 
certain Lakes that ran parallel and equidiſtant ole froth 
the other, the one of boyling Gold; ahother of Lead, 
exceeding Cold, and a third of Iron, which was very 
ſcaly and rugged. By the ſides of theſe Lakes ſtood 
certain Demons, that with their Inſtruments, like Smiths 
or Founders, put in or drew out the Souls of {ith as 
had tranſgreſſed, either through Avarice, of aft eager 
Deſire of other Mens Goods: For the Flame of rhe 
Golden Furnace having render'd theſe Souls of a fiery 
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and tranſparent Colour, they plung'd them inte that 
' of Lead, where after they were congeaFd and harden'd 
| into a Subſtance like Hail, they were then throw inte 


the Lake of Iron, where they became black and de- 
form'd, and being broken & crumbl'd by the Roughneſs 


1 of the Iron, chang'd their Form, and being thus tranf- 
ö form'd, they were again thrown into the Lake of Gold; 

1 in all theſe Tranſmutations, enduring moſt dreadful 
. and horrid Torments. But they that ſuffer'd the moſt 
: dire and diſmal Torture of all, were thoſe who thinking 
t chatDivineVengeance had no mere to fay to them, Wete 

t again ſeiz'd and dragg'd to repeated Execution 3 and 

8 theſe were ſuch, as for whoſe Tranſgreſſion theit Children 
$ or Poſterity had ſuffetr'd. For when any of the Souls of 
a thoſe Children come hither and meet With any of their 
- WM Parents or Anceſtors, they fall into a Paſſion, exclaitnt 
14 againſt them, and ſhew them the Marks of what they 
1- have endur'd. On the other fide, the Souls of the Pa- 
a rents endeavour ro ſneak out of fight and hide theim- 
W ſelves; but the others follow them ſo cloſt at the Heels, 
7 and load them in ſuch 4 manner with bitter Tauts and 
s» Reproaches, and fiot being able to eſcape, their Ter- 
id mentors preſently lay hold 6f them, and hawl them te 
er new Tortures, howling and yelling at the very thought 
70 of what they had ſuffer d already. And ſome of theſe 
'd WM Souk of ſuffering Pofterity; he aid, there were, that _ 
id MW fvarm'd and elung together like Bees or Batts, and in 
4- W tba Poſture murmur'd forth their angry Complaints of 

ts dhe Miſeries and Calamities which they had ren 
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their Sakes. The laſt things' that he ſaw, were the 
Souls of ſuch, as being deſign'd for a ſecond Lite, were 
bow'd, bent and transform'd into all ſorts of Creatures 
by the force of Tools and Anvils, and the Strength of 
Work men appointed for that purpoſe, that lay'd on 
without Mercy, bruiſing the whole Limbs of ſome, 
bi breaking others, disjoynring others, and pounding ſome. 
v to Powder and Annihilation, on purpoſe to render them 
1 fit for other Lives and Manners. Among the reſt, he 
if ſaw the Soul of Nero, many ways moſt grievoully tor- 
4 tur'd, but more eſpecially transfix'd with Iron Nails. 
This Soul the Work-men took in hand, but when they 
had forg'd it into the Form of one of Pindars Vipers, 
| which eats its way to Life through the Bowels of the 
1 Female, of a ſudden, a conſpicuous Light ſhone out, 
and a Voice was heard out of the Light, which gave 
K order for the Transfiguring it again into the Shape of 
fome more mild and gentle Creature, and ſo they made 
it to reſemble one of thoſe Creatures that uſually Sing 
and Croakabout the ſides of Ponds and Marſhes. For 
indeed he had in ſome meaſure been puniſh'd for the 
Crimes he had committed; beſides that, there was ſome 
Compaſſion due to him from the Gods, for that he had 
reſtor'd the Grecians to their Liberty, a Nation the moſt 
Noble, and beſt beloy'd of the Gods among all his Sub- 
jets. And now being about to return, ſuch a terrible 
Dread ſurpriz'd Theſpeſius, as had almoſt trighted him 
out of his Wits. For a certain Woman, admirable } 
for her Form and Stature, laying hold of his Arm 
Come hither ; ſaid ſhe, that thou may'ſt the better be 
Enabl'd to retain the Remembrance of what thou halt 1 
ſeen. With that ſhe was about to have ſtack him with 
a ſmall fiery Wand, not much unlike to thoſe that Pain- 
ters uſe; but another Woman prevented her. After 
this, as he thought himſelf, he was whirl'd or hurryd 
away with a ſtrong and violent Wind, forc d as it were 
through a Pipe, and fo lighting again into his own Bo- 
dy, he began to look about him, as one that was hard- 
ly aut of his Srae.᷑rĩ'V n e 
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Of Natural Affection towards ones Off Spring. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by Richard Brown, 24. L. 


s Appeals to Foreign Judicatures firſt came in 
requeſt among the Grecians, out of their Diſtruſt 
ot one another's Juſtice, they deeming it as requiſite to 
fetch Juſtice from abroad, as any other neceſſary Com- 
modity, which was not of their own Growth: Even ſo 
Philoſophers, by reaſon of Diſſentions amongſt them 
| ſelves, have in the Deciſion of ſome Queſtions, appeal- 
ed to the Nature of irrational Beings, as to a ſtrange 
City, and have ſubmitted the final Determination of ſuch | 
Queſtions to the Affections to the Diſpoſitions of Brutes, 
as being unbiaſſed, and not corrupted by Bribes. And 
this is the general Complaint of Human Frailty, that 
while we differ about the moſt neceſſary, and the great- 
eſt Things, we conſult Horſes, Dogs and Birds, how 
we ſhould marry, beget Children, and bring them up; 
and, as if the Evidence of Nature in our ſelves were not 
to be truſted, we appeal to the Diſpoſition and Affecti- 

ons of brute Beaſts, and teſtifie againſt the manifold 
T ranſgreſſions of our own Lives, intimating how at the 

very firſt, and in the firſt things we are confounded and 

diſturbed. For Nature conſerves the Propriety in them 
pure, unmixt and ſimple; but in Men, the Mixture of 
aſcititious Opinions and Judgments (as Oyl is ſerv'd by 
the Druggiſts) alters the Proprieties, and does not pre- 
ſer ve what is their Peculiar. Nor need we wonder, if 
irrational Animals follow Nature more than Rational; 
for Plants do it more than Animals, they having neither 
Imagination nor Paſſion to avert their Appetite, fixt ac- 
cording to Nature, but are bound in Chains, and ever 
go that one way that Nature leads them. Brutes do lit- 
tle regard Gentleneſs, Wit or Liberty, they have * 
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188 Of Natural Affection towards ones off ſpring. Vol. IV. 
the Uſe of irrational Incitements and Appetites, which 
ſel. 


put them upon wandring and running a bout, but 


dom far, for they ſeem to lye at the Anchor of Nature. 
As a Rider guides his Aſs in the right way by Bit and 


Bridle, ſo Reaſon, the Lord and Maſter in Man, finds 


ſometimes dhe turning, ſometimes another, but in all its 
Wandrings leaves no Mark or Footſtep of Nature. 


But in Brutes, obſerve how all things are accommodated. 
to Nature. As to Marriages, they tarry not till Laws 


are paſſed againſt Celibacy and late Marriages; as Ly- 
cur gas and Sblons Citizens did; they matter hot th Diſ- 


grave of wanting Children, not are ambitious of the 


Honour bf having three Children, as many Romans 
marry, and get Children, nor that they may have 


Heirs, but that they may get Eſtates. Again, the Male 


accompanies with the Female not at all times, becauſe 
not Pleaſure, but Procreation is his end. Therefore in 


the Spring time, when the froitful Breezes blow, 
the Air is of a pregnant Temper, then the Fetnale 


and 
ap. 


proaches the Male, gentle aud deſirable, wantoning in 
the ſweet Smell and peculiar Ornament of her Body, 


full bf Dew and pure Graſs ; and when ſhe perceives. 


the has conceived, ſhe modeſtly departs, and provides 


for het bringing forth, and for the Safety of what 


Voung is evident by their 


bridenee, Patience 
Cohtillenck. 


ci- 


and 


Indeed we call the Bee wiſe, and we ce- 


lebrate the Tele Honey-maker, flattering her for glut- 


ting us wit h her Sweetne(s; but the Wiſdom and Att of 


_ other Creatures, about their bringing forth, and the 
rearing their Young, we wholly neglect. For inſtante, 
firſt, the King: Fiſher, when ſhe has cofceived, rakes 


| her Neſts of the Prickles of the Sea-needle, weaving 


them one among another, in fotm of a long Fiſhing- 
Net, very thick and unifofm; then ſhe puts it vader 
the Daſhiqs of the Waters; that being by degrees bes- 


ten apon and miſled, it may acquire a faooth Surface, 

and it becomes fo ſolid, that it cannot eaſily be divided 
by either Stone of Iton. Alld what is more wonde | 

| "be -| 


\ 


ful, 


5 ſhe - 

ſhall bring forth. What Brutes do, cannot be ſuffi 

ently expteſt; in all 8 their Affection to their 
$1 
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the Month of the Neſt is ſo exactly fitted to the King- 
Fiſher, that neither a greater nor a lefs Animal can live 
in it; for when ſhe is in (as they ſay) it wil) not admit 
the Sea water. ſome ſorts of Cats alſo, when they 
have brought forth their Yonng, let them go abroad to 
Feed, and then take them into their Bellies again, 
When they go to ſleep. The Bear, a moſt fierce and 
ugly Beaſt, brings forth her Young ſhapeleſs and wich- 
out Limbs, but with her Tongue, as with a Tool, fhe 
ſhapes the Members, ſo that ſhe ſeems not only to 
bring forth, but to work out her Young. And does 
not Homer's Lioneſs. 3j 


When leading of her Whelps, ſh's met © th Wood 
By Huntſmen, firſt with Scorn ſhe them deſcries, 
Then down drops Courage, and ſhe hides her Eyes. 


2 
Do's ſhe got, I ay, look as if ſhe were contriving how 
to make a Bargain with the Huntſman for her Whelps ? 
For generally the Love of their Young makes bold 
Creatures timorous, the Sloathful induſtrious, and the 
Voracious parcimonious. So Homer's Bird Gives to her 
Young, though with her ſelf it go hard. She feeds them 
by ſtarving her ſelf, and when ſhe has taken vp her 
Food, ſhe lays it down again, and keeps it down with 
her Bill, leſt ſhe ſhould ſwallow it unawares. | 


For tender Whelps, when Strangers come in ſight, 

The barking Bitch prepares ber ſelf to fight. © _ 
And Fear for her young turns into a ſecond Paſſion. 
When Paetridges and their Yonng are purſued, the Old 
ſuffer the Young to fly away before, ſo contriving that 
the Fowler may think to catch them: thus they hover 
about, run forward a little, then turn again, and fo 
detain the Fowler, till their Young are ſafe. We dai- 
ly behold Hens, how they cheriſh their Chickens, ta- 
king ſome of them under their ſpread Wings, fufler ing 
others of them to run upon their Backs, and taking 
them in again, wich a Voice expreſſing Kiadneſs and 
Joy. When themfslves are concerg'd, tbey fly = 
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Dogs and Serpents, but to defend their Chickens, they 
will venture beyond their Strength and fight. And 
ſhall we think that nature has bred ſuch Affections in 
theſe Creatures, as if ſhe were ſollicitous for the Pro- 
pagation of Hens, Dogs and Bears, and that ſhe would 
not by theſe means make us aſhamed? Certainly we 
mult conclude that theſe Creatures following the Duc 
of Nature, are for our Example, and they muſt upbraid 
the Remorſleſneſs of Humanity, of which Human Na- 


ture alone is culpable, it not being capable of gratui- 


tous Love, nor knowing how to be a Friend without 
Profit. Well therefore might the Comedian be admir- 


ed, who ſaid, For Reward only Man loves Man. Epicurus 


thinks that after this manner Children are beloved of 
their Parents, and Parents of their Children. But if 


the Benefit of Speech were allowed to Brutes, and if 
Horſes, Cows, Dogs and Birds were brought upon the 


Stage, the Song would be chang'd, and it would be 
ſaid, that neither the Bitch loved her Whelps for Gain, 
nor the Mare her Foal, nor Fowls their Chickens; but 
that they were all beloved Gratis, and by impulſe of 
Nature: By the Affection of all Brutes, this Aſſerti- 
on would be approved as juſt and true. And is it not a 
ſhame, that the Procreation of Beaſts, their Birth, 
Pains in Birth, and their Education, ſhould be by Na- 
ture Gratis; and that for theſe very things Man ſhould 


require Uſury, Rewards and Bribes? This Aſſertion 


can never be true, nor ought it to be believed. For 
as in wild Plants, ſuch are wild Vines, Figs and Olives, 


Nature has implanted the Principles of cultivated Fruit, 
though crude and imperfect ; ſo ſhe has endowed Beaſts 


with a Love of their Young, though imperfect and not 
attaining to Juſtice, nor proceeding further than Utill- 


ty. But in Man whom ſhe produced a rational and 


political Being, inclining him to Juſtice, Law, Religi- 
on, Building of Cities, and Friendſhip ; ſhe hath pla- 
ced the Seeds of theſe things generous, fair and robs 


. e. the Love of their Children, following the fir 


Principles, which entred the Conſtitution of Bodies: 


For Terms and Expreſſions are wanting to declare 40 
e | what 
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what Induſtry Nature, who is skilful, unerring, and 
not to be ſurpaſſed, and (as Eraſiſtratus ſays) has nothing 
idle or frivolous; how ſhe, I ſay, has contrived all 
Things pertaining to the Procreation of Mankind ; for 


Modeſty will not permit it. The making and Oecono- 
my of Milk ſufficiently ſpeak her Providence and Care. 
la Women, what Blood abounds more than ſerves for 


neceſſary Uſes, and through its Languidneſs and Want 
of Spirit, wandring about, diſturbs the Body ; that at 
other times is by Nature in monthly Periods diſcharged 
by proper Canals and Paſſages, for the Relief and Pur- 
gation of the Body, and to render the Womb like a 
Field fit for the Plow and Seed, and deſirous of it at 
Seaſons. But when the Womb has cavght the Seed, and 
it has taken Root (for the Navil, as Democritus ſays, 
grows firſt, like an Anchor to keep the Fætus from 


fluctuating, or as a Stay or Footſtalk to the Child) then 


Nature ſtops the Paſſages proper for monthly Purgati- 


on, and keeps the ſuperfluous Blood then for Nouriſh- 
ment, and waters the Birth with it, which is formed 


and faſhioned, till at a ſet number of Days it encreaſes 


in the Womb, and ſeeks another place, and other ſort 
of Food. Then Nature, more diligent then any Huſ- 


band- Man, deriving the Blood to other Uſes, has as it 


were ſome ſubterranean Fountains, which receive the 
a/luent Liquors, and they receive them not negligently, 


nor without Affection; but with the gentle Heat and 


womaniſn Softneſs, concoct, mollifie and alter them; 


for in this manner are the Breaſts internally affected and 
tempered. And Milk is not poured out of them by Pipes 
in a full Stream; but the Breaſts terminating in Fleſh, 
that is pervious by ſmall and inſenſible Paſſages, do af-- 


ford ſtore of ſweet and pleaſant Sucking. But for all 
this, ſuch and ſo many Inſtruments for Procreation, 


ſuch Preparation, ſo great Induſtry and Providence, 


were all to no purpoſe, unleſs Nature had inbred in 
the Mothers a Love and Care of their Off. ſpring. 


Then Man more wretched nought takes Breath, 
Not th? vileſt thing that creeps on Earth. | 


Which 
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Which infallibly holds good of Infants new born, For 
nothing can be beheld ſo imperfect, helpleſs, naked, 
ſhapeleſs and naſty, as Man is juſt at his Birth; to 
whom alone almoſt Nature has denied a cleanly Paſſage 
into the World; but as he is ſmeered with Blood, and 
daub'd with Filch, more like to one kill'd then new- 
born, he could never be touch'd, taken in Arms, kiſsd, 
or hugg'd, but that Nature bears an inbred Affection 


for him. Therefore other Animals have their Duęs 
below their Belly, they grow on Woman above her 


Breaſt, that ſne may the more conveniently kiſs, em- 
brace and cheriſh her Infant, becauſe the end of bring- 
ing forth and rearing, is not Neceſlity but Love. For 


jet us look back to ancient Times, thoſe who firſt 


brought forth, and who firſt ſaw a Child born, upon 
them certeinly no Lay enjoyn'd any Neceſlity of Rear- 


ing their Off. ſpring, nor could Expectation of Thanks 


oblige them to feed their Infants, as if it were for Uſu- 
ry. Nay rather, they were angry with their Children, 
and long remembred the Injuries they had received from 
their Youth, as Authors of ſo many Dangers, and of 


6 * 


$ much Travel and Pain to them. 


As when Big- belly, ftruck with Dart 
Of Child-bed Pains, is toucht to th' Heart : 
Then Man or Miawife ſhew your Art! 


Theſe Rhymes,ſfome ſay,were not written by Homer, but 

by ſome Homereſs, who either had been, or was then in 
Travel, and felt the very Pangs in her Bowels. Vet Love 
implanted by Nature, melts and ſways the Child-bed 
Woman. While ſhe is all in a Sweat and trembling 

for Pain, ſhe is not averſe to her Infant; but turns it to 
her, ſmiles on ir, hugs and kiſſes it: Though ſhe finds 
no true Sweetnelſs, nor yet Profit, however, ſhe ſome- 


times Rocks it in a warm Cradle, ſometimes ſhe Dances 


it in the cool Air, turning one Toil into angther, reſt- 


ing neither Night nor Day. He that plants a Vine in 


the Vernal Æquinox, gathers Grapes upon it in the 


Autumnal. He that ſows Wheat at the Setting of the ; 


Pleiades, reaps it at their Riſing. Cows, Mares and 


Birds 
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Birds bring forth Young ready for uſe. Man's Educa- 
tion is Laborious, his Increaſe ſlow, his Vertne lies at a 
diſtance 3 ſo that moſt Parents die before their Chil- 
dren ſhow their Vertue. Niocles never ſaw Themiſtocles 
his Victory at Salamis; nor Miltiades the Valour of Ci- 
mon at Eurymedon , Xanthigpus never heard Pericles 
pleading 3 nor Ariſto, Plato Philoſophizing ; nor did the 
Fathers of Euripides aud Sophocles know the Victories 
their Sons won: They heard them indeed Stainmer- 
ing and Learning to Talk. It is the Fathers hap to 
ſee the Revelling, Drinking and Love-lntreagues of 
| their Children : To which purpoſe that of Ennius is 
memorable. 


| The Sog to's Father always is 4 Grief. 
MW Aid yet Men find no end of rearing of Children: They 
; especially who have no need of Children. For it is ri- 
; diculous to think, that Rich Men when they have 
R Children Born to them, do Sacrifice, to the end they 
1 may have ſome to Maintain them, and to Bury them. 
f Surely they bring not up Children for want of Heirs, 
| 35 if, forſooth, Men could not be found to accept of a- 
ther Man's Eftare. Sand, Duſt and the Feathers of 
all the Birds in the World, are not ſo numerous as Heirs 
are to other Men's Eſtates.” Danaus was the Father of 
 MWMhiity Daughters; who, if he had wanted Iſſue, had 
it had many more Heirs. The Caſe is far otherwiſe with 
in Children, they make not Acknowledgments, nor curry 
re Farour, nor pay their Devotions, as expecting the In- 
d I beritance of due. But you may hear Strangers talk to 
ig | tnem that want their Heirs, like the Comedian. 


10 | Fall too! Feed] You're wel come 4 LAſ de. 17 The Fellow®s Rich: 
e- f And what Euripides ſaid, 


N : By Money tis, that Men gain Friendi, 
4 j by Money Mort als gain their Ends. 


he does not univerſally hold true; but of ſich only; as 
he bre no Children. To ſuch the Rich lend Money, 

nd MW great Men Honour, and for ſuch only Lawyers 
ds ix "plead 


194 Concerning ſuch whom God is ſlow to puniſh, Vol, IV. 
plead Gratis. A rich Man, who has no known Heir, can 
do great Matters. Many a Man, who has had a great 
Number of Friends and Followers, as ſoon as he haz 
had a Child, has been diveſted of all his Alliances and 
Power. So that Children do not augment a Man's 
Power: But Nature's Almighty Power is ſhown no 
leſs ia Men than in Beaſts. For theſe and many 
other Things are choaked by Vices, as when a wild 
Forreſt is ſown with Garden-Seeds. Can we ſay, 
that Man loves not himſelf, becauſe ſome Hang 
themſelves, others Break their own Necks, Oedipus 
put ont his own Eyes, and Hegeſias, by his Diſputa- 
tion, perſwaded many of his Auditors to kill them- 
WIVES. 5 5 3 
For fatal Things in various Shapes do walk. 
But all theſe Things are Diſeaſe and Crazineſs off 
Mind, degenerating from its own Nature. And inl 
this Men teſtifie againſt rhemſelves. For if a Sow orl 
| a Bitch kill the Young they have brought forth, Men 
look Dejected, are Diſturbed, Sacrifice to the Gods td 
a vert the Miſchief, and do account it a Miracle, be 
cauſe Men know that Nature has implanted in all 
Creatures the Love of their Young, ſo as theyl 
' ſhould feed them, and not kill them. For as among 
Metals, Gold, though mixt with much Rubbiſh] 
will appear; ſo Nature, even in vitious Deeds and 
Affection, declares the Love to Poſterity. For pool 
People do not rear their Children, fearing that i 
they ſhould not be well Educated, they would proc 
slaviſn, Clowniſh and Deſtitute of all Things coms 
mendable. So they cannot endure to entail Poverth 
which they look upon as the worſt of all Evils or Di 
ſeaſes upon their Poſterity. — 
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Conternill 


Concerning the Fortune of the Romans. 


-; ranſlated from the Greek by | Joh. Oſwald. 


A the many warm Diſputes which have 


often happen d between Vertu and Fortune, This 
concerning the Roman Empire is none of the leaſt con- 


ſiderable, Whether of them ſhall have the Honour of 


founding that Empire at firſt, and raiſing it afcerwards 


to vaſt Power and Glory. The Victory in this Cauſe, 


will be no ſmall Commendation of the Conqueror, 


and will ſufficiently vindicate either of the contending 
Parties from the Allegations that are uſually made 
againſt it: For whereas Vertue is accus'd as unprofita- 


ble, tho? beautiful; and Fortune as unſtable, tho? good; 


the former as labouring in Vain, the latter as deceit- 
ful in its Gifts: Who can deny but Vertue has been 
moſt profitable, if Rome does favour her Cauſe in this 
Contention, ſince ſhe procured ſo much Good to brave 
and gallant Men? Or that Fortune is molt conſtant, 
if ſhe be victorious in this Conteſt, ſince ſhe continu- 


ed her Gifts with the Romans for ſo long a time? 


5 ? 


on the Poet has written ſomewhere in Proſe, That 
Fortune and Wiſdom, tho' they be very much different 


from one another, are nevertheleſs the Cauſes of the 
very ſame Effects: Both of them do advance and adorn 
Men, both to raiſe them to Glory, Power and Empire. 
t were needleſs to multiply Inſtances by a long Enu- 
meration of Particulars, when even Nature it felt, which 


produces all things,is by ſome reputed Fortune, and by 
others Viſdom: And therefore the preſent Controver- 


fie will conciliate great Honour and Veneration to the 
City of Rome, ſince ſhe is thought worthy of the ſame _ 


Enquiry w hich uſes to be made concerning the Earth 
and Seas, the Heavens and the Stars, whether ſhe ond 
ms 3 3, Ig Ap 135 
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her Being to Fortune, or to Providence. In which Que- 
ſtion, I think it may be truly affirm'd, that notwith- 
ſtanding the fierce and laſting Wars which have been 
between Vertue and Fortune, they did both amicably 
conſpire to rear up the Structure of her vaſt Empire 
and Power, and join their united Endeavours to finiſh 
the moſt beautiful Work that ever was of Human Pro- 
_ dr ion. It was the Opinion of Plato, that the whole 
World was compoſed of Fire and Earth, as neceſſary 
Firſt Principles, which being mixed together, did ren- 
der it viſible and tangible, the Earth contributing weight 
and firmneſs, while the Fire gave Colour, Form and 
Motion to the ſeveral Parts of Matter; but for the 
Tempering and Union of theſe Extreams, he thought 
It neceſlary, that the Water and Air, being of a mid- 
dle Nature, ſhould mitigate and rebate the contrary 
Force in Compoſition. After the ſame manner did God | 
and Time, who laid the Foundations of Rome, conjoyn 
and mingle Fortune and Vertue together, that by the 
Union of their ſeveral Powers, that might compoſe a 
Veſta, truly ſacred and beneficent to all Men, which 
| ſhould be a firm Stay, an eternal Support, and a ſteddy | 
Anchor (as Demecritus calls it) amidſt the fluctuating | 
aid nacertain Affairs of Human Life. For as Naturaliſts 
ay, That the World was framed as firſt into that beau- | 
tiful Order and Structure which we now behold, for 
want of the Union and Mixturgof theſe ſeveral Bodies 
that compoſe it; but that all things did fluctuate a 
long while in Confuſion and Noiſe, whilſt the little Bo- 
l dies being variouſly moved, avoided all Connexion to- 
gether, and the greater Bodies already compacted, be- 
ing of contrary Natures, did frequently juſtle and jar 
one againſt another; until ſuch times as the Earth being 
fram'd of them both in its due Magnitude, was eſta- 
bliſnt in its proper Place, and by its Stability, gave 0c- | 
caſion to all the other Bodies of the Univerſe, either 
to ſettle upon it, or round about it; juſt ſo it happen | 
to the greateſt Kingdoms and Empires of Men, which } 
were long toſs'd with various Changes, and broken in 
pieces by mutual Claſhings. That for want of oo 
on | 5 85 gu- 
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Supream God over all, the Earth was fill'd with un- 
ſpeakable Calamities, by the continual Broils and Re- 
volutions of every aſpiring Pretender, until ſuch time 
as Rome was raiſed to its juſt Strength and Greatneſs, 
which comprehending under her Power many ſtrange 
Nations, and even Tranſmarine Dominions, did lay 
the Foundation of Firmneſs and Stability to the great- 
eſt of Human Affairs; for by this vaſt Compaſs of one 
and the ſame Empire, Government was ſecur dis in 
an unmoveable Circle; reſting upon the Center of 
Peace. Whoſoever therefore contriv'd and compaſs'd 
theſe great Deſigns, muſt not only be endow'd with all 
Vertues, but likewiſe be aſſiſted by Fortune in many 
things, as will plainly appear from the following Diſ- 
ere e „„ 
And now methinksI behold, as from a Turret, Ver- 
tue and Fortune coming to this Conference. As to Ver- 
te, her Gate is modeſt, her Countenance Grave, the 
bluſhing Colour of her Face ſhows her earneſt Deſire 
of obtaining Victory and Honour this Conteſt ; For- 
tune in her haſty Pace leaves het far bchind, but ſhe is 
led and accompanied by many brave and gallant Men, 
who are all over the Body full of Wounds, diſtilling 
Blood mingled with Sweat, and they lean upon the 
beading Spoils of their Enemies. If you inquire who 
they are, they anſwer, We are of the Fabricii, Camilli, 
and Lucii, and Cincinnati, and Maxim: Fav, and Claus 
di; Marcelli, and the Scipio's, who have ſuffered ſo ma- 
ny Deaths for defending and enlarging the Roman E m- 
pire by our Magnanimity and Courage. I perceiv'd 
alſo in the Train of Vertne. C. Marius angry with For- 
tune, and Mutins Scevola holding out his burning Hand, 
and crying with a loud Voice, Will ye attribute this to 
Fortune alſo ? and M. Horatius Coc les, who behav d him 
{cli gallantly at the River Tiber, when he cut theBridge 
and ſwam over, being loaded with Tyrrhenian Darts, 
and drawing his lame Foot out of the deep Water, thus 
expoſtulates, Was I alſo thus maim'd by meer Chance ? 
Was there nothing of Vertue in this bold Action? 
duch is the Company of Vertue, when ſhe comes to the 
O3 Dis- 
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Diſpute, a Company powerful in Arms, terrible to their 
falling Enemies. But as to Fortune, her Gate was haſty, 
her Looks fierce, her Hope arrogant, and leaving Ver- 
tue far behind her, ſhe enters the Liſts; not as ſhe is 
deſcribed with her light Wings, ballancing her ſelf in 


the Air, or lightly tripping with her Tiptoes upon the | 


Convexity of the Globe, as if ſhe were preſently to 
vaaiſh away out of ſight. No, ſhe does not appear 
here ia any ſuch doubtful and uncertain Poſture ; But, 
as the Spartans fay, that Venus, when ſhe paſſed over 


Eurota, put off her Gew-Gaws and Female Ornaments, 


and arm'd her icit with Spear and Shield for the Love 
of Lycurgus: So Fortune having deſerted the Perſians and 
Aſſyrians, did ſwittly fly over Macedonia, and quickly 


eh: ew off her Favourite Alexander the Great; and after | 


that, having paſs'd through the Countries of Eg ypt and 


Fyria, and oftentimes by turns ſupported che Carthagini- | 
ans, ſhe did at laſt fly over Tiber to the Palatine Mount, | 
and there ſhe put off her Wings, her Mercurial Shoes, 
and left her ſlippery and deceitful Globe Thus ſhe en- 
tred Rome, as one that was to be reſident there, and | 

thus ſhe comes to the Bar in this Controverſie; ſhe is 
no more uncertain, as Pindar deſcribes her, ſhe does wot 3 
henceforth ſteer a doubleCourſe,but continues conſtant Þ 
to the ERo/ ans, and therefore may be call'd the Siſter of 
Juſtice and Eloquence, and the Daughter of Providence, 
as Alcman deſcribes her Pedigree. This is certain in 

the Opinion of all Men, that ſhe holds in her Hand the 
Horn of Plenty, not that which is fill'd with verdantFruits, 3 
but that which pours forth abundance of all things, 
which the Earth or the Sea, the Rivers or the Metals, 
or the Harbours afford. Several illuſtrious and famous 
Men were ſeen to accompany her, Pompilius Numa 
from the Sabines, and Priſcus from the Tarquinians, } 
whom. being Foreigners and Strangers, Fortune tranſ- 
Planted to the Soil of Romulus: eAmilins Paulus allo 4 
bringing back his Army from Perſeus and the Macedo- 
ni ans, and ti iumphing in an unbloody and entire Victo- 
Ty, does greatly magnifie and extol Fortune. The ſame | 
does Cæcilius Metellus, that brave old Gentleman, Svr- 


nam” 
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nam'd Macedonicus, from his many Victories, and Ho- 
norable Interment, whoſe Corps was carried forth to its 
Funerals by bis four Sons, Q. Belearicus, L. Diadematus, 
or Vittatus, M. Metellus, and C. Caprarius, and his two 
Sons in Law, who were all ſix his Daughters Sons, of 


| Conſular Dignity ; and alſo attended by his two Nephews, 


who were famous for the Good Offices they did to the 
Common-wealth, both abroad, by their Heroical Acti- 
ons, and at home by the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Amj- 
lius Scaurus, from a mean Eſtate, and a meager Family, 
was raiſed by Fortune to that height of Digaity, that he 
was choſen Prince of the Senate. It was Fortune that 
took Cornelius Sylla out of the Eoſom of Nicopolis the 
Whore, and exalted him above the Cimbrian Triumphs 
of Marius, and the Dignity of his Seven Conſulſhips, 
giving him at once the Powers of a Monarch and a 
Dictator; upon which account he adopted himſelf and 
all his memorable Actions to Fortune, crying out with 
OEdipus in Sophocles, I thiak my ſelf the Son of Fortune. 
In the Roman Tongue, he was call'd Flix, the Happy, 
but he writ himſelf to the Greeks, L. Cornelius Sulla Vee 
aſtus i. e. Beloved of Venus, which is alſo the Inſcrip- 
tion on all his Trophies, both at Chelonca with us, and 
Mithidratium, and that not without reaſon, iince it is not 
the Night, as Menander thought, but Fortune that enjoys 
the greateſt A ĩͤ 8 
And thus, having made a ſeaſonable beginning in de- 
fence of Fortune, we may now call in for Witneſſes in 
this Cauſe the Romans themſelves, who attributed more 
to Fortune than to FVertue; for the Temple of Vertue was 
but lately built by Scipio Numantinus, along time after 
the building of the City. And after that Marcellus de- 
dicated a Temple to Vertue and Honour, and Æmilius 
Scaurus, who liv'd in the time of the Cimbrian War, 
founded another to Mens [the Mind] when now by the 
Subtilties of Sophiſters, and Encomiaſtics of Orators, 
theſe things begun to be mightily extoll'd ; to this very 
Day there is no Temple built to Temperance, Patience, 
Mag nanimity and Continence. But the Temples dedica- 
ed to Fortane are ſplendid and ancient, almoſt as old as 
44 tue 
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the firſt Foundations of Rome it ſelf. The firſt chat 
built her a Temple, was Ancus Martius, born of the 
Siſter of Numa, beiũg the Fourth King from Romulus, 
& he ſeems to have made Fortune Surname to Fortitude, to 
which ſhe contributes very much for obtaining Victory. 


The Rom ans huilt the Temple of Feminine Fortune, when | 
by the kelp of the Woman they turn'd back Marcins 
Coriolanus, leading up the Vlſci agiinlt the City of | 
Rome; for the Women being feat Ambiſſidors to him | 
together with his Mother and Wite, previild with the | 
Man ro ſpare the City ar. that time, and drew off the | 
Army of the Barbarians. It's ſaid, that this Statue of 
F)reune, when it was coſecrated, utter'd theſe Words, | 
It was piorfly done, O ye City Matrons, to dedicate me by | 
the Law of your S1are. But which is more remarkable, 
Furius Cæmillus having extinguiſht the Flame that broke | 
out from the Gauls, and reſcued Rome fi om the Ballance 
and Scales, in which her Price was wetph'd to them in 
Sold, did not upon this Occaſion found a Temple to 


Prudence and Fortitude, but co Fame and Chance; which 
he built hard by the New way, in that very Place, where 
it's ſaid, That M. Cedicius walking in the Night-time, 
heard a Prophetical Voice, commanding him ſhortly 
to expe a War from the Gaus. The Image of For- 
tune, call'd the Stout and Valiant, having the Power of 
Conquering all things, which is conſecrated uear the 
River Tiber, has a ſtately Temple built to it, in thoſe 
very Gardens which were left by Ce/ar, as a Legacy to 
the People, becauſe they thought that he alſo was rats'd 
to the height of Power, by the Favour of Fortune. 
Aud fo he himſelf celtified (otherwiſe. I ſhould be a- 
ſham'd to fay ſuch a thing of ſo great a Perſon.) For 
when he loos'd from Brundeſium, and embarkt in pur- 
ſait.of Pompey, on the fourth Day of January, though 
ic were then the latter end of Winter, he paſt over the 
Sea in Safety, by the Good Conduct of Fortune, which 
was ſtronger than the Rigor of the Seaſon. And when 


he found Pompey powerful by Sea and Land, with | 
all his Forces lyiag together, and that himſelf with 


his ſmall Party was altogether unable to give him 1 5 
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tle, while the Army of Antonius and Sabinus lagg'd be- 
hind, he ventur'd to fer forth again in a little Bark, un- 
known either to the Matter ot the Veſſel or the Pilot, 
who took him for ſoine Servant: But when he ſaw the 
Pilot began to change his Purpole of putting, out to 
Sea, becauſe of the Violence of the Waves, which hin- 
dred the Sailing out at the Month of the River, he Pt C= 
ſently pluckt off che Diſguiſe trom his Head, and ſhow'd 
himſelf, encouraging the Pilot in theſe Words, Pur on, 
brave Fellow, and fear nothing, but commit the Sails to 
Fortune, and expoſe all bol4ly to the Winds, becau'e thou 
carrieſt Cæſar, and Celar's Fortune. So :efoluce was 
Ceſar upon this Aﬀſurance, That Fortune did favour him 
in his Voyages and Journeys, bis Armies and Battles, 
and that it was her Province to give Calmnelſs to the 
Sea, and Warmth to a Wiater Seafon ; to give Swift 
neſs to the Sloweſt, and Vigor to the moſt Sluggith Crea- 


a | tures ; and which is more incredible than all this, he be- 
Oo WM liev'd that Fortune put Pompey to Flight, and gave Prolemy 
h } the Opportunity of Murthering his Gueſt, ſo that Pom- 
e pey ſhould fall, and Cæſar be iunocent. What ſhall ! 
e, WW fay of his Son, the firſt chat had the Honour to be Sur- 
named Auguſtus; Did not he pray the Gods for his 
'- WM Nephew, when he ſent him forth to Battle, to grant 
of him the Courage of Scipio, and the Wiſdom of Pompey, 
10 but his own Good Fortune, as counting her the chief Ar- 
ſe | tificer of his Wonderful Self? It was ſhe that impos'd 
to him upon Cicero, Lepidus, Panſa, Hortius and M. Antho- 


ny, and by their Victories and famous Exploits, by 
their Navies, Battles and Armies, rais'd him to the 
greateſt height of Power and Honour, degraling them 
by whoſe Means he wes thus advanc'd : For it was to 


r- him that Cicero govern'd the State by wiſe Counſels, 
1 Lepidus conducted the Armies, and Parſa gain'd the 
he ViRories. It was to him that Hortius fell as a Sacri- 
cn WM fice, and for his Benefit M. Anthony committed licentious 
en Outrages: Nay, even Cleopatra her ſelf is to be reckon'd 
th as part of his Good Fortune; for, by her, as a dangerous 
Creek, Anthony was Shipwrackt, that he alone might 


wear the Title of Ceſar. It is reported of an 
| 8 | | and 
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and Ceſar call'd Auguſtus, when they liv'd familiarly to- 
_ gether, in daily Converſation, that Aathony wasalways 
beaten by Cæſar at Ball, Dice and Cock- fighting, or à- 
ny other Games and Sports which they uſed for Recrea. 
tion; whereupon a certain Friend, who pretended to 
the Art of Divination, did freely admoniſh Anthony, and 
fay, Woat have you to do, my Friend, with this young 
Man; why don't you avoid his Company? You excel him in 
Glory and Largeneſs of Empire, you exceed him in Ape and 
Experience, having ſignaliz'd your Valour in the Wars, But 
your Genius is afraid of his, your Fortune, which is great by 
it ſelf, does fawn upon his, and will undoubtedly paſs over 
to him, unleſs you remove your ſelf to a great Diſtance. By 
thele Teſtimonies of Men, the Cauſe of Fortune was 
ſupported; after which, I proceed now to other Ar- 
guments, taken from the things themſelves, beginning 
from the firſt Foundations of the City of Rome. 
And firſt of all, it cannot be deny'd, That by the 
Birth and Preſervation of Romulus, by his Education 
and Growth, the Foundation of Yereue was firſt laid, 
bur then withal ic muſt be acknowledg'd, that Fortune 
built upon them. As to their Greatneſs and Birth, who 
firſt founded and built the City, it lookt like a wonder- 
ful Good Fortune, that their Mother ſhould conceive by 
a God; for as Hercules is ſaid to be ſown in a long 
Night, the natural Day being preternaturally prolong'd | 
by the Sun's ſtanding ſtill: So it is reported concern- 
ing the Greatneſs of Romulus, that the Sun was eclipſed 
at the time, being in Conjunction with the Moon, as 
the Immortal God Mars was with the Mortal Sylvia. 
The ſame is ſaid to have happen'd about the time of his 
Death: For about the ſeveath of July, call'd Nonæ Ca- 
pratine, ſo call'd, becauſe on that Day, while he was 
numbring his People by the Lake Capra, he ſuddenly 
diſappear'd (which is a Feaſt obſerv'd to this Day with 
great Solemaity) while the Sun was under an Eclipſe, 
he ſuddenly vaniſht out of the Sight of Men. After 
their Nativity, when the Tyrant would have murder'd 
the new-born Babes, Romulus and Remus, with the Con- 


duct of Fortune, concern'd for the Preſervation 91 15 
| 0 iyes, 
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Lives, they fell into the Hands of a Servant, no ways 


Barbarous and Cruel, but Pitiful and Tender- hearted, 


who laid them on the pleaſant green Bank of a River, 


in a Place ſhaded wich lowly Shrubs, near to that wild 


Fig-tree, to which the Name of Ruminalis was after- 
wards given. There it was that a She- Wolf, having 


left her young Whelps, by chance lighted on them, and : 


being burden'd with her ſwola Dugs, inflam'd for want 
of Evacuation, ſhe gladly let down her over-heated 
Milk as if it had been a ſecond Birth, and ſuckled the 
young Children. The Woodpecker alſo, a Bird Sacred 
to Mars, came often unto them, and having gently 
plac'd her Claws upon their tender Bodies, ſhe did by 
turns, open both their Mouths with her Bill, and diſtri- 
bute unto each of them convenient Gobbets of her own 


Food. This Fig-tree was therefore called Ruminalzs, 


from Ruma, i. e. the Dug, which the Woolf lying 
down there gave to the Infants. , And from a Vene- 


ration of this ſtrange Chance of Romulus, whenever the 


like happen'd, the Inhabitants thereabout would not 


ſuffer any New Births to lie expos'd to Danger, but 


carefully took them up and foſter'd them. Above all 
things, the hidden Craft of Fortune appear'd in their E- 
ducation at the City Gabii, for there they were ſecretly _ 


nurſt and brought up, and the People knew nothing of 
their Pedigree, that they were the Sons of Sylvia, and 


the Grand-children of King Namitor; which ſeems to 
be ſo order'd on purpoſe to prevent that untimely Death 
which the Knowledg of their Royal Race would oc- 
caſion, and to give them opportunity of ſhewing them- 
ſelves hereafter by their famous Exploits, and diſcover- 
ing the Nobility of their Extraction by their Heroical 
Actions. And this brings to my Mind the Saying of that 
great and wiſe Commander Themiſtocles, to ſome of the 
Athenian Captains, who having tollow'd him 1n the 
Wars with good Succeſs, were grown ambitious to be 
preferr'd above him, There was an Eager Conteſt, ſaid 
he, between the Feſtival Day and the Day following for 
Precedency. Thou, ſays the Following Day, art full of Tu- 
mult and Buſineſs, but I give Menth e peaceſul Opportunity of 
enjoying 
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enjoying themſelves. A, ſays theFeſtival, that's true, but then 
I pray you tell me, If I had not been, where had you been? 
So lays Themiſtocles, If had not preſerv d my Country 
zn the War with the Medes, what uſe would there be of you 
now? And after this manner, Fortune ſeems to accoſt 
the Vertue of Romulus. It's true, indeed your Actions 
are great and famous, by which you have clearly 
ſhown that you have deſcended of the Race of the 
Gods; but ſee now how far you come behind me; for if 
I had not reliev'd the Infants in their Diſtyeſs, by my 
Bounty and Humanity; if I had deſerted and berray'd 
them whea they lay naked and expos'd, how could you 
have appear'd with ſuch Luſtre and Splendor as now 
you do? If a She-Wolf had not then lighted upon 
them, inflam'd with the abundandce and preſſure of her 
Milk, which wanted one to give Food unto, more than 
any Food for her ſelf: If ſome wild Beaſt had hap- 
pen'd to come in her ſtead, hungry and ravaging for 
Meat, then there had been no ſuch beautiful and ſtate- 
ly Palaces, Tempies, Theatres, Walks, Courts and 
Archives, as now you juſtly glory of; then your 
Followers had ſtill been Shepherds, and your Buildings 
Cottages or Stables, and they had ſtill Iiv*d in ſubjection 
to the Albanian, Tyrrhenian or Latine Lords. Certainly 
the firſt beginning of all things is of greateſt impor- 
tance, and more eſpecially in building of a City. But 
it was Fortune that firſt gave a beginning to Rome, by 
preſerving the Founder of it in ſo many Dangers to 
which he was expos'd: For as Vertue made Romulus 
great, ſo Fortune preſer v'd him till his Vertue did appear. 
It is confeſt by all, that the Reign of Numa, which laſted 
longeſt, was conducted by a wonderful Good Fortune. 
For as to the Story of the wiſe Goddeſs Egeria, one of | 
the Dryades, that ſhe being in Love, converſt familiarly } 
with him, and aſſiſted him in laying the Plat-form and | 
cementing the Frame of the Common-wealth, it ap- 
pears to be rather fabulous than true, ſince there were 
others that had Goddeſſes for their Wives, and are ſaid | 
to be lov'd by them, ſuch as Peleus, Anchiſes, Orion and 
Emathion, who, for;all that, did not live ſo pleaſautlj 5 ; 
| | At: ree |} 
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free from Trouble. But Nama ſeems to have had Good 
Fortune; for, his Domeſtick Companion and Colleague 
in the Government, which receiving the City of Rome 


into her Protection, at ſuch time as ſhe was toſt like a 
_ troubleſome Sea, by the Wars of Neighbouring States, 


and inflam'd with inteſtine Feuds, did quickly heal 


thoſe Breaches, and allay thoſe Storms that threatned 


her Ruin. And as the Sea is ſaid to receive the Hal- 
cyan Brood in a Tempeſt, which it preſerves and nour- 
iſhes; ſo the People of Rome being lately gather'd 
together after various Commotions and Toſlings, 


were by Fortune deliver'd from all Wars, Diſeaſes, 
 Daugers and Terrors, and ſettled in ſuch a laſting 


Peace, that they had time and leiſure to take root 
in their New Soil, and grow up ſecurely into a a 
well compacted City. For as a great Ship or Galley 
is not made withont many Blows, and much Force 


from Hammers, Nails, Wedges, Saws and Axes, and 
being once built, it mult reſt for ſome time upon the 
Stocks, untill the Bands of its Structure grow ſtrong 


and tenacious, and the Nails be well faſten'd, which 


hold its Parts together, leſt being launch'd while tis 


looſe and unſetled, the Bulk ſhould be ſhatter'd by the 
Concuſſion of the Waves, and let in the Water. So 


the firft Artificer of Rome having built the City of 


ruſtical Men and Shepherds, as its ſtrong Walls and 
Ramparts, was forc'd to endure hard Labour, and main- 
tain dangerous Wars againſt thoſe who oppos'd its firſt 
Origination and. Inſtitution ; but after it was once 
fram'd and compacted by this Force, the ſecond Artifi- 
cer, by the Benignity of Fortune, gave it ſo long Reſt 


and Peace, till all its Parts were conſolidated and ſetled 


in a firm and laſting Poſture. But if at that time, 
when the City was newly built, ſome Porſena had ad- 


vanc'd the Etruſcan Camp and Army to the Walls, being 


yet moiſt and trembling, or ſome Warlike Revolter of 
the Marſian Grandees, or ſome envious and contentious 


Luc anus, ſuch as in latter times were Mualius, or the bold 


Silo, or the laſt Plague of Syl/a's Faction, Teleſinus, wo 
wich one alarm, arnidall Tah; if any of theſe, I ſay, 
: 5 : CD had 
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had encompaſs'd the Philoſopher Numa, with the ſound 
of Trumpets, while he was Sacrificing and Praying to 
the Gods, the City being yet unſettled and unfiniſh', 
could never have reſiſted fo great a Torrent and Tem- 
peſt, nor encreas'd unto ſo great Numbers of ſtout and 
valiant Men: That loag time of Peace therefore in 
Numa's Reign, did prepare and fortifie the Romans 
againſt all the Wars which happen'd aiterwards,for by its 
continuance, during the ſpace of forty three Years, 
the Body of the People was confirm'd in that Athletick 
Habit, which they acquir'd in the War under Romulus, 
and which generally prevail'd henceforward againſt all 
their Enemies. For 1n theſe Years they ſay Rome was 

not afflicted with Famine or Peſtilence, with Barren- 
neſs of the Earth, or any notable Calamity by Winter 

or Summer; all which muſt be attributed, not to Hu- 
man Prudence, but to the good Conduct of Divine 

Fortune, governing for that time. Thea the double 
Gate of Janus was ſhut, which they call the Gate f 
Mar, becauſe it is always open'd in time of War, and 
ſhut in time of Peace. After Numa's Death, it was o- 
pen'd again, when the War with the Albenians com- 
menc'd, which was follow'd with fix hundred other 
Wars, in a continued ſeries of time; but after four 
| hundred ard eighty Years, it was ſhut again, when 
Peace was concluded at the end of the firſt Punick 
War, in the Conſulſhip of C. Atilius and T. Manlius. 
The next Year it was open'd again, and the Wars lalt- 
ed until the Victory which Auguſtus obtain'd at Actium; 
and when the Roman Arms reſted but a little while, for 
the Tumults from Cantabria, and the Wars with the 
Gauls and Germans breaking in upon them, quickly 
diſturbed the Peace. Theſe Things I have added to ex- 
plain this Argument of the Good Fortune of Numa; 
and even thoſe Kings which follow'd him, have admir(d 
her as the Governeſs and Nurſe of Rome, and the City- 
Suipporter, as Pindar calls her. For poof of this, we 
may conlider, That the Temple of Vertue at Rome was 
bent lately Built, many Years after the Beginning of thc 
Gity, by that Marcellus who took Syracuſe, TIO h 
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alſo a Temple dedicated to Mens [the Mind] by Scaurus 
e/Emilius, who liv'd in the time of the Cimbrian War, 
when the Arms of Rhetorick, and the Sophiſtry of Logick 
had crept into the City, and even to this Day, there are 
no Temples built to Wiſdom, Temperance, Patience and 
Mapnanimity. But the Temples of Fortune are many, 
ancient and ſplendid, adorn'd with all ſorts of Honors, 
and divided amongſt the moſt famous Parts and Places 


; of Rome. The Temple of Maſculine Fortune was built 

K by Ancus Martius, the fourth King, which Name was 

5 therefore given it, becauſe Fortune does contribute very 
I much to Valour, in obtaining Victory, The Temple 
1s of Feminine Fortune was conſecrated by the Matrons, 
1 when they drove away Marcius Coriolanus at the Head 
r WW of an Army marching againſt Rome, as every Body 
u knows. Moreover, Servius Tullius, who above all the K in gs, 
* did moſt enlarge the Power of the People, and adorn 
le the Common- wealth, who firſt gave order to the Tax- 
of es of the Militia, who was the firſt Cenſor and Over- 
nd ſeer of Men's Lives and Sobriety, and is eſteem'd a 
0- WW moſt wiſe and valiant Man, even he threw himſelf. 
Ns upon Fortune, and own'd his Kingdom to be deriv'd from 
er her; ſo great was her Kindneſs to him, that ſhe is 
ur 


thought to deſcend into his Houſe by a Window, and 
there to Converſe familiarly with him. Upon which 
account he built two Temples to Fortune, one to that 
which is call'd Primigenia in the Capitol, i. e. the firſt Born, 
as one may Expound it; another to that which is call'd 
Obſequens, as being obſequious to his Deſires, beſides 
many others. There 1s alſo the Temple of Private 
Fortune in the Mount Palatine, and that of Viſcous For- 
tune, which Name, though it ſeems ridiculous, does by 
a Metaphor, explain to us the Nature of Fortune; that 
ſhe attracts Things at a diſtance, and retains them when 
they are brought to Contact. At the Fountain, which 
is call'q Moſſy, the Temple of Virgin Fortune, is [till 
to be ſeen in the Field calPd Abeſcyme. There is an Al- 
tar alſo to Fortune of Good Hope, in the long narrow 
Street, without any Paſſage thorow ; and near to the 
Altar of Venus Epitalaria, i. e. Foot wing d Fortune, there 
| 5 8 
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is a Chappel to Male Fortune. Infinite are the Honours 
and Titles of Fortune, the greater part of which were 
inſtituted by Servins, Knowing that all good ſucceſs in 
Human Affairs, does chiefly depend upon ber; more 
eſpecially, he had fouud by Experience, That by her 
Favour he was prefert'd trom a Captive and hoitile Na. 
tion to be King of the Romans. For when Corniculum 
was taken by the Romans, the Virgin Ocreſia being taken 
at the ſame time, ſhe for her illuſtrious Beauty and Vet- 
tue (which the meanneſs of her Fortune could nat hide or 
obſcure) was prelented to Tanaquil the Conſort of King 
Tarquinius, with whom ſhe liv'd as Maid of Honour, 
till ſhe was marry'd to one of her Favorites, and of them 
was born Servius. Others tell the Story after this man- 
ner, That the Virgin Ocreſia uting often to receive the 
Firſt Fruits and Libatious from the Royal Table, which 
was to be offer'd in Sacrifice, it happen'd on a time, 
That when, according to the Cuſtom, ſhe had thrown 


thcm into the Fire, upon the ſudden Expiration of 


the Flame, there appear'd to come ont of it, the 
Genital Member cf a Man; the Virgin being frighted 


with ſo ſtrange a Sight, told the whole Matter to 
Queen Tanaquil, who being a wile and underſtanding 
Woman, judg'd the Viſion to be Divine, aud therefore 


dreſt up the Virgin in all her Bridal Ornaments and At- 


tire, and. then ſhut her up in a Room, together with this 
Apparition. Some attribute this Amour to Lar, the 


Houſhold God, and others to Fulcan, but which ſoever 


it was, Ocreſia was with Child, and Servizs being deſcend- 


ed of one of them, gives greater Probability to the 


Story of him, That while he was yet an Infant, his 
Head was ſeen to ſend forth a wonderful Brightneſs, like 


Lightning darted from the Skies. Bur thoſe about An- 


tium tell this Story after a different manner, That when 
Servias's Wife Gegania was dead, he fell into a Sleep 


through grief of Mind, in the preſence of his Mother, 


by Fire, which as it was a certain Token that he was 
born of Fire, ſo it was a good Omen of that unexpett- 
ed Kingdom which be obtain'd after the Death of Tar- 


K C3 OÞ 


and then his Head was ſeen by the Women encompaſsd 


— — — — — — 


1 


_— 


quir, by the means of Tanaquil ; which is ſo much the 
more to be wondred at, becauſe he, of all Kings, was 
the moſt unfit by Nature, and averſe by Inclination to 
Monarchical Government, {ſince he would have re- 
ſign'd his Kingdom, and diveſted himſelf of Regal Au- 
thority, it he had not been hindred by the Oath,which, 


it appears, he made to Tænaquil when ſhe was dio 
y 


that he ſhould continue, during his Lite, in King 

Power, and never change that Form of Government 
which he had receiv'd from his Anceſtors. Thus the 
Reign of Servins was wholly owing to Fortune, both 


becauſe he receiv'd it beſides his Expectation, and he 


retain'd it againſt his Will. 


But leſt we ſhould ſeem to ſhun the Light of bright 


and evident Arguments, and retreat to ancient Stories 


as to a Place of Darkneſs and Obſcurity, let us now paſs 


over the time of the Kings, and go on in our Diſcourſe 


to the moſt noted Actions, and famous Wars of follow- 
ing Times. And firſt of all it muſt be confeſs'd, That 
the Boldneſs and Courage which are neceſſary for War, 
do aid and improve Military Vertue, as Timothy ſays; 


and yet it is manifeſt to him that will reaſon aright, 


that the abundance of Succeſs which advanc'd the Ro- 


nan Empire to ſuch vaſt Power and Greatneſs, is not 
to be attributed to Human Strength and Counſels, but 


to a certain Divine Impulſe, and a full Gale of running 


lortune, which carried all before it, that hindred the 


ring Glory of the Romans. For now Trophies were 
erected upon Trophies, and Triumphs haſtned to meet 


one another; before the Blood was cold upon their 


Arms, it was waſht off with the freſh Blood of their 


falling Enemies : Henceforth the Victories were not 
reckon'd by the Numbers of the Slain, or the Great- 


neſs of the Spoils, but the Kingdoms that were taken, 
by the Nations that were conquer d, by the Ifles and 


Continents which were added to the Vaſtneſs of their 


Empire. At one Battle, Philip was forc'd to quit all 

Macedonia, by one Stroke Antiochus was beaten out of 
Alia, by one Victory the Carthaginians loſt Libya; but 
which is yet more n Pontus, Syria, 


Aras 
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Arabia, the Albanians, Iberians, Hyrcanians,with thoſe 
about Caucaſus, were by one Man, and the Succeſz of 
one Expedition, reduc'd under the Power of the Roman 
Empire. The Ocean which is diffus'd over the Face of 
all the Earth, beheld him thrice Victorious, for he 
ſubdued the Numidiars in Africa, as far as the Southern 
Shores; he conquer'd Spain, which joyn'd with Sertorius 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean, and he purſu'd the Albani. 
an E ings as far as the Caſpian Sea. Pompeius Magnus, one 
and the ſame Man, atcheiv'd all thoſe great and ſtupen- 
dious things, by the Aſſiſtance of that Publicſꝶ Fortune 
which waited upon the Roman Arms with Succeſs; and 
after all this, he ſunk under the Weight of his own 
fatal Greatneſs. The great Genius of the Romans was 
not propitious for a Day only, or for a little time, like 
that of-the Macedonians : It was not powerful by Land 
only, like that of the Lyconians ; or by Sea only, like 
that of the Athenians. It was not too ſlowly ſenſible of 
' Injuries, as that of the Perſians; nor too eaſily pacify'd, 
like that of the Cholophonians; but from the beginning, 

0 growing up with the City, the more it encreas'd, the 
more it enlarg'd the Empire, and conſtantly aided the 
Romans with its auſpicious Influence by Sea and Land, 
in Peace and War, againſt all their Enemies, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians. It was this Genius which diſlipa- | 
ted Annibal the Carthaginian, when he broke in upon 
Italy like a Torrent, and the People could give no aſ . 
ſiſtance, being torn in pieces by Inteſtine Jars. It was 
This Genius that ſeparated the two Armies of the Cimbri- 
Ans and Teutonicks.that they ſhould not meet at the ſame 
Time and Place; by which means, Marius the Roman 
General encounter'd each Army by it ſelf, and over- 
came them, which if they had been joyn'd together, 
would have overflow'd all Italy like a Deluge, with 
three hundred thouſand valiant Men, invincible in 
Arms: It was the ſame Genius that hindred Autiochus, 
by other Occalions, from aſſiſting Philip, while he was 
engag'd in War with the Romans; ſo that Philip was 
firſt vanquiſht before Ant ioc hus encounter'd the Dan- 
ger of helping him. It was by the Conduct of the fame 


Genius, 
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Genius, That Mithridates was taken up with the Sar- 
matick and Baſtarnick Wars, while the Marſians at- 
tack d Rome: That Jealouſie and Envy divided Tigra- 
nus from Mithridates, while the latter was fluſht with 
Succeſs z but both of them were joyn'd together in the 
N Defeat, that they might periſh in the ſame common 
Ruin. What ſhall I ſay more? Has not Fortune re- 


8 


f liev'd the City when it was reduc'd to the greateſt 

N Extremity of Danger? When the Gaul, encampd 

N about the Capitol, and beſieg d the Caſtle, pouring in 
Death and Wounds upon the Romans? Did not For- 

J tune and Chance diſcover their ſecret Attack in the 

: Night- time, which otherwiſe had ſurpris'dall Men? Of 

ö which wonderful Accident, it will not be unſeaſonable 

5 to diſcourſe here a little more largely. 5 

a After the great Overthrow and Slaughter of the 
e Romans at the River Alba, ſome of thoſe that remain d 
f fled haſtily to Rome, and communicated their Terror 

? and Conſternation to the People there ; of whom a few 

7 having truſſed up their Bag and Baggage, convey'd 

© BW themſelves into the Capitol, reſolving there to wait 

e the Event of ſo diſmal a Calamity ; others flockt in 
5 great Multitudes to the Veientes, and there proclaimd 
T Furius Camillus Dictator, giving him now in their 
7 Diſtreſs, an abſolute and unaccountable Power, whom 
. before, in their Pride and Proſperity, they had con- 

7 demn'd and baniſht, as guilty of robbing the publick 
FTreaſure. But Camillus, to ſtrengthen his Title to 
a this Authority, which might ſeem to be given him 
8 only for the preſent Neceſſity, contrary to the LaW 
: of the State, touching the Election of ſuch a Ma- 
, giſtrate, ſcorn'd to call a Senate of arm'd Souldiers, 

7 


0 lo lately ſhatter'd and beaten, as if the Government 
of the City were diſſolvd; but ſent to acquaint the 


f Senators that were in the Capitol, aud know, if they 
would approve the Election of the Soldiers. Jo ac- 
# compliſh this, there was one C. Portius, who under- 
1 took to carry the News of this Decree to thoſe in the 
a Capitol, though it were with great Danger of his Life; 


r he was to go through the midſt. of the Enemies, = 
| Pm . Who 
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who were entrench'd and kept Watch about the Caſtle. 
He came therefore in the Night- time to the River Ty. 
ber, and by the Help of broad Corks, ſupporting \ 
Weight of his Body, he was carryed down the Stream 
in a ſmooth, calm Water, and ſafely landed on the 
other ſide; from thence he paſsd through Places un- 
inhabited, being Conducted by Darkneſs and Silence, 
to the Rock on which the Capitol was built, and climb. 
ing up through its winding and rough Paſſages, with 
much Labour and Difficulty, at laſt he arriv'd at the 
Capitol it ſelf; where, being receiv'd by the Watch, 
he acquainted the Senators with what was done by the 
Souldiers, and having receiv'd their Approbation of 
the Decree of Election, he return'd again to Camillus, 
The next Day after one of the Barbarians by chance 
walking about this Rock, ſeeing in one Place the 
Prints of his Feet, and his Falls, in another Place the 
Herbs trodden down which grew upon the interſperſed 
Earth, and the plain Marks of his Body in its winding 
Aſcent through the craggy Precipice, went preſently 
and inform'd the reſt of the Gauls of the whole Mat- 
ter. And they finding that a Way was ſhowa them 
by the Enemy, reſolv'd to follow his Foot-ſteps, and 
taking the Advantage of the dead Time of the Night, 
when all were faſt aſleep, not ſo much as a Watch ſtir- 
ring, or a Dog barking, they climb'd up ſecretly to 
the Caſtle. But Fortune in this caſe was wonderfully 
pPropitious to the Romans, in diſcovering and prevent- 
ing ſuch an imminent Danger, by the Voice of the Sa- 
_ cred Geeſe which were maintain'd about the Temple of 
Juno, for the Worſhip of that Goddeſs; for that Ani- 
mal being wakeful by Nature, and eaſily frighted with 
the leaſt Noiſe, theſe Sacred Geeſe had been ſo much 


_ neglected by reaſon of the Scarcity of Proviſions which | 


was in the Caſtle, that they were more eaſily waken d 
by the Approach of the Enemy, out of their Light 
and hungry Sleep, and therefore they preſently per- 


ceiv'd the Gauls appearing upon the Walls, and with 


a loud Voice flew proudly towards them; but being 
yet more frightned with the Sight of their ſhining Ar- 
i a | mor, 
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mor, they rais'd a louder gaggling Noiſe , which 
waken'd the Romans, who underſtanding the Deſign, 
preſently beat back the Enemies, and threw them 
down over the Precipices of the Rock; and therefore 
in Remembrance of this wonderful Accident, 4 Dog 
faſtewd to a Croſs, and 4 Goof! e lying in a Bed of State, 
upon a Rich Cuſhion, is carried about, even to this 
Day, in pompous Solemnity. And now who is not 
aſtoniſh'd, that conſiders how great was the Miſery of 
the City at that time, and how great its Happineſs is 
now at this Day, when he beholds the Splendor and 
Riches of its Donatives, the Emulation of Liberal 
Arts that flouriſh in it, the Acceſſion of Noble Cities 
and Royal Crowns to its Empire, and the chief Pro- 
ducts of Sea and Land, of Iſles and Contiuents, of Ri- 
vers and Trees, of Animals and Fields, of Mountains 
and Metallick Mines, crowdins to adorn and beautifie 
this Place? Who is not ſtunn'd with Admiration, at 
the imminent Danger which then was, whether ever 
thoſe things ſhould be or no; and at thoſe poor ti- 
morons Birds, which firſt began the Deliverance of 
the City, when all Places were fill'd with Fire, Dark- 
neſs and Smoak, with the Swords of Barbarians and 
Bloody-minded Men? What a Prodigy of Fortune was 
It, that thoſe great Commanders, the Manlii, the 
Servii, Poſthumii and Papyii, ſo famous for their war- 
like Exploits, and for the Illuſtrious Families that have 
deſcended from them, ſhould be alarm'd, in this Ex- 
tremity of Danger, by the ſilly Geeſe, to fight for 
their Country Gods and their Country. And, if it 
be true, which Polybius writes in his Second Book of 
thoſe Gauls, which then poſſeſs'd Rome, That they 
made a Peace with Camillus and departed, as ſoon as 
they heard the News of the Invaſion that was made 
upon their Territories by the Neighbouring Barba- 
rang; then it is paſt all Controverſie, that Fortune 
was the Cauſe of Rome's Preſervation, by drawing off 
the Enemies to another Place, or rather forcing them 
from Rome beyond all Mens ExpeRation. : 
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But why do I dwell upon thoſe things, which have 
nothing of certain or evident Truth, ſince the Memo- 


ries of thoſe Times have periſht, and the Hiſtory of 


them is confus'd, as Livy tells us : For thoſe things 
which happen'd in following Ages, being plain and 


manifeſt to all, do ſufficiently demonſtrate the benigni- 


ty of Fortune to Rome; among which, I reckon the 


Death of Alexander to be no ſmall Cauſe of the R- 
mans Happineſs and Security ; for he being a Man of 


wonderful Succeſs, and moſt famous Exploits, of in- 
vincible Confidence and Pride, who ſhot like a Star 


with incredible Swiftneſs, from the riſing to the ſet- 


ting Sun, was meditating to bring the Luſtre of his 
Arms into IJraly. The Pretence of 


the true Cauſe was the Deſire of Glory, and the Emu- 


lation of Empire, which inſtigated him to War 
againſt all Mankind, that he might extend his Domi- 


nion beyond the Bounds of Bacchus and Hercules. 
He had heard of the Roman Power in Italy, terrible 


as an Army in Battle Array, of the Iluſtrious Name 
and Glory which they had acquir'd by innumerable 
Battles, in which they were fluſht with Victory; and 

this was a ſufficient Provocation to his Ambitious 


Spirit, to commence a War againſt them, which 


8 could not have been decided without an Ocean of 
Blood; for both Armies appear'd invincible, both of 


fearleſs and undaunted Minds, and the Romans then 
had no fewer then one one hundred and thirty thou- 


on Horſeback, and on Foot. 


ſand ſtout aud valiant Men, skilful in fighting, both 


The reſt of this Diſcourſe appears to be loſt, where - 


in we miſs the Arguments which Vertue alledged for 
her ſelf in this Conteſt. 2 


this intended Ex- 
pedition was the Death of Alexander Moloſſus, who 
was kill'd at Pandoſia by the Brutii and Lucani; but 
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Of Garrulity or Talkativeneſs. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Cent. 


I is a troubleſome and difficult Task that Philo- 
ſophy undertakes in going about to cure the Diſ- 
eaſe, or rather Itch of Intemperate Prating. For 
that Words, which are the ſole Remedy againſt it, 
require Attention. But they who are given to Prate 
will hear no Body, as being a ſort of People that love 


to be always talking themſelves. So that the princi- 
pal Vice of Loquacious Perſons, is this, that their Ears 
are ſtopt to every thing elſe but their own Imperti- 
nencies. Which I take to be a wilful Deafneſs in 
Men, controuling and contradicting Nature, that has 


given us two Ears, though but one Tongue. There- 


fore it was that Euripides ſpoke very right to a certain 
tupd Here 888 85 


Impoſſible it is for me to fill that Brain, 
That in a moment lets out all again; 
*Ts but the Words of Wiſdom to unfold 
Unto a Fool, whoſe Skull will nothing hold. 
More juſtly and truly might I fay to an idle Prate. 
toaſt, or rather concerning ſuch a Fellow. 1 89 90 
In vain I ſeek to fill thy Sieve-like Brain, 
That in à moment lets out all again; 
Infuſing Wiſdom into ſuch a Skull _ 
As leaks ſo faſt, it never will be full. 


Much more may he be ſaid to ſpill his Inſtructions be · 


ſides the Veſſel, who ſpeaks to thoſe that will not hear 
him ſpeak, then he that ſpeaks to one that cannot hear 


at all. For ſo ſoon as a wiſe Man has utter'd any 
Thing, be it never fo ſhort, Garrulity ſwallows it forth- 


Ee: with 
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But why do I dwell upon thoſe things, which have 


nothing of certain or evident Truth, fince the Memo- 
ries of thoſe Times have periſht, and the Hiſtory of 

them is confus d, as Livy tells us: For thoſe things 
which happen'd in following Ages, being plain and 


manifeſt to all, do ſufficiently demonſtrate the benigni- 
ty of Fortune to Rome; among which, I reckon the 


Death of Alexander to be no {mall Cauſe of the Ro- 

mans Happineſs and Security ; for he being a Man of 
wonderful Succeſs, and moſt famous Exploits, of in- 
vincible Confidence and Pride, who ſhot like a Star 


with incredible Swiftneſs, from the riſing to the ſet- 


ting Sun, was meditating to bring the Luſtre of his 
Arms into Iraly. The Pretence of this intended Ex- 
pedition was the Death of Alexander Moloſſus, who 


was killd at Pandoſia by the Brutii and Lucani; but 


the true Cauſe was the Deſire of Glory, and the Emu- 


lation of Empire, which inſtigated him to War 
_ againſt all Mankind, that he might extend his Domi- 


nion beyond the Bounds of Bacchus and Hercules. 


He had heard of the Roman Power in Itah, terrible 
as an Army in Battle Array, of the Iluſtrious Name 
and Glory which they had acquir'd by innumerable 
Battles, in which they were fluſht with Victory; and 
this was a ſufficient Provocation to his Ambitious 
Spirit, to commence a War againſt them, which 


could not have been decided without an Ocean of 


Blood; for both Armies appear'd invincible, both of 


fearleſs and undaunted Minds, and the Romans then 


had no fewer then one one hundred and thirty thou- 


ſand ſtout and valiant Men, skilful in fighting, both 
on Horſeback, and on Foot. „ 


The reſt of this Diſcourſe appears to be loſt, where⸗- 


in we miſs the Arguments which Vertue alledged for 
her ſelf in this Conteſt. e 
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O Garrulity or Talkativeneſs. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Gent. 


FT js 4 troubletbine and difficult Tu that Philo 


ſophy undertakes in going about to cure the Diſ- 


_ eaſe, or rather Itch of Intemperate Prating. For 
that Words, which are the ſole Remedy againſt it, 


require Attention. But they who are given to Prate 
will hear no Body, as being a ſort of People that love 


to be always talking themſelves. So that the princi- 
pal Vice of Loquacious Perſons, is this, that their Ears 
are ſtopt to every thing elſe but their own Imperti- 
nencies. Which I take to be a wilful. Deafneſs in 
Men, controuling and contradicting Nature, that has _ 


given us two Ears, though but one Tongue. There- 


fore it was that Euripides ſpoke very right to a certain 
ſtupid Hearer of his. e anos 


Impoſſible it is for me to fill that Brain, 
That in a moment lets out all again; 
*Tus but the Words of Wiſdom to unfold 
Unto a Fool, whoſe Skull will nothing hold. 
More juſtly and truly might I fay to an idle Prate- 
toaſt, or rather concerning ſuch a Fellow. ' 
In vain I ſeek to fill thy Sieve-like Brain, 
That in a moment lets out all again; 
Infuſing Wiſdom into ſuch a Skull - 
As leaks ſo faſt, ir never will be full. 


Much more may he be faid to ſpill his Inſtructions be · 
tides the Veſſel, who ſpeaks to thoſe that will not hear 
him ſpeak, then he that ſpeaks to one that cannot hear 


at all. For ſo ſoon as a wiſe Man has utter'd an) 


Thing, be it never fo ſhort, Garrulity ſyallows it forth - 
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with, like the Sea, and throws it up again threefold, 
with the Violence of a ſwelling Tyde. Such was the 
Portico within the City of Olympia, calrd Hept aphonos, 
by the Reverberation of one ſingle Voice, cauſing no 
leſs then ſeven diſtin& Eccho's, and in like manner, if 
the leaſt Word light into the Ears of an impertinent 
Babler, preſeatly all the Room rings with it, and he 
makes ſuch a Dinn, hg 6 


That ſoon the jangling Noiſe untunes the Strings 
Of Minds ſedately fix*d on better Things, 


Inſomuch that we may ſay, that the Conduits and 

Conveyances of their Hearing reach not to the Souls, 
but only to their Ears. Therefore it is that other 
People retain what is ſpoken to them; whereas,what- 
ever is ſaid to talkative People, runs through them as 
through a Cullender, and then they run about from 
Place to Place, like empty Veſlels void of Senſe or 
Wit, but making a hideous Noiſe. However, in hopes 
that there is yet ſome room left to try an Experiment 
for the Cure of this Diſtemper, let us begin with this 
golden Sentence to the impertinent Prater. 


Be ſelent, Boy, and thou wilt find i' th end, 
What Benefits on ſilent Lips attend. 


Among which 'two of the firſt, and chiefeſt, are, as 
well to hear, as to be heard. To either of which, 
theſe talkative Companions can never attain ; ſo un- 
happy they are ſtil] to meet with Diſappointments, 
though they deſire it never ſo much. For as for thoſe 
other Diſtempers of the Soul, ſuch as Avarice, Ambi- 
tion, and exorbitant Love of Pleaſure, they have this 
 Happiueſs, to enjoy what they ſo eagerly covet. But 
this is that which moſt afflicts theſe idle Pratlers, that 
being deſirous of nothing more then of Company that 
will hear em prate, they can never meet with it, in re- 
gard that all Men avoid their Society; and whether ſit- 
ting in a Knot together, or walking, ſo ſoon as the7 
+ behold a Pratler advancing towards them, they pre- 
ſently give warning to each other, and adjourn to ww 
1 
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ther Place. And as when there happens a deep Silence 
in any Aſſembly, ſo that all the Company ſeems to be 
mute, we ſay that Mercur) is got among them; ſo when 
a Fool, full of Noiſe and Talk, enters into any Room 
where Friends and Acquaintance are met to Diſcourſe, 
or elſe to Feaſt and be Merry, all People are huſht of 
a ſudden, afraid of giving him any Occaſion to ſet his 
Tongue upon the Career: But if he once begin to o- 
pen his Mouth, up they riſe, and away they trip; 
like Sea- men foreſeeing a ſudden Storm, and rowling of 
the Waves, when they hear the North-wind begin to 
whiſtle from ſome adjoyning Promontory, and haſtning 
into Harbour. Whence it comes to pals, that they ne- 
ver can meet with any that are willing, either to Eat, 
or Drink, or Lodge with them in the ſame Room, ei- 
ther upon the Road or upon a Voyage, unleſs con- 
ſtrain'd thereto by Neceſſity. For ſo importunate he 
is, and in all Places, that ſometimes he will pull ye by 
the Coat, ſometimes by the Beard, and ſometimes be 
| hunching your Sides to make you ſpeak. How highly 
then are to be priz'd a ſwitt pair of Legs, according to 
the Saying of Archilochus ? Nay, by Jove, it was the 
Opinion of wiſe Ariſtotle himſelf: For he being perplext 
with an Egregious Prater, aad tir'd out with his Ab- 
ſurd Stories, and idle Repetitions of, And is not this a 
wonderful thing, Ariſtotle? No wonder at all, faid he, 
this; but if a Man ſhould ſtand {till to hear you prate 
thus, who had Legs to run away, that were a wonder 
indeed. To another of the ſame Stamp, that after a 
long Tale of a Roaſted Horſe, excus'd himſelf by ſay- 
ing, That he was afraid he had tin d himmith ty Prolixty.. 
No, upon my Word, quoth the Philoſopher, for I ne- 
ver minded what you faid. On the other fide, ſhould 
it ſo fall out, that there was no avoiding the Vexation of 
one of theſe chatteriag Fops, Nature has afforded us 
this Happineſs, that it is in the Power of the Soul to 
lend the outward Ears of the Body; to endure the 
Brunt of the Noiſe, while ſhe retires to the remoter A- 
partments of the Mind, aud there employs her ſelf in 
better, and more uſetul Thoughts. By which means, 
. . thoſe 
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thoſe Sonorous Bablers are at the ſame time diſappoint- 
ed, as well of Auditors, as of People that believe what 
they ſay. All Men look upon their vain Babliag with 
the ſame Opinion that they have of the Seed of People 
inſatiably addicted to the Uſe of Women; for as the 
one is barren and uſeleſs for Generation, ſo is the other 
void of the end of Diſcourſe, altogether frivolous and 
impertinent. And yet there is no Member of Human 
Bodies that Nature has ſo ſtrongly enclosd within a 
double Fortification, as the Tongue;entrench'd within 
with a Barricado of ſharp Teeth, to the end, that 
when it refuſes to be ruPd by Reaſon, that holds the 
Reins of Silence within, we ſhould fix our Teeth in 
it till the Blood comes, rather then ſuffer the inordi- 
nate and unſeaſonable Dinn. For according to the 
Saying of Euripides, EY 


Our. Miſeries do not ſpring 1 

From Houſes wanting Locks or Bolts; 

But from unbridld Tongues, 

Ill u#d by Prating Fools and Dolts, 5 
And truly, I muſt tell ye, that they who think that 
Houſes with Bolts and Bars, and Purſes without 
Strings, are of no uſe to their Maſters, yet at the ſame 
time {et neither Fence nor Door before their Lips; but 


ſiuffer a continual Torrent of vain and idle Diſcourſe to 


flow through them, like the perpetual Flux of Water 
through the Mouth ofthe Pontic Sea, ſeem to me to have 
the leaſt Eſteem for Human Speech of all Men in the 
World. Whence it comes to paſs, that they never 
gain Belief, which is the end of all Diſcourſe. For 

the main Scope and Intention of all Men that ſpeak, 15 


to gain a Belief of what they utter, with thoſe that 


hear them: Whereas talkative Noiſe-makers are ne- 
ver believ'd, let them ſpeak never ſo much Truth. For 
as Wheat, when crouded into a Muſty Veſſel, is found 
to exceed in Meaſure, but unw hol ſom for Uſe, ſo the 
- Diſcourſe of a Loquacious Perſon ſwells and enlarges | 
it ſelf with Lyes and Falſhood ; but in the mean time 
it loſes all force of Perſwaſion. Then again, there 5 
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no Man of Modeſty and Civility, but would be care- 
ful of preſerving himſelf from Drunkenneſs. For 
Anger, as ſome are of Opinion, is to be rang'd with 
Madneſs, and cohabits with thoſe that are given to 
Drink; or rather is a kind of Phrenſie it ſelf; though 
inferiour to it in Continuance of time; but as it is yo- 
luntary, far exceeding it; ſince it is a Madneſs of our 
own Choice. Now there is nothing, for which Drun- 
kenneſs is ſo much abominated and decry'd, as for 
that it is the Caſe of inordinate and unlimited Bab- 
ling and Prating. 1 55 


Heated with Mine, the Man at other times, Bo ET, 
Both Wiſe and Grave, ſings looſe and wanton Rhimes ; 
He minds not loud undecent Laughter then, 

Nor Mimic Dancing, ſcorn'd by ſober Men. 
And yet both Singing, Laughing and Dancing, are al! 
but Trifles to that which follows, the Conſequences 
of which are oft n ion 7 
IJ Heblurts thoſe Secrets forth, which once reveal d, 
Too late he wiſhes they had been conceal d. : 
This is that which oftentimes proves dangerous,if not 
terrible to the Diſcoverer ; and who knows but that 
the Poet might here deſign to reſolve a Queſtion much 
diſputed among Philoſophers ? That is to ſay, what 
the Difference is between being Tipſie and ſtark 
Drunk? By attributing to the former, only Mirth and 


| Jollity of Humour; but branding the latter with the 


foul Reproach of noxious Babling, and Babbling of 
Secrets. For according to the Proverb, = _ 


What the ſober Heart conceals, 
That the Drunken Tongue reveals. 


Wherefore it is reported of Bias, that ſitting very ſi- 
lent at a Compotation, drinking only when it came to 

| his Turn, and being laugh'd at by one whoſe Tongue 

run at random, who for his Silence call'd him Mope 
and Fool, he made this Reply, Find me out that Fool, 
laid he, that e're could hold his Ti ongue in his Cups. 
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A Noble Man of Athens, having invited the King of 
Per ſias Embaſſadors to'a Magnificent Feaſt, at their 
Requeſt, gave the ſame Invitation to the molt eminent 
Philoſophers in the City to bear them Company. Now 
when all the reſt were propounding of Theams, and 
raiſing Arguments Pro and Con, and others were main- 
taining of Paradoxes, to ſhew their Wit and Learning; 
only Zeno ſate ſtill, fo reſerv'd and mute, that the Em- 
baſſadors took Notice of it; and thereupon, after they 
thought they had open'd his Heart with two or three 
luſty Brimmers, Pray tell us, Zeno, ſaid they, what Re- 
port we ſhall make concerning thee to our Maſter? To 
whom Zeno, Nothing more, {aid he, but that there was an 
old Man at Athens, that could hold his Tongue in the midſt 
of his Cups. Such protound and Divine myſterious Ver- 
tues are Silence and Sobriety: whereas Drunkenneſs is 
Loquacious, void of Reaſon and Underſtanding, and 
therefore full of jangling, and impertinent Tautologies. 
Wherefore the Philoſophers, when they come to define 
Drunkenncſs, call it a Delirium, or Madneſs through 
immoderate Drinking of Wine. So that Drinking is 
not condemned, provided a Man keep himſelf within 
the Bounds of Silence and Moderation; only vain and 
filly Diſcourſe makes Drinking of Wine to be Drun- 
kenneſs. He then that is Drunk, is Mad with Wine: 
But the Tautologizing Babler is every where Drunk; 
in the Market Place, at the Theatre, in the publick 
Portico's or Deambulatories, as well by Night as by 
Day. If he be a Phylitian, certainly he is more trou- 
bleſome then the Diſeaſe; if your Companion in a Voy- 
age, more inſupportable then the Qualms occaſton'd by 
the Tumbling of the Sea. If he praiſe thee, his Pa- 
negyrick's more offenſive then the Reproaches of ano- 
ther. It is a greater Pleaſure to converſe with vitious 
Men, ſo they be diſcreet in their Language, then with 
Twatlers, though never fo honeſt. Therefore Neſtor 
in Sophocles, deſirous to appeaſe exaſperated Ajax, 
mildly thus rebukd him: e ee 

I blame thee not, for though thy Words are il, 


Thy Deeds beſpeak thee Brave and Valiant ſtill. 


But 
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e is not the ſame Excuſeto be made for a vain 
lag Fellow ; for the ill Government of his Tongue 
corrupts and vitiates all the Merits of his Actions. Hy- 
ſias had giv'n to a certain accus'd Criminal, an Oration 
of his own Writing. He having read it ſeveral times 
over, came to Lyſtas, very much dejected, and told 
him, that upon his firſt peruſal of it, it ſeem'd to him, 


Io be a moſt admirable Piece; but after he had read 


it three or four times over, he could ſee nothing in it, 
bur hat was very dull and inſipid. To whon Lyle 
ſmiling, Whar, ſaid he, is not once enough to ſpeak it be- 
fore the Judges? And yet do but conſider the Perſwa- 
Hive Eloquence and Grace that is in Zyſia's Writing, 
and then I may be bold to afirm, _ FIN 


That no Man living er was favour'd more, 
By ſacred Muſe, that Violet Garlands Wore. 


Certain it is, that of all the Commendations that were 
ever given to a Poet, this is the trueſt, that only Homer | 
avoided being irkſome to his Readers, as one that was 
always new, and ſtill flouriſhing, as it were in the 
Prime of Poetic Beauty. And yet 1a ſpeaking thus of 
„%%% . 
I hate vain Repetitions, fondly made 
Of what has been already greatly ſaid. 


He ſnews how careful he is to ſhun that Satiety which, 
as it were, way-lays all Tediouſneſs of Speech, alluring 
the Ear from one Relation into another, and ſtill recre- 
ating the Reader with freſh Variety, in ſuch a manner, 
that he never thinks himſelf ſatisfy d. Whereas Men 
that let their Tongues run at random, rend and tear the 
Ears with their Tautologies, like thoſe that after Table- 
books ha ve been newly cleans d and wip'd, deface them 
again with their impertinent Scrawls and Scratches. 
And therefore we would have them to remember this 
in the firlt place, that as they who conſtrain Men to 
guzzle down Wineunmix'd with Water, and to er, 
are the occalion, that what was beſtow d at firſt on Men 
as a Bleſſing, to excite Mirth, and rejoyce th 


— 


becomes 


r 
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becomes a Miſchief creating Sadneſs, and cauſing 
Drunkenneſs; ſo they that make an ill and inconſide- 
rate Uſe of Speech, which is the moſt delightful means 
of Human Converſe, render it both troubleſome and 
unſociable, moleſting thoſe whom they think to grati- 
fie, derided by thoſe whoſe Eſteem and Admiration 
they covet, and offenſive to ſuch whoſe Love and 
Friendſhip they feek. And therefore, as he may truly 
be ſaid to be void of all-Civility,whowith the Girdle of 
Venus, wherein are all manner of Allurements, drives 
and chaſes away his familiar Acquaintance from his 
Society, ſo he that vexes others with his looſe and ex- 
travagant Talk, may be as truly ſaid to be a Ruſtick, 
wanting altogether Education and Breeding. : 
Now then among all other Paſſions and Maladies, 
Tome are dangerous, others hateful, and others ridicu- 
lous; but in fooliſh Prating, all theſe Inconveniencies 
concur. They are derided when they make Relations 
of common Matters; they are hated for bringing un- 
welcome Tidings ; they are in danger, for divulging 
of Secrets. Whereas Anac har ſis being feaſted by Solon, 
_ was eſteem'd a wiſe Man, for that as he lay aſleep after 
the Banquet was over, he was ſeen with his Left-hand 
upon his Privy Parts, and his Right-hand laid upon his 
Mouth. Deeming, as indeed he rightly believ'd, that 
his Tongue rcquir'd the ſtronger Curb. For though 
it would be a hard Task to reckon up how many Men 
have periſh'd through the Veneral Intemperance; yet 
I dare ſay it would be almoſt as difficult to tell how 
many. Cities and States have been demoliſh'd and to- 
tally ſubverted by the inconſiderate Blurting out of a 
Secret. 8 e | 
Sylla beſieg'd Athens ata time when it was certain that 
he could not lye long before the City, by reaſon that 
other Affairs and Troubles calPd him another way. For 
on the one fide Mithridates ravag'd Aſia, on the other, 
Marius's Party had made themſelves Maſters of Rome. 
But it happen'd that certain old Fellows being met toge- 
ther in a Barbers Shop, among other Diſcourſe, blabb'd 
it out, that the Heptachalcos was ill guarded, and that 
the 
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the City was in great Danger of a Surprize in that 
part. Which being overheard, and reported to Sy/la 

by certain of his Spies, he preſently brought all his 
Forces on that ſide, and about Midnight, after a ſharp 
Aſſault, entred the City with his whole Army, and it 
was a thouſand to one, but that he had laid it in 
Aſhes: However he fill'd the Ceramicum with the Car- 
kaſſes of the Slain, and made the Channels run with 
Blood, being highly incens'd againſt the Arhenians 
more for their reproachful Language then their Mili- 
tary Oppoſition. For they had abus'd both. him and 
his Wife Metella, getting up upon the Walls, and cal- 
ling him Mulbery ſtrew'd with Duſt Meal, with many 
other provoking Scoffs of the ſame Nature; and for a 
few Jibes and Taunts, which as Plato obſerves, are 


the llighteſt things in the World, they drew upon 


their Heads the ſevere Puniſhment of a moſt dreadful 

and general Calamity. | Is 
The Tongue of one Man prevented Rome from re- 
covering her Freedom by the Deſtruction of Nero. For 
there was but one Night to paſs before Nero was to be 
murther'd on the Morrow, all things being ready pre- 
par'd and agreed on for that purpoſe. But in the mean 
time it happen'd that he who had undertaken to execute 
the Fact, as he was going to the Theatre, ſeeing one 
of thoſe poor Creatures that were bound and pinion'd, 
juſt ready to be led before Nero, and hearing the Fel- 
low bewail his hard Fortune, gather'd up cloſe to him, 
and whiſper'd the poor Fellow in the Ear, Pray only, 
honeſt Friend, ſaid he, that thou mayſt but eſcape this Day, 
to morrow thou ſhalt give me thanks. Preſently the Fel- 
low taking hold of this Enigmatical Speech, and cal- 

ling to mind the vulgar Saying, „ 


Where Opportunity preſents the Choice, 
Fools they that wave the moſt ſecure Advice. 


Preferr'd the more probable to be the juſter way of ſa- 
ving hi mſelt, and preſently declar d to Nero what that 
Man had wiſper d in his Ear. Immediately the 
Whiſperer was laid hold of, and hurried away 1 N 
e Rs Place 
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Place of Torture, where by Racking, Searing and 
Scourging, he was conſtrain'd, poor miſerable Crea- 
ture, to confeſs that by Force, which before he had 


_ diſcover'd without any Compulſion at all. And there- 


fore Zeno, that he might not be compell'd by the Tor- 
tures of his Body, to betray, againſt his Will, the Se- 


crets entruſted in his Breaſt, bit off his Tongue and 


ſpit in the Tyrants Face. 
Notorious alſo was the Example of Leæna, and ſig- 


nal the Reward which ſhe had, for being true to her 


Truſt, and conſtant in her Taciturnity, ſhe was a 
Curteſan, with whom Harmodius and Ariſtog/ton were 
very familiar,and for that reaſon they had imparted to 
her the great Hopes which they nad upon the Succeſs 
of the Conſpiracy againſt the thirty Tyrants,wherein 
they were ſo deeply engag'd, while ſhe on the other 
{ide having drank freely of the Noble Cup of Love, 
vow'd never to reveal the Secrets which they had 


made her privy to, for the ſake of that Deity ; where- 


in ſhe fail'd not of her Vow. 
For the two Paramours being taken and put to 


Death, after they had fail'd in their Enterprize, ſhe 


was alſo apprehended and put to the Torture, to force 


out of her a Diſcovery of the reſt of the Accomplices; 
but all the Torments and Extremities they could exer- 


ciſe upon her Body, could not prevail to make her diſ- 


cover ſo much as one Perſon; thereby manifeſting to the | 


World, that the two Gentlemen, her Friends, had done 


nothing misbecoming the Nobility of their Deſcent, 
in having beſtow'd their Aﬀections upon ſuch a Woman. 


For this reaſon, the Athenians, as a Monument of her 
Vertue, ſet up a Leena, or Lioneſs in Braſs, without 


a Tongue, jult at the Entrance into the Acropol:s or 


Cittadel ; fignifying to Poſterity, by the ſtomachful 
Courage of that Beaſt, the invincible Reſolution of the 
Woman; and by making it without a Tongue, de- 


noting her Conſtancy,in keeping the Secret,with which 
ſhe was entruſted. For never any Word ſpoken did 
ſo much good, as many lockt up in Silence. Thus at 
one time or other a Man may blab forth a Secret, hut 


When 
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when it is once blutred forth, it can never be recall'd. 
For it flies abroad, and ſpreads in a moment far and 


near. And hence it is that we have Mea to teach us to 


ſpeak ; but the Gods are they that teach us Silence; Si- 
lence being the firſt thing commanded upon our firſt 
Initiation into their Divine Ceremonies and Sacred 
Myſteries. And therefore it is that Homer makes Ulyſſes, 


whoſe Eloquence was ſo charming, to be the molt ſilent 


of Men; and the ſame Vertue he alſo attributes to his 


Son, his Wife, and his Nurſe. For thus you hear her 
ſpeaking, ot In. 


Safe as in harden'd Steel, or ſturdy Oak, 
Within my Breaſt theſe Secrets will I lock. 


And Ulyſſes himſelf, ſitting by Penelope, before he diſ- 


| cover'd himſelf, is thus brought in, 


His weeping Wife with Pity be beheld. 

Although not willing yet to be reveal d; 
Hie would not move his Eyes, but kept them faſt, 
Like Horn or Steel within bis Eye-brows plac d. 


So powerfully poſſeſs'd with Continence were both his 
Tongue and Lips, and having all the reſt of his Mem- 
bers ſo obedient and ſubject to his Reaſon, he com- 
manded his Eye not to weep, his Tongue not to ſpeak 
a Word, and his Heart neither to pant or tremble, _ 


So was his ſuffer ing Heart confin'd 
To give Obedience to his Mind. 


His Reaſon penetrating even to thoſe inward Motions, 
and ſubduing to its ſelf the Blood and vital Spirits. Such 
were many of the reſt of his Followers. For though 
they were dragg'd and hal'd by Pelypheme, and had their 


Heads daſh'd againſt the Ground, they would not con- 


feſs a Word concerning their Lord and Maſter Ulyſſes, _ 
nor diſcover the long piece of Wood that was put ia the 
Fire, and prepar'd to put out his Eye; but rather ſuf- 
fer'd themſelves ro be devour'd raw, than to diſcloſe any 
one of their Maſters Secrets, which was an Example 
of Fidelity and 3 not to be parallell' d. Pit- 


tacus 
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tacus therefore did very well, who when the King of | 
 Fgypt ſent him an Oblation-beaſt, and order'd him to 
take out and ſet apart the beſt and worſt Piece of it, | 
pull'd out the Tongue and ſent to him, as being the 
Inſtrument of many good things, and as well the In- 
ſtrument of the greateſt Evils in the World. In 

therefore in Euripides, frankly extolling her ſelf, ſays 

ſhe, | | | | 


1 know both when and where my Tongue to hold, 
And when with ſafety to be freely bold. 


For they that are brought up under a truly generous 
and Royal Education, learnt firſt to be filent, and then 
_ totilk. And therefore King Antigonus, when his Son 
ask'd him, when they ſhould diſcamp ? What ! ſaid he, 
| art thou afraid of being the only Man that ſhall not hear the 
| Trumpet? So loth was he to truſt him with a Secret, to 
nom he was to leave his Kingdom. Teaching him 
thereby, when he came to command another Day, to 
be no leſs wary and ſparing of his Speech. Metellus al- 
is ſo, that old Souldier, being ask'd ſome ſuch Queſtion 
| about the intended March of his Army, If thonght, 
| ſaid he, that my Shirt were Privy to this Secret, I would 
| paüuull it off and throw it into the Fire. Eumenes alſo, when he 
| heard that Craterus was marching with his Forces a- 
„int him, ſaid not a Word of it to his beſt Friend, 
7 -avelr ont all along, that it was Neoptolemus, for 
is Sonldters contemn'd, but they admir'd Craterus's 
dad Vertue; but no body knew the Truth but 
es himſelf. Thereupon joyning Battle, the Victo- 
I ro their Side, and they flew Cetarus, not know- 
whom he was till they found him among the 
Socunningly did Taciturnity manage this Com- 
und conceal ſo great an Adver ſary. So that the 
dds of Eumenes admir'd rather than reprov'd him, | 
telling them before hand. For indeed. ſhould | 
\.nhe blam'd in ſuch a Cafe, it is better for him to 
Caeœus'd after Victory obtain'd by his Diſtruſt; than 
e jaoſtly reproach'd for being open and eaſie to im- 
it his Secrets, after an Overthrow. Nay, what 
. Man 
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Man is he that dares take upon him the Freedom to 
blame auother for not keeping the ſecret which he 


himſelf has reveal'd to him? For if the Secret ought 
not to have been divulg'd, *was ill done to break it to 
another, but if after thou haſt let it go from thy ſelf, 
and would'ſt have another keep it in; ſurely it is a 
great Argument that thou haſt more Confidence in a- 
nother than in thy ſelf; who it he be like thy ſelf, 
thou art deſervedly loſt; if better, then thou art mira- 
culouſly ſav'd, as having met with a Perſon more 
faithful to thee, than thou art to thy own lutereſt. But 
thou wilt ſay, he is my Friend: Very good—— Yet 


this Friend of mine had another, in whom he might 
confide as much as I did in him; and in like manner 
his Friend another, to the end of the Chapter. And 
thus the Secret gains Ground and fpreads it ſelf by 


Multiplication of Babling. For as an Urite never ex- 
ceeds its Bounds, but always remains One, and is there- 


fore call'd an Unite; but then the next is Two, the firſt 


indefinite Beginning of the Difference, which after- 
wards by doubling, multiplies to infinite; fo Speech a- 


biding in the firſt Thoughts, may truly be call'd a Se- 
cret; but being communicated to another, it preſently 


changes its Name into common Rumor. Whichis the 
reaſon that Homer gives to Words the Epithite of Wing- 
ed. For he that lets go a Bird out of his Hand, does 


not eaſily catch her again: Neither is it poſſible for a 
Man to re-call and cage again in his Breaſt, a Word 
let ſlip from his Mouth. For with light Wings it 


fetches many a Compaſs, and flutters about from one 


Quarter to another in a Moment. The Courſe of a 


Ship may well be ſtav'd by Cables and Anchors, which 
elſe would ſpoom away before a freſh Gale of Wind; 
but there is no faſt Riding or Anchor-hold for Speech, 


when once let looſe, as from a Harbour; but being 


whirl'd away with a ſonorous Noiſe aad loud Eccho, it 


carries off and plunges the unwary Babler into ſome 


fatal Danger. Ke 
For ſoon a little Spark of Fire let fly, Ce 
May kindle Ida's Wood, fo thick and high; 
. 
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What one Man to his ſeeming Friend lets go, 
Whole Cities may with eaſe enquire and know. : 
The Senate of Rome had been debating among them- 

ſelves a certain Piece of Secreſie for ſeveral Days; 
which cauſed the Matter to be ſo much the more ſuſ- 
pected and liſtned after. Whereupon a certain Roman 
Lady, diſcreet enough in other Things, but yet a Wo- 
man, laid at her Rusband Day and Night, and mourg- 
fully importun'd him what the Secret might be. Oaths, 
you may be ſire, ſhe was ready to make, and Curſe her 


ſelf it ever ſhe reveal'd whatever he ſhould tell; nor 


was ſhe wanting 1n Tears, and many moiſt Complaints 
of her being a Woman fo little to be truſted by a Huſ- 
band. The Roman thus beſet, yet willing in ſome mea- 
ſure, to make trial of her Fidelity, and convince her 
of her Folly, Thon haſt overcome me, Wife, ſaid he, and 
now I'll teli thee a moſt dreadful and prodigious thing. We 
were advertisd by the Prieſts, that a Lark was ſeen flying 
in the Air with a Golden Helmet upon her Head, and a 
Spear in one of her Claws; now we are conſulting with the 
Augures or South ſayers about this Portent, whether it be 


good or bad. But keep it to thy ſelf, for it may be of great 


Concernment for the Common-wealth. Having ſo ſaid, he 
walk'd forth toward the Market-place. 


No ſooner was he gone, but his Wife catching hold 
of the firſt of her Maids that enter'd the Room, and 
then ſtriking her Breaſt, and tearing her Hair, Wo is 
me, ſaid ſhe, for my poor Husband and deareſt Country! 
Wt will become of us? Prompting the Maid, as if ſhe 
were deſirous that ſhe ſhonld ſay to her again, Why? 
What is the Matter, Miſtreſs ? Upon which ſhe preſently 


_unioided all that her Husband had told her; nay, ſhe 


forgot not the common Burden with which all Twattle- 
Backers conc li: de their Stor ies > Bit Huſſy, ſaid ſhe, for 


your Life, be ſure you ſay not a Word of this to auy Soul 
living. The Wench was no ſooner got out of her 


Miſtreſſes sight, but meeting with one of her Fellow 


Servants that had little to do, to her ſhe unboſoms her 


Self; he, hig with the News, with no leſs ſpeed runs 
away to her Sweet-heart, who ſhe heard was come to 
| give 


= 


+ 
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give her a Viſit, and without any more to do tells 
him all. By this means the Story flew about the Mar- 
ket- place, before the firſt Deviſer of it could get thi- 
ther. Preſently one of his Acquaiatance meeting him, 
Did ye come ſtraight from your Houſe ? Said he, Without 
ſtop or ſtay, reply d the other. Aud did ye hear nothing! 
Says his Friend. Why ? Quoth the t'other, I there any 
News ? Oh! Quoth his Friend, a Lark has been ſeen flying 
i the Air, with a golden Helmet upon her Head, and a Spear 
in her Claw, and the Senate is ſummon'd to Conſult about it. 
Upon which the Gentleman, ſmiliung, God a mercy Wife, 
quoth he, for being ſo nimble — one would have thought I 
might have got into the Market place before a Story ſo lately 
told thee but I ſee twas not to be done. Thereupon 
meeting with ſome of the Senators, he ſoon deliver'd 
them out of their Pain. However, being reſolv'd to 
take a {light Revenge of his Wife, making hait Home, 
Wife, ſaid he, thou haſt undone me — For it is Found 
cat that the great Secret I told thee was firſt divulg'd out of 
my Houſe , and now muſt I be baniſh'd from my native 
Country, for your wicked gagling Tongue. At firit his 
Wife would have deny'd the Matter, and put it off 
from her Husband, by telling him, there was three 
hundred more beſides himſelf that heard the thing, 
and why might not one of thoſe divulge it as well 
as he? But when he bid her never tell him of three 
hundred more, and told her 'twas an Invention of his 
own framiag to try her, and to avoid her Importunity, 
the Lady was then convinc'd of her Folly, and begg'd 
her Hasbands Pardon. r 
Thus this Roman ſafely and cautiouſly made the Ex- 
periment of his Wives Ability to keep a Secret; as when 
wie pour into a crackt and leaky Veſſel, not Wine nor 
Oyl, but Water only: 5 
But Hilvius, one of Auguſtus Cæſar's Minions and Fa- 
voͤrites, when he heard the Emperor deploring the De- 
ſolation of his Family, in regard his two Grand- chil- 
drea by his Daughter were both Dead, and Poſthumus, 
who only remain'd alive, upon an Accuſation charg'd 
2gainſt him, was canfin'd to Baniſhment, fo that he was 
Q 3 £ forcd 
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forc'd to ſet up his Wives Son to ſucceed him in the 
Empire; yet upon more compaſſionate Thoughts, ſig- 
nitying his Determination to re- cal Poſthumus from 
Exile; this Falvius hearing, related the whole to his 
Wife, and ſhe to Livia. Livia ſharply expoſtulated the 


Matter with Cæſar; wherefore ſeeing he had projected 


the thing fo long before, he did not ſend for his Siſter's 


Son at firſt, but expos'd her to the Hatred and Revenge 


of him that he had determined to be his Succeſſor? 
The next Morning Fulvius coming into Auguſtus's Pre- 
ſence, and faluting him with a Hail O Cæſar! Ceſar 
retor ted upon, God ſend thee more Wit, Fulvins. Who 


preſently apprehending the meaning of the Repartee, 


made haſt home again, and calling for his Wife, Ceſar 
underſtands, laid he, that I have diſcovered his ſecret Coun- 


| fels, and therefore I am refolv d to lay violent Hands upon my 


felf. And juſtly too, ſaid ſhe, thou doſt deſerve to die, 


3 . lio d jo long with me, thou didſt not know the 


avihneſs of my Tongue, and how unable I was to keep a 
2 However, ſuſfer me to die firſt and with that, 
ſaatching the S:vord out of her Husbands Hande, ſhe flew her 


Je before bis Face. Truly therefore was it ſaid by Phi- 


Webel the Comedian, who being curteouſly and famili- 
ly ask'd by Lyſimachus, what he ſhould beſtow upon 
kita of all the Treaſure that he had, made anſwer, 
Any thing, 0 King, hut your Secrets. | 
But there is another Vice no leſs miſchievons, that 
attends Garrulity, call'd Curioſity. For there are a fort 
of People that deſire to hear a great deal of News, that 


they may have Matter enough to twatt!l.: abroad; and 


theſe are the moſt diligent in the World to pry and 


dive into the Secrets of others, which they afterwards 


enlarge and aggravate with ſome old Stories and Foo- 
leries of their own. And then they are like Children, 
that neither can endure to hold the Ice in their Hands, 
nor let it go. Or rather they may be ſaid to lodge o- 
ther Mens Secrets in their Boſoms, like ſo many Ser- 
pents, which they are not able to keep there long, be- 
cauſe they eat their way through. It is ſaid that the 
Fiſh call'd Sea-neeadles and 428 rive aſunder and burſt 

| the m- 
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themſelves when they bring forth: In like manner, Se- 
crets dropping from the Mouths of thoſe that cannot 
cContain them, deſtroy and overthrow the Kevealers. 
Seleucus Callinicus, in a Battle fought with the Gala- 
tians, having loſt his whole Army, threw away his 
Royal Diadem, and flew away full ſpeed, wandriag 
through By-Roads and Deſarts ſo long, till at laſt both 
Horſe and Man began to faint for want of Food. At 
length, coming to a certain Country-man's Houſe, aud 
finding the Owner himſelf within, he ask'd him for a 
little Bread and Water, which the Country-man not 
only readily fetch'd him, but what elſe his Ground 
would afford, he very liberally and plentifully ſet before 
the King and his Companions, making them ail as hear- 
tily welcome as it was poſſible for him todo. At length, 
in the midſt of their Chear, he knew the King's Face, 
which overioy'd the poor Man to that degree, that he 
ſhould have the Happineſs to relieve the King in his Ne- 
ceſſity, that not able to contain himſelf, nor to diſſem- 
ble his Knowledge of the King; after he had rode a 
little way with him, and came to take his Leave, Fare- 
wel King Seleucus, ſaid the poor Man. But then the King 
ſtretching forth his Right-hand, and pulling his Hoſt 
to his Breaſt, as if he had intended to have kiſs'd him, 
nodded to one of his Followers with his Sword, to 
ſtrike off the Country-man's Head. . 


Thus ſpeaking what could ſcarce be underſtood, 
 T'th' Duſt his Head lies mingl'd with his Blood. 
Whereas if he could but have held his Peace, and 
maſter*d his Tongue tor a little while, till the King, 
as afterwards he did, had recover'd his Good Fortune 
and Grandure, he had been doubtleſs better rewarded 
for his Silence, than he was for his Hoſpitality. And 
yet this poor Man had ſome colourableExcuſe tor letting 
his Tongue at liberty; that is to ſay, his Hopes, and the 

Kindneſs he had done the King. Whereas moſt of 
your Twatlers, without any Cauſe or Pretence at all, 
deſtroy themſelves; as it happen'd when certain Fellows 

began to talk pretty freely ina Barbers Shop, concerning 


on _ the 
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the Tyranny of Dionyſius, that it was as ſecure and in- 
expugnable as a Rock of Adamant, I wonder, quoth the 
Barber, laughing, that you ſhould talk theſe things before 
me, concerning Dionyſius, whoſe Throat is almoſt every day 
under ny Razor. Which ſcurrilous Freedom of the Bar- 
ber beiug related to the Tyrant, he caus'd him forth- 
with to be crucify'd. And indeed the Generality of 
Barbers are a Prating Generation of Men; in regard 
the moſt loquaciousPraters uſually reſort to their Shops, 
and there {it pratling, from whence the Barbers alſo 
learn an ill Habit of Twatling. Pleaſant therefore was 
the Anſwers of Archilaus to the Barber, who after he had 
_ caſt the Linnen Toylet about his Shoulders, put this 
Quſtion to him, How ſhall I trim your Majeſty: ? With- 
out any more Prating, quoth the King. It was a Bar- 
ber that firſt reported the News of the great Over- 
throw which the Athenians receiv'd in Sicih; for be- 
ing the firſt that heard the Relation of it in the Pyre- 
um, from a Servant of one of thoſe that had eſcap'd 
out of the Battle; he preſenrly left his Shop at Gix 
and Sevens, and flying iuto the City, as taſk as his Heels 
could carry him, 


For Fear ſome other ſhould the Honig claim, 


OF being Firſt, n hen he but Second came. 


No you may be ſure, that the firſt Spreader of this 
News caus'd a great Hubbub in the City, inſomuch 
that the People thronging together in the Market - Place, 
made diligent enquiry for the firſt Divulger. Preſently 

the Barber was brought by Head and Shoulders to the 

Crowd and examia'd; but he could give no Account 

of his Author, only one that he never ſaw or knew in 

bis Life before, had told him the News: which ſo in- 
cens'd the Multitude, that they immediately cry'd out, 

To the Rack with the Traytor, tye the lying Raſc al Neck and 

Heels together, this is ameer Story of the Rogues own mak- 

ing. Who heard it? Who gave any Credit to it beſides 

himſelf ? At the ſame luſtant, the Cords were brought 

out, and the poor Barber was ty'd Neck and Heels to- 

gether, u not to o his calc you may be ſure. And then it che 
e 


' 
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and not before, that the News of the Defeat was con- 
firm'd by ſeveral that had made a hard ſhite to eſcape 
the Slaughter. Opon which the People ſcatter'd every 
one to his own Home, to make their private Lameata- 
tion for their particular Loſſes, leaving the unfortunate 


Barber Neck and Heels bound fait rogei er ; in which 


condition, he contiau'd till late in the Ev eniug, before 


he was let looſe; nor would this reform the imper i- 


nent Fool; for no ſooner was e at 1 ibercy, but he 
would needs be enquiring of/the Executioner, what 
News, and what was reported of the Manner or Nici- 


as, the General's being ſlain. So inexpuguable and in- 


corrigible a Vice is Loquacity, gotten by Cuſtom and 


ill Habit, that they cannot leave it off, though they 


were ſure to be hang'd. And yet we find tha t People 


have the ſame Antipathy againſt Divulgers of bad 
Tydings, as they tnat drink bitter and diſtaſtful Poti- 
ons, have againſt the Cups wherein they drank them. 


Elegant therefore is the Diſpute in Sophocles, bet ween 
the Meſſenger and Creon. 


n 


Meſſenger. | | 
By what 1 tell, and what you hear, 
Do I offend your Heart or Ear? 
ren. 
Why IC inquiſtive to ſound 
My Grief, and ſearch the painful Wound! 
Meſſenger. 
My News afflicts his Ears, I find; 
But tis the Fact torments his Mind. 


MVSEVNM 
[BRITANNICY 


Thus they that bring us bad Tidings are as \ bad ; as they ; 


who are the Authors of our Miſery ; and yet there is no 
reſtrainingn or correcting the Tongue, that will run at 
random. 

It happen'd that the Tem ple of Minerva in Lacedemon 
call'd Chalciœcus (either becauſe it was built of Braſs, or 


built by the Chalcidians) was robb'd, and nothing but an 
earthen Pitcher left behind, which caus d a great Con- 
courſe of People, where, while every one ſpent his Ver- 


gict about the empty Pitcher, Gentlemen, ſays one, Pray 
\ 42. 


Ml. 
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give me leave to tell ye my Opinion concerning this Flagon or 
Pitcher, or what dye callit. I am apt to believe that theſe 
 Sacrilegious Villains, before they ventur'd upon ſo dangerous 
an Attempt, drank each of them a Draught of Hemlock- 
Juice, and then brought Wine along with them in this Pit- 
cher ; tothe end, that if it were their Good hap to eſcape with- 
ont being apprehended,they might ſoon diſſolve and exſtinguiſh 
che Strength and Vigor of the Venom by the Force of the 
Wine unmixt and pure; but if they ſhould be ſurprix d and 
taken in the Fact, that then they might dye without feeling 
any Pain under the Torture of the Rack. Having thus 
ſaid, the People obſerving ſo much Forecaſt and Con- 
trivance in the Thing, would not be perſwaded that 
any Man could have ſuch ready thoughts upon a bare 
Conjecture, but that he muſt know it to be ſo. There- 
upon immeciately gathering about him, one ask'd him, 
Who he was? Another, Who knew him? A third, How 
he came to be ſo much a Philoſopher ? And at length, they 
did fo ſift, and canvas, and fetch him about, that the 
Fellow cofeſs'd himſelf to be one of thoſe that com- 
mitted the Sacriledge. And were not they who mur- 
ther'd the Poet Ibicus diſcover'd after the ſame manner, 
as they ſate in the Theater? For as they were fitting there 
under the open Sky, to behold the publick Paſtimes, 
they obſerv'd a Flock of Cranes flying over their 
Heads; upon which they whiſper'd merrily one to ano- 
ther; Lock yonder are the Revengers of Ibicus's Death. 
Which Words being overheard by ſome that ſate next 
them, in regard that Ibicus had been long miſſing, but 
| could not be found, though diligent Search had been 
made after him, they preſently gave Information of 
what they had heard to the Magiſtrates, By whom 
being examin'd and convicted, they ſuffer'd condign 
Punishment, though not berray'd by the Cranes, but 
by the lIncontinency of their own Tongues; and A- 
venging Erinnys hovering over their Heads, and con- 
ſfraing them to confeſs the Murther. For as in the 
Body, wounded and diſeaſed Members draw to them- 
ſelves the vicious Humors of the neighbouring Parts; in 
Es like 
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like manner the unruly Tongues of Bablers, infeſted as 
it were with Inflammations, where a ſort of feveriſh 
Pulſes continually lye beating, will be always drawing 
to themſelves ſomething of the Secret and private Con- 
cerns of otner Men. And therefore it ought to be 
environ'd with Reaſon as with a Rampart,perpetually 
lying before it, like a Mound, to ſtop the overtiowing 
and ſlippery Exuberance of Impertinent Talk; that we 
may not ſeem to be more filly then Geeſe, which when 
they take their Flight out of Cilicia, over the Mountain 
Taurus, which abounds with Eagles, are reported to 
carry every one a good big Stone in their Bills, inſtead 
of a Bridle or Baricado to reſtrain their Gagling. By 
which means they croſs thoſe hideous Forrelts in the 
Night-time undiſcover'd. 

Now then if the Queſtion ſhould be ask'd, which 
were the worſt and moſt peraicious fort of People? 1 
do not believe there is any Man that would omit to 
name a Traytor. And yet by Treaſon it was, that Eu- 
thycrates cover'd the uppermoſt Story of his Houſe 
with Macedonian Timber, according to the Report of 
Demoſthenes : That Philocrates having recciv'd a good 
Sum of Money, ſpent it all upon Whores and Fiſh, and 
liv'd fo voluptuouſly as he did; and that Euphorbius 
and Philagar, who betray d Eretria were ſo well re- 
warded with ample Poſleſſions. But a Pratler is a ſort 
of Traytor that no Man needs to hire; for that he of- 
fers himſelf officiouſly, and of his own Accord; nor 
does he betray to the Enemy either Horſe or Walls ; 
but whatever he knows of publick or private Concerns, 
requiring the greateſt Secreſie, that he diſcloſes, whe- 
ther it be in Courts of Judicature, in Conſpiracies, or 
Management of State Affairs; tis all one, he expects 
not ſo much as the Reward of being thank'd for his 
Pains ; rather he will return Thanks to them that give 
him Audience. And therefore what was ſaid upon a 
certain Spendthrift, that raſhly, and without any Diſ- 
cretion, waſted his own Eſtate by his laviſh Prodiga- 
i, , 


Thon 


loſe all their Labour; 
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Thou art not Liberal; *tis a Diſeaſe | 
Of vainly giving, which does thee poſſeſs ; 

Tis all to pleaſe thy ſelf, what thou doſt give, 
And therefore they neer thank thee that receive. 


May be well retorted upon a common Pratler. 


Thou art no Friend, nor daft to me impart, 
For Friendſhips ſake, the Secrets of thy Heait ; 
But as thy Tongue has nither Bolt nor Lock, 
Tia thy Diſeaſe, that thou dclighteſt to talk. 


Nor would I have the Reader think, that what has hi- 


therto been ſaid, has been diſcours'd ſo much to blame 


and condemn, as to reform and cure that vitious and in- 

fectious Malady of Loquaciouſneſs and Incontinency of 
Speech. For though we ſurmount and vanquiſh the 
Vices of the Mind by Judgment and Exerciſe, yet muſt 
the Judgment precede. For no Man will accuſtom 
himſelf to avoid, and, as it were, to extirpate out of 
his Soul, thoſe Vices, unleſs he firſt abominate them. 


Nor can we ever deteſt thoſe evil Habits of the Mind 


as we ought to do; but when we rightly judge by 
Reaſow's Light of the Prejudice they do us, and the 
Ignominy we ſuſtain thereby. For Example, we conſi- 


der and find that theſe profuſe Bablers, deſirous of being 


belov'd, are univerſally hated; while they ſtudy to gra- 


tihe, they become troubleſome; while they ſeek to be 


admir'd, they are derided. If they aim at Profit, they 


in ſhort, they 1njure their 
Friends, advantage their Enemies, and undo them- 


ſelves. 


And therefore the firſt Remedy and Cure for this 
ſpreading Malady, will be this, To reckon up all the 
ſhameful Intamics and Diſaſters that attend it. The 
ſecond Remedy is to take into ſerious Conſideration 
the Practice of what is quite oppoſite and contrary to 
it, by always hearing, remembring, and having ready 


at hand, the due Praiſes and Encomiums of Reſerved- 


neſs and Taciturnity, together with the Majeſty, 
Sanctimony, and myſterious Profoundneſs of Silence. 


Let 
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Let them conſider how much more belov'd, haw much 
more admir'd, how far they are reputed to excel in 
Prudence, who deliver their Minds in few Words, 
roundly, home, and ſententious, and contract a great 
deal of Sence within a ſmall Compaſs of Speech, than 
ſuch as fly out into voluminous Language, and ſuffer 
their Tongues to run before their Wit. The former 
are thoſe whom Plato fo much praiſes, and likens unto 
skilful Archers, darting forth their Sentences thick 
and cloſe, as it were criſpd and curd one within 
another. To this ſame Shrewdneſs of Expreſſion, Ly- 
curgus accuſtom'd his Fellow Citizens from their 
Child-hood, by the Exerciſe of Silence, contracting 
and thickning their Diſcourſe into a compendious De- 

_ livery. For as the Celtiberians make Steel of Iron, by 
-burying it in the Ground, thereby to refine it from 
the groſs and earthly Part; ſo the Laconic way of 
Speech has nothing of Bark upon it ; but by cutting 

off all ſuperfluity of Words; becomes ſteel'd and ſhar- 
pen'd to pierce the Underitdnding of the Hearers. So 
their Conciſeneſs of Language, ſo ready to turn the 
Edge to all manner of Queſtions, became natural by 
their Extraordinary Practiſe of Silence. And therefore 
it would be very expedient for Perſons ſo much given 

to talk, always to have before their Eyes the ſhort and 
pithy Sayines of thoſe People, were it only to let them 

| ſee the Force and Gravity which they contain. For 
Example, The Lacedzmonians % Philip; Dionyſtus iz 
Corinth. And when 7hilip wrote thus to the Spartans, 

Tf once I enter into your Territories, I will deſtroy ye all, 
never to riſe again, They anſwer'd him with no more 
then, I. To King Demetrius, exclaiming in a great 
Rage, Whar, have the Spartans ſent me but one Embaſ- 
ſador? The Embaſſador nothing terrify'd, Oze to Oxe, 
ſaid he. Certainly they that ſpoke ſhort and conci- 
ſely, were much admird by the Ancients. 'I here- 
fore the Amphictyons gave Order, that neither Homer's 
Iliads, nor his Odyſſes ſhould be written over the 

Gates of Pythian Apolls's Temple; but, Knew thy Jef, 
Nothing too much, Gre good Sureties, Ajchic; ar hand. 
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So much did they admire Conciſeneſs of Speech, com- 
prehending full Senſe in ſo much Brevity, made ſolid 
as it were hy the Force of. a Hammer. Does not the 


Deity himſelf ſtudy compendious Utterance in the De- 
livery of his Oracles ? Is he not therefore calld Loxias, 


| becauſe he avoids rather Loquacity then Obſcurity ? 


Are not they that ſignifie their Meaning by certain | 
Signs, without Words, in great Admiration and highly 


applauded. Thus Heraclitus being defir'd by his Fel- 


low Citizens, to give them his Opinion concerning 
Concord, aſcended the publick Pulpit, and taking a Cup 
of cold Water in his Hand, firſt ſprinkPd it with a 


little Flower, then ſtirring it with a Sprig of Peay» 
royal, drank it oll, and ſo came down again. Intima- 
ting thereby, that if Men would but be contented with 


what was next at hand, without longing after Dainties 


and Superffuities, it would be an eaſie thing for Cities 


to live in Peace and Concord one with another. 
Scilurus, Ring of the Scythians, left fourſcore Sons 
behind him; who when he found the Hour of Death 
approaching, ordered them to bring him a Bundle of 
{ſmall Javel; ius, and then commanded every one ſingly to 
try whether they could break the Bundle as it were ty'd 


up altogether, Which when they told him was impoſſi- 


ble for them to do, he drew out the javelins one by 
one, and brake them all himſelf with eaſe. Thereby de- 
claring, that ſo long as they kept together united and 
in Concord, their Force would be invincible; but that 


by Diſ-union and Diſcord, they would enfeeble each o- 


ther and render their Dominion of ſmall Continuance. 
He then that by often Repetition and Reflexion ſhall 
Enure bimfelf to ſuch Preſidents as theſe, may in time 
perhaps be more delighted with theſe ſhort and conclu- 
five Apothegms, then with the Exorbitances of looſe 


and lavith Diſcourſe, For my own Part, I muſt ac- 


knowledge that 1 am not a little aſham'd of my ſelf, 
when I call to mind that ſame Domeſtick Servant; of 
whom I am now going to ſpeak, and conſider how 
great a thing it is to adviſe before a Man ſpeaks; and 


then 
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then to be able to maintain and ſtick to what he has 
| reſolv'd upon. 
Publius Piſo the Rhetorici an, being unwilling to be 
diſturb'd with much Talk, gave Order to his Servants 
to anſwer to ſuch Queſtions only as he ſhould ask them, 
and ſay no more. Then having a Deſign to give an 
Entertainment to Clodius, at that time the Chief Magi- 
ſtrate, he order'd him to be invited, and provided a 
| ſplendid Banquet for him, as in all probability he could 
do no leſs. At the time appointed, ſeveral other Gueſts 
appear'd, only they waited for Clodius's coming, who 
tarry'd much longer then was expected; ſo that Piſs 
ſent his Servant ſeveral times to him, to know whether 
he would be pleas'd to come to Supper, or no. Now 
in regard It grew late, and that Pio deſpair'd of his 
coming; Whar, ſaid he to his Servant, did you call him? 
Tes, reply'd the Servant, Why then does he not come 
away ? —— Becauſe he zold me be would not come 
Why did you not tell me ſo before? —— Becauſe, Sir, you 
never asR'd me the Queſtion. This was a Roman Servant: 
But you ſhall have an Athenian Servant, that while he 
is digging and delving, will give his Maſter an Account 
of the Articles and Capitulations in a Treaty of Peace. 
So ftrangely does Cuſtom prevail in all things, of 
which, let us now diſcourſe; for there is no Curb or 
Bridle that can tame or reſtrain a Libertine Tongue; 
only Cuſtom muſt vanquiſh that Diſeaſe. 
Firſt therefore, when there are many Queſtions pro- 
ponnded in the Company where thou art, accuſtom thy 
{elf to Silence, till all the reſt have refus'd to give an 
Anſwer. For as Sophocles obſerves, 


Although in Racing Swiftneſs is requird, 
To give Advice, there's no ſuch haſte defi rd. 


No more does Voice and Anſwer aim at the ſame Mark. 
For it is the Buſineſs of a Racer to get the Start of him 
that contends with him. But if another Man gives a 
ſufficient Anſwer, there needs no more then by com- 
mending and approving what he ſays, to gain the Re- 
putation of a Candid Perſon, It not, then to tell 


wherein | 
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wherein the other fail'd, and to ſupply the Defect, will 


neither be unſeaſonable, nor a thing that can juſtly me- 


rit Diſtaſte. But above all things, let us take ſpecial 


heed when another is ask'd a Queſtion, that we do not 
chop it to prevent his returning au Anſwer. And per- 


haps, it is as little commendable, when a Queſtion is 
ask d of another, to put him by, and undertake the So- 
lution of what is demanded our ſelves. For thereby 
we ſeem to intimate, that the Perſon to whom the 
Queſtion was put, was not able to reſolve it, and that 


the Propounder had no Diſcretion ſufficient to know of 


whom to ask it. Beſides that ſuch a Malepart For- 
wardneſs in anſwering, is not only indecent, but in- 


jurious and affrontive. For he that prevents the Per- 
ſon to whom the Queſtion is pur, in returning his 
Anſwer, would in Effect infinuate a What need had you 


zo ask of him? What can he ſay toit? When I am in pre- 
fence, no Man owught to be ask'd thoſe Queſtions but my ſelf. 


And many times we put the Queſtions to ſome People, 
not for want of an Aaſwer, but only to miniſter Oc- 


caſion of Diſcoui ſe to provoke them to Familiarity, 


and to have the Pleaſure of their Wit and Converſati- 
on; as Socrates was wont to challenge Theates and Car- 
mides. Therefore to prevent another in returning his 
Anſwers, to abſtract his Ears, and draw off his Cogt- 
tations from another to himſelf, is the ſame thing as 

to run, and ſalute a Man who deligns to be ſaluted by 
ſome Body elſe ; or to divert his Eyes upon our ſelves, 


which were already fix'd upon another. Conſidering 
that if he, to whom the Queſtion is put, refuſe to 
return an Anſwer, it is but decent for a Man to con- 


tain himſelf, and by an Anſwer accommodate to the 


Will of the Propounder, modeltly aud reſpectfolly to 
put in, as if it had been at the Requeſt, or in the Be- 


half of the other. For they that are ask'd a Queſtion, 
if they fail in their Anſwer, are juſtly to be pardon'd 
but he that voluatarily preſumes to anſwer for another, 
gives Diſtaſte, let his Anſwer be never fo rational; but 


if he miſtake, he is derided by all the Company. 


The 
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The ſecond point of Exerciſe, in reference to our 
own Anſwering of Queſtions, wherein a Man that is 
given to Talk, ought to be extreamly careful, is firſt of 
all, not be over haſty in his Anſwers to ſuch as pro- 
voke him to Talk, on purpoſe to make themſelves 
merry, and to put an Affront upon him. For ſome 
there are, who not out of any Deſire to be ſatisfy'd, 
but meerly to paſs away the time, ſtudy certain Que- 
ſtions, and then propound them to Perſons which 
they know love to multiply Words, on purpoſe to 
make themſelves Sport. Such Men therefore ought 
to take heed how they run head-long, and leap into 
Diſcourſe, as if they were glad of the Occaſion ; but 
to conſider the Behaviour of the Propounder, and the 
Benefit and Uſefulneſs of the Queſtion. When we 
find that the Propounder is really deſirous to be in- 
form'd, it is convenient then for a Man to bethink him- 
| ſelf a while, and make ſome Pauſe between the Queſti- 
on and the Anſwer, to the end the Propoſer, if he 


pleaſes to make any Additions to his Propoſal, may 


have time to do it, and himſelf a convenient ſpace to 
_ conſider what Anſwer to make, for Fear of running 
at random, and ſtifling the Queſtion before it be fully 
propounded ; or of giving one Anſwer for another, 
for want of Conſideration what he ought to ſay, which 
is the Effect of an over-haſty Zeal to be talking. True 
it is indeed, that the Pythian Prieſteſs was wont to give 
her Oracular Anſwers at the very Inſtant, and ſome- 
times before the Queſtion was propounded. For that 
the Diety, whom ſhe ſerves,  _ e 
Both underſtands the Mute that cannot ſpeak, 
And hears the Silent, ere his Mind he break. 5 
But it behoves a Man that would return a pertinent 
Anſwer, to ſtay till he rightly apprehend the Senſe, 
and underſtands the Intent of him that propounds the 
8 leaſt he may happen to make good the Pro- 
verb, „ TED 
of Rake we call'd for; way balf Mad, 
Ie us a Story of 4 Spade. 3 
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There is alſo another way to ſubdue this inordinate 
and inſatiate Greedineſs of having all the Talk, that it 
may not ſeem as if we had ſome old Flux of Humors 
impoſtumated about the Tongue, which we were wil- 


ling to have lanc'd and let out by a Queſtion, giving 
_ occaſion of laviſh Diſcourſe. Socrates therefore, though 


never ſo Thirſty after violent Exerciſe, never would 
allow himſelt the Liberty to drink, till he had empty'd 


his Bucket of Water, by pouring it out by Degrees; to 


the end he might accuſtom his ſenſual Appetite to at- 
tend Reaſon's Appointment. 
Nov therefore we come to underſtand that there are 
three ſorts of Anſwers to Queſtions; the Hrſt, which is 
neceſſary, the Second, out of Civility, and the Third, 
ſuperfluous. For Example, if a Man ſhou'd ask Whether 


Socrates is within? The other, if he were in an ill -Hu- 
mor, or not diſpos'd to make many Words, would 


anſwer, Not within: Or if he intended to be more La- 
conic, he would cut off, Within, and reply briefly Ne. 


Thus the Lacedemonians, when Philip ſent them an E- 
piſtle, to know, whether or no they would admit him 


into their City, vouchſaf'd him no other Anſwer, then 


only AV or NO, fairly written in Capital Letters, up- 
on a large Sheet of Paper. Another, that would an- 


{wer more courteouſly, would ſay, He is not within; he 


is gone among the Bankers; and perhaps he would add, 
where be expects ſome Friends of his, out of Ionia. But a 


ſuperfiuous Prater, and one that abounded in Words, 


would reply, He is not within, but is gone among the 
Bankers; in expectation to meet certain lonian Friends, 


who are recommended to him in a Letter from Alcibiades, 


who lives at Miletum with Tiſſaphernes, one of the Great 
King of Perſia's Lieutenant-Generals, who formerly aſſiſted 
the Lacedæmonians; but by the Solicitation of Alcibiades, 
i in League with the Athenians ; for Alcibiades being de- 


ſirous to return to his own Country, has prevaild with 


Tiſſaphernes to change his Mind, and joyn with his Fel- 


low Citizens. And thus perhaps you ſhall have him run 
on, and repeat the whole Eighth Book of Thucidides, 


and 
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and overwhelm a Man with his Impertinent Diſcourſe, 
till he has taken Afiletum, and baniſh'd Alcibiades a 
' ſecond Time. Herein therefore ought a Man chiefly 
to reſtrain the Profuſeneſs of his Language, as it were, 
following the Foot-ſteps of the Queſtion, and circum- 
ſcribing the Anſwer, as it were within a Center and 
Diſtance proportionable to the Benefit which the Pro- 
pounder propoſes to make of his Queſtion. Tis re- 
ported of Carneades, that before he was well known in 
the World, while he was diſputing in the Gymnaſium, 
the Preſident of the Place, ſent him an Admonition to 
moderate his Voice (for he naturally ſpoke very deep 
and loud) in Anſwer to which, when he deſir'd the 
Preſident to ſend him a Gage for his Voice, the Preſi- 
dent not unproperly made Anſwer, Let that be the Perſon 


who diſputes with thee, In like manner, the intent of the 


Propounder ought to be the Rule and Meaſure of the 
Propounder. Moreover, as Socrates was wont to ſay, 
That thoſe Meats were chiefly to be abſtain'd from, 
which allur'd Men to Eat when they were not a-hun- 
gry, and thoſe Drinks to be refrain'd, that invited. Men 
to drink when they were not a dry; ſo it would behove 
a Man that is laviſh of his Tongue, to be afraid of thoſe 
Diſcourſes and Themes wherein he moſt Delights, and 
makes it his Buſineſs to be moſt prolix; and whenever 
he perceives them flowing in upon him, to reſiſt them 
to the utmoſt of his Power. For Example, your Mar- 
tial Men are always talking of Sieges andBattels, and the 
Poet often introduces Neſtor (a) boaſting ran 
often of his own Atchievements and (9 Hector, 4s 
Feats of Arms. And the ſame Diſeaſe ſome read it. 
is incident to noted Pleaders at the Barr, W 
and accompanies ſuch as have unexpectedly riſen to be 
the Favorites of Great Princes. For ſuch will be al- 
ways up with their Stories, how they were introduc'd 
at firſt; how they aſcended by Degrees; how they 
got the better in ſuch a Caſe; what Arguments they 
us'd in ſuch a Caſe; and laſtly, how they were humm'd 
up and applauded in Court. For to ſay Truth, Glad- 
neſs and Joy are much more Loquacious then the ſame 
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Asrippina, ſo often feign'd in their Comedies; rouſing 
vp , and till refreſhing it ſelf with new Relations, 
and therefore they are prone to fall into fuch Stories 
upon the leaſt Occaſion given. For not only, 


Where the Member moſt is pain d, 
There the Patient lays his Hand. 


But Pleaſure alſo has a Voice within it ſelf, and leads 
the Tongue about, to be a ſupport to their Memories: 
Like Lovers, that ſpend the greateſt Part of their 


Time in Songs and Sonnets, that refreſh their Memo- 
ries with the Repreſentations of their Miſtreſſes. Con- 


cerning which Amours of theirs, when Companions are 
wanting, they frequently diſcourſe with Things that 
are void of Life, ; oP 


Oh deareſt Bed, whereon we want to reſt, FED 
And undiſturb d the Height of Pleaſure Taſte. 


O bleſſed Lamp, for ſurely thee es, 
Bacchis believes ſome Deity. e 


And again, 


Surely the greateſt of the Gods thou art, 
Or elſe the She that does poſſeſs my Heart. 


And indeed it may well be ſaid, that a looſe Tongu'd 0 
Fellow is no more, in reſpect of his Diſcourſe, then a 
white Line ſtruck with Chalk upon a Piece of Timber. 


For in regard there are ſeveral Subjects of Diſcourſe, 


and that many Men are more Subject to ſome then to 
others; it behoves every one to take Care of all in 
general, and to ſuppreſs them in ſuch a manner, that 
the Delight which they take therein, may not decoy 


them into their belov'd Prolixity and Profuſeneſs of 
Words beyond his white Line. The ſame Inclina- 
tion to overſhoot themſelves in Pratling, appears 


in ſuch as ate prone to thoſe kind of Diſcourſes, 


wherein they ſuppoſe themſelves to excel others, ei- 


ther 
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ther in Habit or Experience. For ſuch a one be- 


ing as well a Lover of himſelf, as ambitious of 


Glory, ' 1 | 
Tue chiefeſt Part of all the Day doth ſpend, 
In this or that, all others to tranſcend. 


For Example, he that reads much, endeavours to ex- 
cel in Hiſtory ; the Grammarian, in the Artificial 
couching of Words; the Traveller is full of his Geo- 
graphy. But all theſe Surpluſages are to be avoided 


wich great Caution, leaſt Men, intoxicated therewith, 


grow fond of their old Infirmities, and return to their 
ormer Freaks, like Beaſts that cannot be driven 
from their Haunts. Cyrus therefore, yet a young 


Stripling, was moſt worthy of Admiration, who woulc 


never challenge his Equals and Play-fellows to any 

Exerciſe wherein he excell'd, but wherein he knew him- 
ſelf to be inferior ; unwilling that the firſt ſhould fret 

for the Loſs of the Prize, which he was ſure to win, 
and loth to looſe what he could gain from the others 
On the other ſide, the Profuſe Talker is of ſuch 
a Diſpolitjon, that if any Diſcourſe happen, from 
which he might be able to learn ſomething, and in- 


form his Ignorance, that he refuſes and rejects: Nor 


can you hire him to hold his Tongue; ſo that af- 
ter his rolling and reſtleſs Fancy has muſter'd up 


ſome few obſolete and all-to-be-tatter'd Rhapſodies 


to ſupply his Vanity, out he flings them, as if he 
were Maſter of ail the Knowledge of the World. 


Juſt like one amongſt us, who having read two or 


three of Ephoru's Books, tir'd all Mens Ears with his 
Talk, and ſpoil'd and brake up. all the Feaſts and 


Societies where-e're he came, with his continual Re- 


{ations of the Battle of Leuctra, and the Conſequen - 


ces of it ; by which means he got himſelf a Nick- 


name, while every one call'd him Epaminondas. But 
this is one of the leaſt Inconveniencies of this In- 
4 firmity; and indeed we ought to make it one Step 
4 oe Jl towards 
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towards the Cure, to turn this violent Vein of Twat- 
ling upon ſuch Subjects as thoſe. For ſuch a Loquacity 
is leſs a Nuiſſance when it ſuperabounds ia only what 
belongs to Human Literature. | 
It would be neceſſary alſo that the ſame ſort of 
People who are addicted to this Vice, ſhould ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to write upon ſome Subje& or 
other, ard to diſpute of certain Queſtions apart, 
For Antipater the Stoick, as we may probably con- 
jecture, either not being able, or elſe unwilling to 
come in Diſpute with Carneades, vehemently inveigh- 
1ag againſt the Sroicks, declin'd to meet him fairly 
ia the Schools, yet would be always writing An- 
ſwers againſt him; and becauſe he fill'd whole Vo- 
lumes full of Contradictory Arguments, and ſtill 
oppos'd him with Aſſertions that only made a Noiſe, 
he was call'd Calamoboas, as one that made a great 
Clamor with his Pen to no Purpoſe : So 'tis very 
- Probable that ſuch Fighting with their own Shadows, 
and exclaiming one againſt another apart by them- 
ſelves, driving and reſtraining them from the Multi- 
tude, would render them more tolerable and ſociable 
in Civil Company. Like curſt Curs, which after 
they have once diſcharg'd their Fury vpon Sticks 
and Stones, become leſs fierce toward Men. It would 
be always of great Importance to them to converſe 
with their Superiors and Elders ; for that the aw- 
ful Reverence and Reſpe& which they bore to their 
Dignity and Gravity, might accuſtom them in time 
to Silence. And it would be evermore expedient 
for them to intermix and involve with thoſe Rules 
and Exerciſes I have already ſet down, this manner 
of Ratiocination with themſelves, before they ſpeak, 1} 
and at the ſame time that the Words are juſt ready | 
to break out of their Mouths ; What is this which I 
would ſay , that preſſes ſo hard to be gone? For what 
Reaſon would this Tongue of mine ſo fain be walking? 
What good ſhall I get by ſpeaking * What Miſchief foul i 
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. 1 incur by holding my Peace? For we are not to caſe 
| and diſcharge our ſelves of our Words, as if they were 
: a heavy Burthen that overloaded us ; for Speech re- 


mains as well when utter'd, as before; but Men either 
f | ſpeak in behalf of themſelves, when ſome Neceſſity 
compels them, or for the Benefit of thoſe that hear 


them, or elſe to recreate one another with the De⸗ 

. lights of Converſe, on purpoſe to mitigate and ren- 
. der more Savory, as with Salt, the Toyls of our 
daily Employments. But if there be nothing profita- 
ble in Speaking, nothing neceſſary to them that hear 
7 what is ſaid, nothing of Satisfaction or Delight, by 
. FF being thereby render'd acceptable to all Societies: 
; | What need is there it ſhould be ſpoken ? For Words 
may be in vain, and to no purpoſe, as well as 
Deeds. But after and above all that has been ſaid, 
= we ought always to bear in Remembrance, and always 
7 to have ready at our Tongues end, that Saying of 
 Simonides, That he who is given to Talk, has ma- 
f ny times an occaſion to repent him of his Words, 
- but never he that can hold his Tongue. Then as 
3 for Exerciſe, we muſt believe it to be a matter of 
0 great Importance, as being that which overcomes 
5 and maſters all things; conſidering what Toil and 
Labour Men will undergo to get rid of an old Cough 
. or Hickup, the Effects of Superfluity and Lazineſs, 
. and that Silence and Taciturnity are not only ne- 
. ver afflicted with Thirſt, as Hippocrates obſerves, 
> but altogether free from Pain and Sorrow. = 
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Honour of Cupid. 


Vol. IV. 


Of Love. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips, Gent. 


Flavianus. 


EPA 8 it not in Helicon, Dear Autobulus, that 
thoſe Diſcourſes were held concerning Love 


which whether thou haſt already ſet down 
in Writing, or {till carry'd in thy Memory, 


as having often deſired them from thy Father, we are 
now in expectation that thou wilt recite to us, at our 
importunate Requeſt? 


Autobulus. ee 2h 
IJ was in Helicon, Dear Flavianus among the Muſe” 
at what time the Theſpians perform'd the Erotic So 


lemnities. For (as in Honour of the uſes) ſo with the 
ſame Devotion they celebrate every five Years certain 


Games and Feſtivals very Magnificent and Splendid, in 


| Rabil 
EKnowſt thou then what it is we all deſire at thy 
hands, as many as are gather'd here together to be thy 


Auditors? 


„ Autobulus. 8 : 
No but I ſhall know, when once by you inform'd. 
| Flavianus. N FEY 
Curtail, we beſeech ye, you rDiſcourſeat preſent, for 
bearing theDeſcriptions of Medows andShades, together 
with the crawling Ivy, and windingsof the n; 
9255 1 volets, 


n 
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volets, and whatever elſe being cuſtomary in deſcribing 
ſuch kind of Places make Plato's Nifſus deſirable: ſuch as 
the Chaſtity-preſerving Tree, with the pleaſing variety 
of Herbs and Flowers covering the riſing Hillocks, ſtu- 
dy'd with more Curioſity then Elegancy. — 


Autobulus. 


What needed my Relation, deareſt Flavianus, ſuch a 
Proemas this? The occaſion that gave birth to theſe diſ- 
courſes requires only a numerous Auditory and a Thea- 

ter; otherwiſe there is nothing wanting of anlnterlude. 
Therefore let us firſt beſeech the Mother of the Muſes 
to be propitious, and aſſiſt us in the diſcovery of the Fa- 
ble. For my Father, born a long time ſince before me, 
having newly eſpous d my Mother, by reaſon of an un- 
Incky variance that fell out between their Parents, took 
2 journey to Theſp:e, with an intention to Sacrifice to 
the God of Love, and carry'd my Mother alſo to the 
Feaſt (for that it properly belong'd to her as well to 
make the Feaſt, as to perform the Sacrifice) beſides ſe- 
veral of his familiar Acquaintance that accompany'd 
him from his Houſe. _ OOF Reo ee vt 
Now beingarriv'dat Theſpie, he met with Daphnæ us, 
the Son of Archidamus, and Lyſander in Love with the 
Daughter of Simon, above all her Suitors, chiefly the 
moſt welcome and acceptable to her. There he alſo 
found Soclarus, the Son of Ariſton, who was come from 
Tithora : together with Protogenes of Tarſus, and Zeu- 
xippus the Lacedemonian, by whom he had been a Gueſt 
ſeveral times kindly entertain'd,with many other Beot ian 
Gentlemen, with whom my Father was intimately ac- 
 quainted, Thus they ſtay'd for two or three days in 
the Cityentertainingeachother with learned diſcourſe, 
one while in the Common wreſtling Places, ſometimes 
in the Theaters, ftill keeping company together. After 
that, avoiding the Troubleſom Conteſt of the Harpers 
and Muſicians, it being found out that all would be 
carry'd by anticipation of Parties, the greateſt part 
brake Company, as if they had been diſcamping out of 
an Enemies Country, retir'd to Helicon and wet" 
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250 Of Love. 
their Lodgings among the Muſes. Whether the next 
morning came to them Anthemion and Piſias, Perſons 


of eminent Nobility ; and both; ally'd to Baccho, Sir- 
named the Fair, and both I know not how at ſome dit- 
ference one with another, by reaſon of the Affection 


which they ſeverally bore to him. For there was at 
Thiſpiæ, Iſmendora, of an Illuſtrious Family and Wealthy 
withal; and indeed in all other reſpects diſcreet and 


modeſt ; and moreover ſhe had continu'd a Widow 


without ſpot or ſtain to her Reputation, though both 


young and beautiful. 


3 


Now it happend that while this Brisk Widow Was 
endeavouring to make up a Match between Baccho the 
Son of a Neighbouring Lady her intimate Friend, 


and a certain juſt blooming Virgin nearly ally'd to her 
felf, by often talking with the Young Gentleman and 


ſparks of kindneſs kindled for him in her own Breaſt. 
Afterwards hearing him highly commended by others, 


and ſpcaking many things in his praiſe her ſelf, and find- 


ing him belov'd by a great number of Perſons of the 
beſt Rank, by degrees ſhe fell deſperately in love with 


theYouth; nevertheleſs with a reſolution to do nothing 


unbeſeeming her Birth and Quality, but after public 
Wedlock to acknowledge him her Husband : But as 


the Match ſeemed impracticable, by reaſon of the di- 


ſtance of their years, ſo the Mother of the Young Man 
ſuſpected the Nobility and Grandeur of her Houſe not 


to be correſpondent to her Son's condition, which ren- 
dred him uncapable of ſuch a preferment. Moreover 


his Companions that were wont to go a hunting with 
him, weighing the difference between his and the Age 


of 1/menodora, filled his head with ſeveral ſcruples, ask- 


ins him why he did not Marry his Mother,if he wanted 


an Old woman, and bidding him conſider how much it 


would coſt him after a little time in new Sets of Teeth ; 


and thus ſcaring him with continual frumps and ſcoffs, | 
more effectually hinder'd the Match, then they who 


1zhour'd iadaſtriouſly and ſerioully to prevent it. But 
at laſt the Young Man, ſhaking off all others, applys 


R 2 himſelf 


Vol. IV. 


much frequenting his Company, ſhe began to feel ſomm 
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himſelf to Piſias and Anthemion for their advice in a 
Matter of ſo great concernment, The Elder of theſe 


two, Ariſton, was his Uncle; and Piſias the moſt auſtere 
of all his Lovers. The latter therefore withſtood the 
Match with all his Might, and upbraided Aathemion as 


one that went about to betray the Young Man to 1/me- 


vodora. On the other ſide Authemion told Piſias, that he 
did not well to do as he did, having the Reputation of 
a worthy honeſt Man, to imitate thoſe leud Lovers, 


that endeavour'd to deprive their Friend of a Noble 


Houſe, a Rich Wife, and other correſponding conve- 
niences, that he might have the Pleaſure to ſee him 
frequently naked in the Wreſtling Places, freſh and 
{mooth, and a ſtranger to Female Sports. However to 


prevent the growing, of any quarrel between them, 


through long and Paſſionate diſputes, they choſe for 
Umpires of the Contreverſie my Father, and thoſe - 
Friends that were with him: and beſides them, as if they 


had been choſen on purpoſe, Daphnæus pleaded for Fiſi- 


as,and for Anthemion,Protogenes;who bitterly inveighing 
againft I/menodora, O Hercules, cry'd Dæphnæus what 
may we not expect, when Protogenes bids dehance to 
Love? He that all along has ſpent as well the ſerious as 
ſportive hours of his Life both in Love and for Love; 
without regard either to Learning or his Country, not 
like to Laius, who was but five days journey diſtantfrom 
it; for his was a flow ſort of Love upon the dry 
Land ; whereas your Cupid, Portogenes | 


With nimble Wings diſplayd. - 
Croſg'd the Seas from Cilicia to Athens, merely to viſit 
and ſtraggle up and down with Lovely Boys. And in- 


deed, ſuch at firſt was the true cauſe of Protogene's 
Peregrination. At which the Company falling 1ato a 
loud Laughter; How! ſaid Protogenes, can you believe 


that I at this time wage War againſt Love, and that 
I do not rather fight for Love againſt intemperate De- 


ſire and laſcivious Wantonneſs, which under the ſhelter 
of the molt honeſt and faireſt Names that are, lerthem- 
ſelves looſe into the molt ſhametul Acts of mee i 
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Luft and Concupiſcence. Then Daphnæus, do ye num- 
ber Wedlock, ſaid he, and the Conjunction of Man 
and Wife (then which there is no Tye more ſacred in 


the World) among the vile and diſhoneſt Actions of 


the World? Why truly, reply'd Protogenes, this ſame 
Bond of Wedlock, as being neceſſary for Generation, 
is not undeſervedly perhaps extolPd by our grave Poli- 
ticians and Lawgivers, and by them recommended to 


the Multitude. But I muſt tell ye, if you mean true 
Love, there is not a Farthings worth of it to be found 


among Women. Nor do | believe, that either you 
your ſelves or any other that dote ſo much as you pre- 


tend to do, upon Women and Virgins, love them any 
_ Otherwiſe, then as Flies love Milk, or Bees love Hony- 
combs; only as Cooks and Butchers Fat up Calves and 
Poultry in the Dark, not ont of any extraordinary af- 


fection which they bear theſe Creatures, but for the 


gain which they make of them. Well knowing that 
Nature prompts all Men to the uſe of Bread and 
Meat with Moderation, and fo far as may ſuffice the 


Appetite. The exceſs of which becomes a Vice, un- 
der the name of Gluttony or Gormandizing. Thus it 
is natural for Men and Women to deſire the Pleaſures 
of mutual enjoyment; but as for that impetuous Con- 


cupiſcence that hurries the greateſt part of Mankind 
with fo much ſtrength and violence, it is not properly 
call'd Love. For Love, that is bred in a Youns and 


truly Generous Heart, by means of Friendſhip termi- 


nates in Vertue. Whereas all our Deſires towards Wo- 


men, let them be taken in the beſt ſenſe we can, ſerve 


us only to reap the fruit of Pleaſure, and to aſſiſt us in 
the Fruition of Youth and Beauty, which when once 
decay'd, we love no longer. As Ariſtippus teſtified to 


one that would 8 him out of conceit with Lais, 


for that, as he ſaid, ſhe did not truly love him; no more, 
Taid he, am 1 beloved by pure Wine, or good Fiſh, and 
yet I willingly make uſe of both. For the end of De- 


fire is Pleaſure and Enjoyment. But Love having once 


loſt the hopes of Friendſhip, will neither tarry, nor 


<heriſh, for Beauty ſake, that which is irkſom, though 


never 
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never ſo gaudy in the flower of Youth, if it bring not- 
forth the Fruit of a Diſpolition propenſe to Friendſhip. 
and Vertue. And therefore it is that you hear a certain 
Husband, in a Tragedy thus talking to his Wife, 


Thou hat ſt me- true and I thy proud diſdain 
Wil briok with patience, carelaſ} of he Pain, 
So long as my Diſhonour gives me Gain. 


Though I take him to be far the more amorous Man 


of the two, that can endure for the ſake of his carnal 


Pleaſure, the Plague of a curſt, ill natur'd ſhrew, that 


is always ſcolding, then he that bears the Infamy of a 
Cuckold, when his Wife and he are well pay'd for it. 


The firſt of which Love-Martyrs, Phillippides the Come- 
dian thus derided, in the Perſon ofStratocles the Rheto- 
rician. 5 „ 
She jowrs and growles and turns her Tail 
"With fury ſe unkind; © 
The Mittal bleſt would think himſelf, 
To kiſs her Coyf behind. . 


Now if this be the Paſſion you talk of, which is to be 


call'd Love, it is a ſpurious and effeminate Love, that 
ſends us to the Womens Chambers, as it were to the 


Cynoſarges at Athens. Orrather, as they ſay, there is a 


ſeort of Generous and true bred Mountain Eagles, which 
Homer calls the black Eagle and Eagle off rey; and then 

agaia there is another ſort of baſtard Eagle, that takes 
Fiſh and Birds that are lazy and flow of Flight: and 


wanting Food, makes a ſhrill and mournful noiſe for 
Hunger. Thus the true Genuine Loveis that of Children, 
not flaming withConcupiſence, as according to Anacre- 


on the Love of Maids and Virgins does, neither beſmear'd 
with odoriferous Oyntments, nor alluring with Smiles 


and rowling Glances : but you ſhall find him plain and 


ſimple, and undebauch'd withPleaſures in the Schools of 


the Philoſophers, or ia the Wreſtling Liſts, and Places 


of public Exerciſe, ſmart and generous in the Chace of 


Youth, and exhorting to, Vertue all that he finds to be 
fit objects of his Diligence, Whereas that other Love, 
IL objects ot Hus BERL, Wnereas TART. Nice 
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Nice and Effeminate, and always neſtling in the Boſoms, 
and Beds of Women, purſuing ſoft pleaſures, and waſt- 
ed with unmanly Delights, that have no Guſt of friend- 
ſhip or heav'nly raviſhment of Mind, ſuch a Love is 
to be deſpis'd and rejected of all Mankind; as Solon 
baniſh't it out of his Commonwealth, when he forbid 
Slaves and Servants the uſe of male Familiarity, but 
permittiag them the Liberty to accompany with Wo- 


men. As looking upon Friendſhip to be laudable and ci- 


vil, but Pleaſure to be a vulgar thing, and unbecoming 
a Man born free. Whence it appears that for a Ser- 

Servant to make Love to a Boy, is notallowable but on- 
ly to aCitizen or a Freeman: For this is no miſchievous 


Love of Copulation, like the Affection toward Women. 
Now whileProtogenes was deſirous to have ſaid more, 
Daphneæus interrupting him. Truly, ſaid he, you have 


done well to put us in mind of Solon, as if we were to 
make uſe of him to be the judge of a Perſon addicted 


to Love, that is to ſay,of a real Lover. Hear what he ſays. 


Then dote upon the flowry Youth of Boys, 
Their fragrant breath admiring, ana ſoft Thighs, 


Add to this of Solon that other of Aſchylus, 


Ingrateful for the Kifſes of my Lips, 
Not to revere the Glory of my Hips. 


Theſe are proper judges of Love, but others there are 
who deride all thoſe that would have Lovers inſpect 
their Thighs and Hanches, like ſo many Sacrificers of 


Bowel Obſervers. And for my Part I draw from hence 
a very ſtrong Argument on the behalf of the Women. 
For if Male-Converſe, which is altogether againſt Na- 

ture, neither extinguiſhes nor is any ways noxious to 
Amorous Affection; much more probable is it, that the 
Love of Women which is according to Nature, ſhould 


reach to the conſummation of Friendſhip, by virtue of 


that Obſequious Beauty which attends it. For I muſt 


tell ye, Protogenes, the ſubmiſſion of the Female to the 


Male, was by the Ancients expreſfs'd by the word yas: 
For which reaſon Pindarus obſerves that Vulcan was by 


Juno 
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Juno brought forth without the Graces, that is, when 


e was in a moroſe humor, and would not oblige Jap i- 


ter: and Sappho tells a young Virgin, not yet ripe for 


Matrimony. | | 


Paſſive Obedience "tis that Women yield, 
T*oblige their Woers; but thy Youth, poor Child, 
Is yet too ram to be ſo deeply Sill d. 


And a certain Perſon puts the Queſtion to Hercules, 


Did you by Force conſtrain, but ill 5 das 
Or by Perſwaſion win the willing Maid? 


But the Submiſſion of Males to Males, if it be by Com- 
pulſion of Strength, is call'd a violent and forcible 
Rape; but if it be voluntary, for one Man to cover 


another, like Bulls and Horſes, and to counterfeit the 
Act of Generation, in defiance of Nature, ſuch a one 
is void of all Allurement, brutiſh and contrary to the 


end of Venercal Pleaſure. Wherefore J am apt to be- 


lieve that Solon wrote thoſe Lines when he was young, 
brisk, and full of Seed, as Plato phraſes it: For 


when he was grown into Years, he fang another 
Note; e e 


The Sports of Venus, nom, are my Delight, 
Or elſe with Bacchus to carouſe; : 
At other times the Muſes Charms invite; 
Theſe are the chiefeſt Pleaſures Mankind knows. 


As if he had alter'd his Courſe of Life, and retir'd 
from the Storms and Tempeſts of Paedexaſtick Fury, 


into the Calms of Wedlock and Philoſophy. Now 


then Protogenes, let us but conſider the truth of the 


Matter, we ſhall: find the Paſſion of Lovers to be the 


ſame, whether it be for Boys or for Women; or it 

out of a contentious Humor, you will diſtinguiſh thein, 
you ſhali find that this Affection for Boys does not keep 
it ſelf within Bonnds, but like a late-bora Iiſue, clan- 
deſtinely brought forth in the Dark, aud out of Seaſon, 
ſtrives toexpelthe truly Genuine and Legitimate Love, 
Which is much the more ancient. For give me leave to 


tell 
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tell ye, my dear Friend, it was but as it were of ye- 


ſterday's ſtanding, or the day before, ſince young Boys 
began to ſtrip and ſhew themſelves naked in the Pub- 
lic Places of Exerciſe, that this Frenzy getting in by 
degrees, and crowding in there, afterwards by little 


and little, being better fledg'd, and gathering ſtrength 


of Wings in the Wreſtling-Rings, the Inſolence of it 


could never ſince be ſo reſtrain'd, but that ſtill it will 
he afronting and adulterating that fame Nuptial and 


Conjugal Love which is the Coadjutrix of Nature, and 


helps to immortalize mortal Mankind, which being 
. . 7 o 2 { | . o 

extinguiſh'd by Death, it raiſes up, and immediately 

reſtores again by Generation. But this ſame Protegenes 


_ denies there is any Pleaſure in Male Concupiſence, for 
he is aſham'd and afraid to acknowledge it. Therefore 


there muſt be ſome decent Pretence for the feeling and 


handling theſe adult and lovely Youths. And truly he 


has found out a very clever Excuſe, alledging it to be 


for the Sake of Friendfhip and Vertue. Therefore he 
rowls himſelf in the Duſt, waſhes with cold Water, 
erects his Brows,aud outwardly pretends to Philoſophy 


and Chaſtity, for fear of the Law; but when Dark- 
neſs covers the Earth, and that all People have betaken 
themſelves to their Reſt, t, 

Fearleſs he ſteals to his belowd delight, Ro 

Aud ſweetly taſtes tWautumnal Fruit all Night. 


Now if it were as Protogenes ſays, that no Carnal Con- 

junction attended theſe Maſculine Familiarities, how 
can it be Love, when Venus is ablent ? Seeing that of 

all the Goddeſſes, ſhe it is that Cupid is bound to obey 


and attend, and that he has no Honour or Power, but 
what ſhe confers upon him? But if there be a ſort of 


Love without Love, as a Man may be drunk without 


Wine, by drinking the Decoctions of Figs or Barley, 


the Diſturbance of ſuch a Love muſt prove fruitleſs, 
aud to no end, and conſequently loathſom and of- 
fenſive. 5 


Theſe things thus ſaid, it was apparent that Pi ſias 


found himſelf touch d to the Quick, and was much con- 


_ cern'd 


2 — Eee 


cern'd for what Daphnæus had ſpoken: But after he had 


been ſilent a while, O Hercules, ſaid he, what 4 ſtrange 


Impudence and Levity is this in Men, to acknowledge them- 


ſelves tyd toWomen by their generating Parts; lite Dogs to 


Bitches ; by this means expelling and baniſhing Love from 
the Places of Exerciſe, from the publick Portico's, and 


from converſing under the open Sky and Sun-ſhine, to the 


Snares, Poniards, Philters, and Sorceries of Laſcivious 
Women; for it is not convenient for the Chaſte, either to 


love or to be belov?d; At which Words, as my Father 


told me, he took Protogenes by the Hand, and repeated 
to him theſe Verſes, 3 RY 
Words, ſuch as theſe, the Spartan Courage warm 
And the affronted Youth provoke to arm. 


For ſurely the Exorbitant Language of Piſias give us 


good reaſon to take Daphnæus's part, while he introdu- 


ces over the Heado f Wedlock, a Society void of Love, 
and utterly a Stranger to that ſame Friendſhip which 
deſcends, and is inſpir'd from above; which if real 


Affection and Submiſſion be wanting can hardly be re- 
ſtrain'd by all the Curbs and Yokes of Shame and Fear. 

Then Piſias, for my part, ſaid he, I give little heed to 
this Argument; for as for Daphnæus, I find him in the 


fame Condition with Braſs; for as Braſs is not ſo eaſily 


melted by the Fire as by the force of the ſame melt- 


ed and liquid Metal being powr'd upon it, which molli- 
1 flies both alike, and cauſes them to run and mix toge- 


ther; ſo it is not the Beauty of Lyſander that inflames 
him, but the Converſing long with her that is already 
inflam'd and full uf Fire, that ſets him all in a Flame 


himſelf; and it is apparent, that unleſs he makes haſte 


to us, be will ſuddenly be melted with his own Heat: 


But ! perceive, ſaid he, the ſame thing will befall me, 
which Athemion has molt reaſon to deſire, that I ſhall 
offend both my Judges and my ſelf; and therefore ! 
hall ay no more. Then Anthemion, Tis very true in- 


deed, your Fear is juſt ; for you ought at the firſt to 


have ſpoken to the purpoſe, and what was proper to 


the Argument in Hand. To this Piſias reply'd; Gs 


* 
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de was willing that every Woman ſhould have her Lo- 
yer, but withal, that it very much concern'd Baccho 
to have a care how he entangl'd himſelf in I/medora's 
Wealth; leaſt while we match him with ſo much 


Grandeur and Magnificenſe, we conſume him to' no- 
hing, like Tin among Braſs 3 for I muſt tell you, it 


would be a hard matter for ſo young a Stripling as he 
„ though he ſhould marry a plain and ordinary Wo- 


man, to keep the Soveraignty of the Breeches, and to 


be ſtill predominant, as Wine above Water. But we 


Tee her already delign Superiority and Command; elſe 


why ſhould ſhe refuſe ſo many Suitors of great Wealth 
and Noble Extraction that court her daily,to wooe her 
ſelf, a meer Boy, that has but newly aſſum'd the Robes 
of Manhood, and more fit to go to School then to 
Marry. And therefore thoſe Husbands that are wiſe, 


without any Admonition, out of their own Fore-ſight, 


clip their Wives Wings themſelves; that is, they prune 
away their Riches, that prompt them to Luxury and Va- 
nity, and render them inconſtant and fooliſh ; ſo that 
many times, by the help of theſe Wings, they ſoar out 
of their Husbands Reach, and fly quite away; or if they 
ſtay at Home, better it were for a Man to be chain'd 
with Fetters of Gold, as they chain their Priſoners in 


Athiopia, then to be ty'd to the Riches of a Wife. 


However, ſaid Protogezes, he has not hinted to us in 


the leaſt, the hazard we run of inverting abſurdly and 
_ ridiculouſly the Counſel of Heſiod, whoſe Words are 
theſe ; | „ 


For Wedlock ripe, look out, and chooſe thy Love, 
Not under thirty much, uor much above; 

This is the Scaſou; they that longer tarry, | 
Tarry toe long, if they for Off-jpring Marry. 
Virgins of fourteen Signs of Ripeneſs ſhow, 

At ſiſteen match em, e're more harm they knew. 


We quite contrary to this Precept, are going about - 


to couple a young Lad, ſcarce ripe for Marriage, to a 
Lady mucholder then himſelf, like thoſe that graft the 


tender Scions of Dates and Fig-trees upon old Stocks, 
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to make them bear Fruit before their Seaſon. But 


you'll ſay, the Woman is in Love up to the Ears, and 


burns with Deſire. Who is he that will hinder her from 

Maſquerading before his Doors? From ſinging her A- 
morous Lamentations at his Windows? From adorn- 
ing his Statues with Chaplets and Garlands of Flowers? 
from duelling her Rivals, and winning him from them 
all by Feats of Arms? for theſe are Acts that demon- 
ſtrate the height of a paſſionate Affection. Let her 
knit her Brows, refrain all manner of Pomp of Luxu- 


ry; let her put on a Garb and Countenance ſuitable to 


ſuch a violent Paſſion. But if Baſhful and Modeſt, let 
her ſit at Home, expect ing her Suitors and Gallants to 
come and court her there. But who would not fly and 


abominate a Woman that profeſſes Love for fear of 
making ſuch an impudent Incontinence the firſt ſtep to 


his future Nuptialss. oh 
When Protogenus had thus concluded, Do you not ſee, 


i Ant hemion, faith Daphnæus, how they make this again the 
common Hypotheſis and Subject of Diſpute, enforcing 


us ſtill to continue our Diſcourſe of Nuptial Love, who 
deny not our ſelves to be the Upholders of it; nor ever 
avoided the being one of that celebrated Chorus. Moſt 
certainly 1 do, reply'd Anthemion, and therefore pro- 


| ceed in the Defence of Conjugal Affection; and let us 


have alſo your Aſſiſtance in maintaining the Argument 
about Riches,with which Piſias chiefly ſeems to ſcare us. 


is the leaſt we can do, ſaid my Father, for would it 
not be a great Reproach to Woman-kind, ſhould we 
reject 1/ſmenodora, becauſe ſhe is in Love, and wealthy 


to boot; But ſhe is Nobly defcended as well as Rich; 


what then, is ſhe not beautiful and young ? What if ſhe 


be ſomewhat ſtately and haughty, by reaſon of her II- 
luſtrious Birth, fo ſhe live in Eſteem and Reputation. 


If ſhe be proud and reſery'd to others, a ſober and diſ- 


creet Lady, as Imenodora is, will not be fo to her Huſ- 
band: For there is nothing of Crabbedneſs, nothing 


ſowre, nothing troubleſom in Women truly Chaſt and 
Modeſt. So that if there be any Women that value them- 


ſelves upon their Chaſtity, and domineer over their 
| | | * 8 2 . Hus- 
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Husbands for only that good Quality, tis becauſe they 
are otherwiſe naturally moroſe, and that ill Quality 
gains them the Name of Shrews and Furies, to be 
commended for their Chaſtity and nothing elſe. But 
you'll ſay, fince it may be a Man's Misfortune to be ſo 
hamper'd, would it not be better to marry ſome Thraci- 
an Abrotonon, or ſome Miliſian Bacchis Sos Ao for 
raw Hides, as an Aſſurance of her future Loyalty and 
Obedience; and yet we have known ſome Men that 
have been miſerablyHen-peck'd by theſe fort of Under- 
lings. The Samian Minſtrels and Morrice-Dancers, ſuch 
as were Afriſtonica and Oenanthe with her Tabor and 
Pipe, and Azathoclia infulted over the Diadems of their 
Soveraigns. The Syria/ Semiramis was a poor Wench, 

kept by one of Niuus s Slaves, partly as his Servant, 
partly as his Barlot, till Niuus meeting her, and tak- 
ing a Fancy to her, at length doted upon her to that 
degr ce, that ſhe not only govern'd him as ſhe pleas'd 
her ſelf, but contemn'd him. So that finding ſhe had 
got the abſolute Maſter y over him, ſhe became ſo bold 
as to deſire him to do her the favour to ſee her fit but 
one Day upon his Throne, with the Royal Diadem up- 
on her Head, diſpatching the publick Bulineſs. Io 
which the King conſenting, and giving order to all his 
Offers to yield her the {ame Obedience as to himſelf, 
at firſt ſhe was very moderate in her Commands, to 
make tryal of the Guards about her , but when ſhe 
ſaw that they obey'd her without thelcaſt Heſitation or 
Murmuring, ſte commanded them firſt to lay hold 

of Ninus himſelf, then to bind him, at length to 
kill him. Whic h being done, ſhe took the Gover n- 
ment upon her ſelf, and reign'd vitoriouſly over all 
Aſia with great Splendor and} Renown ; after ſne added 
ſeveral Kingdoms by Conqueſt to her ancient Domi- 
nions. And was not Beleſtia, a BarbarianCurteſan, bought 
in the Market, in whoſe Honour the Alexandrians eret- 
ed Temples and Altars, with Inſcriptions to Venus Be- 
{tia as Marks of the King's Affection to her? Then 
for Phiyns alſo, enſhrin'd i in the fame Temple, and ho- 
zour'd with the lame Solemnities as Cupid, and whoſe 


Statue, 
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Statue, all of beaten Gold, ſtands among Kings and 
Queens; I would fain know what Dowry of hers it 
was, that brought ſo many Lovers into ſuch Subjection 
to her. But as thoſe great Men, through their Soft- 
neſs and Effeminacy, became a Prey to thoſe Women, 
ſo on the other ſide, Men of low and mean Condition, 
having marry'd Women both wealthy and of ſplendid 
Extraction, neither lower'd Sail, nor abated any thing, 
of their Courage and Greatneſs of Mind, but liv'd toge- 
ther, always honouring their Wives, and keeping that 
Superiority over them which was their Right and Due. 
But he that contracts and reduces his Wife within a 
narrow Compaſs, and makes her leſs, like a Ring that 
is too big for the Finger, to prevent it from dropping 
off, are like to thoſe that dock off their Mares Tails, 
and clip their Mains, and then lead them to a River 
or Pond; for it is reported, that when thoſe Mares 
perceive themſelves ſo ill favour'dly ſhornand disfigur'd, 
they loſe their natural Courage, and will afterwards 
ſuffer themſelves to be cover'd by Aﬀes. And therefore 
as it is a baſe thing to prefer the Riches of a Woman 
above her Vertue or Nobility ; fo is it as great a Fol- 
1y to reject Wealth when accompanyed with Vertue 
and illuſtrious Parentage. Aztigonus writing to a Cap- 
tain of his, whom he had order'd to fortifie the little 
Hill Munichia, joyning the City of Athens to the Har- 
bor, bid him not only make the Collar ſtrong, but 
keep the Dog lean , intimating thereby , that he 
ſhould take care to impoveriſh the Athenians. But there 
s no neceſſity for the Husband of a rich and beautiful 
Wife, to make her poor, or to disfigure her, but by 
his Reſerv'dneſs and Prudence, and by ſeeming not to 

admire any thing particularly in her, to carry himſelf 

ſo that ſhe may perceive that as he deſigns not to be a 
Tyrant; fo ſhe mult not expect him to be her Subject, 
giving that Weight to the Ballance, that ſtiil the Scale 
may turn for the Good of both. Now, as for I/me- 
nodora, her Yearsare fit for Marriage, and ſhe is a Wo- 
man moſt likely to bear Children; nay, I am inform'd 
that ſheis now in her Prime, and then ſmiling upon P:- 
| :-D.3 | ſtas 
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ſias, for, ſaid he, ſhe is not elder then any of her Ri- 
vals; neither has ſhe any grey Hairs, as ſome that 


| keep Company with Baccho. Now if thoſe People 


think their Converſe with the young Gentlemen noway 
miſ-becoming their Gravity; what hinders, but that 
ſhe may affect and cheriſh him as well, if not better, then 


any young Virgin whatever. For I muſt needs ſay, 


tis a difficult matter many times rightly to mix and 
blend the Tempers and Conditions of young People ; 
in regard it will require ſome time to make them ſen tible 
of ſeveral Extravagances which they may commit un- 
til they have lay'd aſide the Pride and Wantonneſs 
which is incident to Youth, and many a bluſtring Tem- 
peſt will happen between the new married Couple, be- 
fore they can be brought to endure the Voak, and draw 
quietly together; more eſpecially if there be any thing 
of Jealouſie har bour'd in the Boſom of either; for that, 


like the Wind, in the Abſence of the Pilot, diſturbs and 
confutes the Happineſs of the Match, while the one has 
rot skill to govern, and the other refuſes to be govern'd. 
Now then if it be ſo that Nurſes are ſought for to look 


after ſucking Infants, School-maſters to teach Children; 
if Maſters of Exerciſe guide young Striplings ; if the 


Law and.the Captain General governs thoſe that are of 


Age, ſo that no Man can be ſaid to be at his own Liber- 
ty to do what he liſt, where is the Abſurdity for a Wife 


that has Wit aud iſcretion, and the Advantage of years, 


to govern and direct the Life and Converſation of a 
youthful Husband; profitable to him, as excceding him 


in Wiſdom, and augmenting the Pleaſure of her Socie- 
ty, by the Sweetneſs of her Diſpoſition, and Reality 


of Affection. To conclude, ſaid he, we that are Bee- 
£14715 our ſelves, ought to reverence Hercules, and not 


to beoffended with thoſe that marry Women elder then 


themſelves; knowing, as we do, that even Hercules 
himfelf gave his own Wife Megara, being then three 


and thirty years old, to Plaus his Son, being no more 
then fixteen years of Age. SF: 


While they were In the midſt of theſe Diſcourſes, 
one of P:ſias's Companions aud Fricuds , as My Father 
_ reported 
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reported, came galopping towards them out of the City, 
whipand ſpur, to bring the News of a ſtrange and won- 
derful Accident. For Iſmenodora believing that Baccho 
no way diflik'd his being marry'd to her, but only was 
deterr'd by the Importunities of his Friends, that diſ- 
ſwaded him from the Match, reſolved not to let the 
young Man eſcape her. To this purpoſe ſhe ſent for 
certain Sparks of her Acquaintance, whom ſhe knew to 
be ſtout and reſolute young Gentlemen, and ſome Wo- 
men that were well Willers to her Amours, and ob- 
ſerving the Hour that Baccho was wont to pals by her 
| Houſe to the Wreſtling Place, well attended, and de- 
cently garbed, one Day when he came near the outer- 
molt Door, anointed as he was for the Exerciſe, with two 
or three more 1a the ſame Poſture, ſhe met him in the 
Street, and gave a little Twitch in his upper Coat, 
which was the Signal given ; at what time her Friends 
ruſht forth, and fairly and ſoftly catching him up ig 
his Mandillioa and Doublet, in a Huddle together, they 
carry'd him into the Houſe, and lock'd the Door faſt 
after them. Then came the Women alſo, and pulliag 
off his Mandillion, threw about him a coſtly Nuptial 
Garment. The Servants likewiſe running up and down 
from one Place to another, adorn'd the Poſts not only 
of Iſmenodora's, but of Bacco's Houſe, with Laurel Boughs; 
and a Miaſtrel likewiſe was order'd to Pipe along the 
Streets, is as uſual at Weddings. The Story thus re- 


1 lated, the Theſpians and Strangers ſome of them laugh'd, 


ſome others were heinouſly offended, and aid what 
they could to exaſperate the Preſidents of the Publick 
Exerciſes. For they have a great Command over the 
young Gentlemen, and keep a ſevere and vipilant Eye 
over all their Actions. And now there was not a Word 
ſaid of the Sports that were intended; but all the Peo- 
Ple forſaking the Theatre, flock'd to Iſmenodora's Houie, 
diſcourſing and debating the Matter one among ano- 
Ther, But when Piſias Friend, with his Horſe all foam- 
ing, and in a Sweat, as he had brought Intelligence 
from the Army in time of War, had deliver'd his 
News, hardly able to ſpeak for want of Breath, and 
X con- 
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concluded his Story with ſaying, That Iſmenodora had 
raviſi d Baccho, my Father told me, that Zeuxippus 
fell a laughing, and as he was a great Admirer of that 
Poet, repeated the Verſes of Euripides, 


Wanton with N ealth, fair Lady, thou baſt done 
No more then Miſdom teaches every one. 


But that Piſias ſtarting up out of his Seat, made a 
great Exclamation, crying out; O ye Gods! when 
will ye put an end to this Licentiouſneſs, that will in 
the end ſubvert our City? For now all things are run- 
ning into diſorder through Violation of the Laws; but 
perhaps it is now look'd upon as a ſlight matter to tranſ- 
egreſs d the Law and violate Juſtice; for even the Law of 
Nature is tranſgreſs'd and broken by the inſolent A- 
narchy of the Female Sex. Was ever there any ſuch 
thing committed in the Iſland of Lemnos? Let us go, faid |} 
he, let us go and deliver up the Wreſtling Place, and 
the Council Houſe to the Women, if the City be ſo 
effeminate as to put up theſe Indignities. Thus Piſias 
brake from the Company in a Fury; nor would Pro- 
togines leave him, partly offended at what had happen d, 
partly to aſſwage and mollifie his Friend. But Anthe- 
mion, I was a Juvenile bold attempt, ſaid he, and truly 
Lemnian, for we know that the Lady was warmly in 
Love. To whom Soclarus ſmiling, Do you then be- 
lieve, ſaid he, that this was a real Raviſhment and 
Force, and not rather a Stratagem of the young Man's 
own Contrivance (for he has Wit at will) to the end 
he might eſcape out of the Hands of his ruder Male 
Lovers, into the Embraces of a fair and rich Widow ? 
Never ſay fo, ſaid Anthemion, nor have ſuch a Suſpici- 
on of Baccho, For were he not naturally, as he is, of a 
plain and open Temper, he would never have conceal'd 
this thing from me, to whom he has always imparted 
his Secrets, and whom he knew to be always a Favorer 
of 1ſmdnodera's Deſigu. For according to the ſaying of 
Heraclitus, It is a harder matter to withſtand Love than 
Anger. For whatever it has a Deſire to, it will pur- 
chaſe with the hazard of Life, Fortune and Reputa- 
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tion. Now, where is there a more accompliſh'd Wo- 
man in all our City, than 1ſmenodera? When did you 
ever hear an ill Word ſpoken of her? Or when did ever 
any thing done in her Houſe,give the leaſt Suſpicion of 
am ill Act? Rather we may ſay, that ſhe ſeems to be 
inſpir'd beyond other Women with ſomething above 
Human Reaſon. Then Pemptides ſmiling, Truly, ſaid 
he. there is a certain Diſeaſe of the Body, which they 
call Sacred: So that it is no wonder, if ſome Men give 
the Appellation of Sacred and Divine, to the moſt ra- 
ging and vehement Paſſion of the Mind. But as in Æ- 
gypt, once I ſaw two Neighbours hotly contending about 
a Serpent which crept before them in the Road, while 
both concluded it to be good Luck, and each aſſum'd 
the happy Omen to himſelf; ſo ſeeing ſome of you at this 
time haling Love into the Chambers of Men, others in- 
to the Cabinets of the Women, as a Divinely tranſcend- _ 
ing Good; I do not wonder, ſince it is a Paſſion fo pow- 
erful, and greatly eſteem'd, that it be magnity'd, and 
held in greateſt Veneration by thoſe that have moſt rea- 
ſon to clip its Wings, and expel and drive it from' em. 
Hitherto therefore 1 have been ſilent, perceiving the 
Debate to be rather about a particular Concern, than 
any thing for the Publick Good. But now that Piſias is 
gone, I would willingly underſtand from one of you, 
upon what account it was, that they who firſt dif- 
cCours'd of Love were ſo fond to defy it ? So ſoon as 
Pemptides had done, and that my Father was about to 
ſay ſomething in anſwer to his Queſtion, another Meſ- 
ſenger came from the City in 1/menodora's Name, re- 
queſting Athemion to come to her; for that the Tu- 
mult increaſed, and the Preſidents of che Games could 
not agree, while one was of Opinion that Baccho was 
fo be demanded and delivered up into their Hands, and 
the other thought ic an Impertinence to meddle with 
that which nothing concern'd them. 
Thus Anthemion being gone, my Father addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to Pempides hy Name, and ſo entring into the follow- 
ing Diſcourſe, You ſeem' to me, Sir, ſaid he, to have hit 
upon a very ſtrange and nice point, or rather, as! 7 
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ſo ſay, to have endeavour d to ſtir things which are not 


to be mov'd, in reference to the Opinion which we 


have of the Gods, while you demand a Reaſon and 
Demonſtration of every thing in particular. For it is 
ſufficient to believe according to the Faith of our Fore- 
fathers, and the Inſtructions of the Country where we 
have been bred and born, then which we cannot utter 


or invent a more certain Argument, 


For ſurely all the Wit of human Brain, 
This Part of Knowledge never could attain. 


For this is a Foundation and Baſis common to all. 


Piety and Religion; of which if once the ſteady Rule 


and decreed Maxims be once diſordered and ſhaken, 
all the reſt muſt totter and become ſuſpected. , And no 
queſtion but you have heard in what a confuſion of 


thought Euripides was, and how it perplexed him to be- 


gin his Manalippe. 


| ———hjupiter, if bis Name be ſo, 
For "tis by hear-ſay only that I know. 


Where he ſeems to have a Confidence in the Lofty 
Stile and Elaborate Eloquence of his Tragedy, to ven- 


ture the Indignation of the Deity ; but finding he had 
drawn upon nimſelf the Envy of another Adverſary, 


the Multitude, he altered the Verſe. | 


Jove, for we own he has receiv'd that Name 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame. 


What Difference then is there between calling in que- 


ſtion the Name of Jupiter and Minerva, and doubting of 
the Name of Cupid, or Love? For it is not of late that 
Cupid or Love has challeng'd Altars and Sacrifices, nel- 


ther is he a Foreigner ſtarted up out of any Barbarian 


Superſtition as were the Atta, and the Adonæi, intro- 


duc d by I know not what ſort of Hermaphrodites and 


idle Women. Nor has he clandeſtinly crept into Ho- 
nours no way becoming him to avoid the accuſation of 


Baſtardy, and being unduly enroll'd in the Catalogue 


of the God. But when you hear Empedocles thus 
ſay ing, : dae e * 
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In Friendſhip to, obſerve my Song, 
There is both equal, Broad and Long: 
ut this thou muſt not think to find 
With Eyes of Body but of Mind. 


You ought to believe all this to be ſaid of Love. For 
that Love, no more than any of the reſt of the ancient 
' Deities, is viſible, but apprehended only by Opinion 
and Belief. For every one of which, if you require a 
_ reaſon and demonſtrative Argument, by. enquiring af- 
ter every Temple, and making a Soph iſtical doubt upon 
every Altar, you ſhall find nothing free from Calumny 
and malicious Slander. For that I may go on farther, 
obſerve but theſe, _ TS Lee 
1 do not Venus ſee with Mortal Eyes, 
The Goddeſs unto whom we Sacrifice; 
Yet this is ſhe that mighty Cupid bare, 
Whoſe Off-ſpring all Terreſtrial Beings are. 
Therefore Empedocles giving her the Epithite of T4Pwexs, 
or the Giver of Life: And Sophocles calls her tuxagroy or 
Fruitful ; both very aptly and pertinently. For indeed 
the great and wonderful Work of Generation is properly 
the Work of Venus, where Love is only an Aſſiſtant, 
when preſent with Venus; but whoſe abſence renders the 
Add it ſelf altogether irkſome, diſhonorable, harſh and 
ungratefol. For the Conjunction of Man and Woman 
without true Affection, like hunger and thirſt, that ter- 
minate in Satiety, produces nothing truly noble or 
commendable, unleſs the Goddeſs ſeparating from Lo -e 
the glut of Pleaſure, perpetuate Delight by a continual 
ſupply of friendſhip and harmony of Temper. There- 
fore Parmenides aſſerts Love to be the moſt ancient of 
all the Works of Yenus, e 
O all the Gods that rule above, _ 
She firſt brought forth the mighty Love. 
But Heſiod, in my Opinion, ſeems more Philoſophically 
to make Love the Eldeſt of all the Gods, as from whom 
all the other Deities derive their beginning. Therefore 
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ſnould we deprive Love of the Honours which are de- i 
creed him, neither will the Ceremonies aſcribe to Ye- 8 
nus be any longer inrequeſt. For it is not ſufficient to 
ſay, that ſome Men reproach Love and load him with 
Contumelies, but abſtain from giving her an ill Word. 


For upon the ſame Theatre we hear theſe Scandals 
fix'd upon both ; 7. SD 


Love, Idle of himſelf, takes up his reſt, 
And harbours only in the ſlothful Breſt, 


And in another place thus upon Venus; 


She does not th only name of Cy pris own, 
But by a hundred other names is known ; 
She's Hell on Earth, continu'd Violence, 
And Rage ſubduing all the force of Senſe. 


As indeed we may ſay of the reſt of the Gods, that 
There is not one that has eſcap'd the ſcandalous Jibes 
of illiterate Atheiſm. Look upon Mars, as in a Brazen 
Sculpture poſſeſſing the Place juſt oppoſite to Love, 
how highly has he been honoured, how lowly de- 
_ graded by Men? OD RE LI 


Swine- ſnouted Mars, and as a Beetle blind, 
Tis be, fair Dames, diſorders all Mankind. 


Homer alſo gives him the Epithite of hπιẽè G- or conta- 
minated with Murder; and of dxaoreg;oaant, or Fack a- 
both ſides. Moreove Chryſippis explaining the name of the 
Deity, fixes a villanons accuſation upon him. For ſays 
he, Ares is derived from %:g, which ſignifies to 
Murder and deſtroy: thereby affording an occaſion 
for ſome to give the Name of Ares or Mars, to that 
{ame proneſs and perverſe [nclination of Men to Wrath 
aud Paſſion, and to quarrel and fight one with another. 
Others affirm Venus to be nothing but our Concupi- 
ſcence: that Mercury is no more than the faculty of 
Speech, that the Muſes are only the Names for the 
Arts and Sciences ; and that Minerva is only a fine 
word for Prudence. And thus you ſee into what an 
Abyſs of Atheiſm we are like to plunge our ſelves, 
e . while 
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while we go about to ſet up the Paſſions, Faculties and 
Vertues of Mens for ſo many Gods. I plainly perceive 


it, reply'd Pemptides; for I neither believe it lawful to 


make the Gods to be Paſlions, nor on the other ſide, to 
make the Paſſions to be Deities. To whom my Fa- 
ther, Well then, ſaid he, do you believe Mars to be a 
God, or a Paſſion of ours? To which when Pemprides 
reply'd, that he thought Mars to be the Deity that 


rectify'd the Angry and Couragious part of Man; my 


Father preſently retorting upoa him, Why then, ſaid 
he, ſhall our paſſionate Part, and thoſe wrathful Incli- 


nations within us that provoke us to miſchief and blood- 
| ſhed, have a Deity to over-rule and govern them, and 


will you not allow the ſame Guardianſhip over our bet- 
ter propenſities to Love, Friendſhip, Society and Peace? 
There is a Deity that preſides and has the ſuper-inten-_ 
dence over thoſe that kill and are ſlain; a Deity that 
bears rule in matters of Arms, all Warlike Preparations, 
Aſſaults of Cities, Depredations of Countries, &c. And 


diſtributes rewards as he ſees occaſion ; and ſhall there 
be no Deity to be a Witneſs and Overſeer, a Supream 


Governour and Director of Conjugal Affection, which 
terminates in Concord and happy Society? Nay we 
find that they who make it their ſport to Hunt Wild 
Goats, Hares and Deer, are not without their Foreſt 
Deity to encourage them; and they that make it their 
buſineſs to Trapan Wolves and Bears into Snares and 


Pit- falls, Pray for good luck to Ariſtæus, 


Mo firſt of all for the Wild Beaſt of Prey, 
With Gins and Snares in ſecret Ambuſh lay. 


| Hercules having alſo bent his Bow, before he let fly at 


the Bird which he intended to hit, invok'd another 
Delty, as we find in Eſchylusʒ © 
Hunter Apollo, and to Hunters kind, FE. 
| Direct this Arrow to the Mark deſign d. 


But for Men that hunt the moſt Noble Game of Love 


and Friendſhip, there is not ſo mueh as one Dæmon to aſſiſt 
and proſper ſo laudable an eaterprize. Truly, Danes 
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for my part I cannot believe a Man to be a more incon- 
ſiderable Plant than an Oak, or Mulberry-Tree, or the 


Vine, which Homer calls by the Name of Hemeris; con- 
ſider ing that Man in his due ſeaſon alſo is endu'd with 
a Powerful Faculty to bud, and pleaſantly put forth the 
Beautys both of his Body and Mind. To whom Daph- 
næu, In the Name of ail the Gods, who ever thought 
otherwiſe ? All thoſe muſt certainly, reply'd my Father, 

who believing the Care of Plowing, Sowing and Plant- 
ing, is an Employment becoming the Gods: To which 


purpoſe they have alſo certain Nymphs attending them, 


who are call'd Druids, and live juſt as long as the Trees, 
of which they take care; Or as Pindarus Sings, 
„ God Bacchus, He 
That is the Chaſte Autumnal Light, 
Whoſe Influences Warm and Bright, 
Give nouriſhment to every fruitful Tree. 


And yet will not allow the nouriſhment and growth of 
Children and Young People, who in the flower of their 
Age are to be form'd and ſhap'd into ſeveral varieties 


of Beauty, to be under the care and tuition of any 


Deity: Or that there is any Divinity to take care, that 


Man being once born, may be guided and conducted 


in the true Paths of Vertve, and to prevent the ten- 


der Plant from being bow'd and bent the wrong way 
for want of a good Inſtructor, or by the deprav'd 


converſation of thoſe with whom he lives. For my 


part, I look upon it as a heinous piece of Indignity and 
Ingratitude, and as it were a driving of the Deity from 


his Love to Mankind, which he is ready to diſperſe and 


difluſe over all, and willingly never abandons the di- 


ſtreſſes and neceſſities of Mortals: Of which there are ſome 


that cannot be avoided, though not ſo pleaſing to en- 


dure. Thus our being delivered from the Mothers 
Womb, is no ſuch deligbtful thing, as being attended 


with Pain and Iſſues of Blood, and yet there is a Ce- 


leſtial Midwife and Overſeer that takes particular care 


of that neceſſity, which is Lucina. And indeed 'a' Man 


had better never be horn, than to be made bad and 
; wicked 
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wicked for want of a good Tutor and Guardian. Nay, 
we find that the divine Power does not deſert us in our 
Sickneſs, nor after we are dead; there being {till ſome 
Deity or other, who claims ſome certain peculiar Em- 
ployment or Function, even upon thoſe occaſions. A- 
mong the reſt there is one that helps to convey the 
Souls of ſuch as have ended this Life into the other 
World, and lays them aſleep, like the Eunuch that is 
appointed to uſher in the Bride into her Bed-Chamber ; 
for which reaſon Mercury is called by the name of 
Je οdͤs, or the Soul- conductor. According to this 
of the Poet. „„ | 


For ſhady Night ne er brought me forth to play, 
With Artful touch upon the tuneful Lyre, 

Nor to be Miſtris of Prophetick Fire, 

Nor pains of rude Diſtempers to allay; 
But to convey the Souls of the Deceaſt 

Each one to their appointed Place of reſt. 

Nevertheleſs theſe Miniſterial functions have many dif- 

ficulties and troubles which attend them; whereas we 

cannot imagine any Employment more holy, and Ex- 
erciſe more ſacred, nor any Contention for Prize and 
Glory more becoming a Deity, than fo direct and aſſiſt 
the lawful endeavours and purſuits of Lovers in their 
prime of Years and Beauty. There is nothing diſho- 
norable, nothing of forc'd neceſlity in this, but gentle 
perſwaſion and alluring Grace, rendring labour de- 
lightful, as leading to Vertue and Friendſhip, and 
which never attains the true accompliſhment of the 
end it aims at without ſome divine aſſiſtance; nor can 
have any other Conductor and Maſter than Cupid him- 
ſelf, who is the Friend and Companion of the Muſes the 
Graces and Venus his own Mother. For according to 
Melaunippides, n 


Great Love it is that in the Heart of Man 
Sows the ſweet Harveſt of unſtain'd deſire; 
Which once grown ripe, true Lovers reap again, 


With laſting foys to feed the pleaſing fire. 
: | | W hat 
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What do you ſay, Zeuxippus, can we believe it to be 
otherwiſe ? In truth, I judge it ſo, reply'd Zeuxippus, 
and I think it would be abſurd to affirm the contrary: 
And would it not be abſurd indeed, faid my Father; 
ſince thereare four ſorts of Friendſhip, according to the 
determination of the Ancients ? The firſt, ſay they, is 
Natural; the next is that of Kindred and Relations; 
the third is that of Friends and Acquaintance, and laſt 
is that of Lovers. Three of theſe have their ſeveral Tu- 
telar Deities, under the Names of ei-, the Patron 
of Friendſhip, S5, the Patron of Hoſpitality; and 
3% %% - or relewEr, who knits Affection, between thoſe 
of the ſame Country. Only amorous Affection, as if it 
were unhollowed and under interdiction, they leave 
without any Gzard:an or Protector, which indeed re- 
_ quires the greateſt Care and Government above all the 
reſt. All that you ſay, reply'd Zeuæippus, is undeniable. 
By the way, reply'd my Father, we may here take 
notice of what Plato diſcourſes upon this Subject. For 
he ſays, that there isa certain Madneſs tranſmitted from 
the Body to the Soul, proceeding from a malignant Mix- 
ture of ill Humors, or a noxious Vapor, or rather per- 
niciousspirit, that poſſeſſes the Heart; which Madneſs is 
a rugged and terrible Diſeaſe. The other is a kind of Fu- 
ry, partaking ſomething of Divine Inſpiration ;neither is 
it engender'd within, but is an Inſufflation from without, 
and a diſturbance of the Rational and Conſiderative Fa- 
culty, deriving its Beginning and Motion from ſome 
ſtronger Power; the common Affection of which is calld 
the enthuſiaſtic Paſſion. For as *EwTyV or Inſpiration 
ſigniſies id with Mind,; "Eugegy denotes repleat with 
Prudence, ſo this commotion of the Soul is call'd Enthu- 
ſtaſon, by reaſon it participates of a more Divine Power; 
Now the Prophetic Part of Enthufraſm, :derives it ſelf 
from the Inſpiration of Apollo, poſſeſſing the Intellect of 
the Sooth- ſayer; but Bacchanal Fury proceeds from 
Father Liber, F 


And with the Cory bantes ye ſhat Ame. 
Says Sophocles. For as for the Extravagances of the 
e Prielts 
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& Prieſts of Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, and thoſe 
which are cal'd Panic Terrors and Ejaculations, they 
are all of the ſame Nature with the Bacchanal Orgies. 
here is alſo a third ſort of Ent huſiaſm, which is proper 
to the Muſes, which poſſeſſing an even temper'd and 
* placid Soul, excites and rouſes up the Gifts of Poetry 
and Muſick. But as for that ſame Warlike Fury which 
is calld Arimanian, it is well known to deſcend from 
Mars the God of War ; a fort of Fury, wherein there 
is no Grace nor Muſical Sweetneſs, deſtructive altoge- 
ther to Generation, and rouſing up the People to Diſ- 
cord and Tumult. SE 
There remains yet one fort more of Alienation of the 
Underſtanding in Man, the fame neither obſcure, nor 
yet altogether calm and quiet. Concerning which, I 
would fain ask Pemptides, e 


| Which of the Gods it is that ſhakes the Spear, 

That beareth Fruit ſo lovely and fo fair? 
But without expecting a Reſolution of this Queſtion? 

I mean that Eroticł Fury that poſſeſſes lovely Youths 


and Chaſte Women; yet a hot and vehement Tranf- _ 


port. For do we not ſee how the Warrior lays 
down his Arms, and ſubmits to this more prevalent 
His Grooms @rejoy'd he had the War forfook, 
His ponderous e from off his Shoulders took. 
And thus having renounc'd the Hazards of Battle, he 
fits down a quiet Spectator of other Men's Dangers. 
But as for thele Bacchanalian Motions, and Frisking of 
the Corybantes, there is a way to allay thoſe extravagant 
Tranſports, by changing the Meaſure from the Tro- 
chaic to the Spondaic, and the Tone from the Phrygian 
to the Doric; and the Pythian Propheteſs, deſcending 
from her Tripos, and quitting the Prophetic Exhalati- 
on, becomes ſedate and calm again. Whereas the Fu- 
ry of Love, where-ever it ſeizes either Man or Wo- 
man, it ſets them in a Flame; no Muſick, no appea- 
| | 5 1 | 
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fing Incantations, no change of Places are able to 
quench or put a Stop to it ; but, being in Preſence. 


Being Abſent, they deſire; by Day they proſecute 


their Importunate Viſits; by Night they ſerenade at 
the Windows: Sober, they are continually calling up- 
on their Miſtreſſes, and when they are FuddPd, are 


always teazing the Company with their Love Songs 
and Madrigals. + Neither, as one was pleas'd to fay, F 
] | 


are Poetical Fancies, by reaſon of their lively Expreſſi- 
ons, the Dreams of thoſe that wake. But rather the 


Dialogues of Perſons enamour'd, diſcourſing with their 


abſent Miſtreſſes, as if they were preſent ; and Dally- 
ing, Embracing and Expoſtulating with them, as if 
they were in Place. For the fight ſeems to delineate 
other Fancies in the Water, that quickly glide away, 
and flip out of the Mind: Whereas the Imagina- 


tions of Lovers, being, as it were, enamell'd by Fire, 
leave the Images of things imprinted in the Memo- 
ry, moving, living, ſpeaking, and remaining for a long 
time. So that Cato the Roman was wont to ſay, that 


the Soul of a Lover reſided and dwelt in the Soul of 


the Perſon belov'd. For that there is ſettl'd and fix d 


in the one, the Form, Shape, Manners, Converſation 
and Actions of the other; by the ſwift Motion of 
which, he diſpatches and rids a great deal of Ground, 
as the Synics,or as others will have it, the Comedians ſay, 
in a ſhort time; and find a more compendious and di- 
rect Road to Vertue ; and he is carry'd from Love to 
Friendſhip, as it were with Wind and Tide, the God 


of Love aſſiſting his Paſſion. In ſhort then I ſay, that 


the Enthufiaſm of Lovers, is neither void of Divine In- 
ſpiration, neither 1s it under theGuardianſhipand Con- 
duct of any other Deity, but he whoſe Feſtivals we 
ſolemnize, and to whom we offer our Oblations. Ne- 
vertheleſs, in regard we meaſure the Excellency of a 
Deity by his Puiſſance, and the Benefit which we re- 
ceive at his Hands, and eſteem Power and Vertue to 


be the two chiefeſt and moſt Divine of all Human Bleſ- 


ſings, it may not be unſeaſonable to connder, whether. 
Love be inferior in Power to any other of the Gods 
For according to Sophocles, Great 
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Great is the Puiſſunce of the Cyprian Queen. 
And great the Honour which her Triumphs win. 


Great is alſo the Dominion of Mars; and indeed we ſee 
the Power of all the reſt of the Gods, divided in ſome 
Meaſure into two ſorts; the one Familiarly alluring 
to Vertue and Honeſty ; the other, which conſiſts in the 
Reſiſtance of Evil, and which is originally bred in 


the Soul. As Plato obſerves in his Deſcription of 


Forms. | | 
Now then let us conſider, the Venereal Delight is a 
thing that is purchas'd many times for a ſmall matter of 


Money, and that there is no Man that ever underwent 


any Pain or Danger for the ſake of Venereal Enjoy- 
ments, unleſs he were inflam'd and tormented with the 
burning Fires of an ardent Luſt : Inſomuch, that not 
to mention ſuch Curteſans as either Phryne or Lais, we 


find that the Harlot Gnathemorn, 


by gloomy Lanthorn-Light, at Evening late, 
Waiting and calling for ſome Triggermate, 


1s often paſ9d by and neglefted. | 


But then if once ſome Spirit blew the Fire, 
| KindPd by Loves extream and warm Deſire, 


This makes the Pleaſure equally eſteem'd and valu'd to 


the Treaſures of Tantalus, and all his vaſt Dominions. 
So faint and ſo ſoon cloy'd is Venereal Deſire, unleſs 
rendred grateful by the Charms and Inſpiration of 
Love. Which is more evidently confirm'd by this; for 
that many Men admit others to partake of their Vene- 


real Pleaſures, proſtituting not only their Miſtreſſes 


and Concubines, but alſo their own Wives, to the Em- 


braces of their Friends; as it is reported of the Roman 


Kalbas or Galba, who inviting Meeenas to his Houle, 
and perceiving him winking and nodding upon his 
Wife, turn'd away his Head upon his Pillow, as if he 
had been aſlcep; yet at the ſame time, when one of 
the Servants came creeping out the next Room, to 
ſteal a Bottle of Wine row the Cub- board, preſently 

| S-- 1 turn- 
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turning about, with his Eyes open, Varlet, ſaid he, tis 
only to pleaſure Mecznas, that I ſleep. 


At Argos, there was a great Animoſity between Ni- 
coſtratus and Faulius. ſo that they always oppos'd each 


other, and quarrePd at the Council-Board. Now it 
being known that King Philip intended a Viſit to that 
City, Faulius bethought himſelf that he could not miſs 
the higheſt Preferment the Government could afford, 
if he conld but oblige the King with the Company of 
his Wife, who was both Beautiful and Young. Ni- 


coſtratus ſmelling this Deſign, ſet ſome of his Servants 
to walk too and fro before Fauliuss Houſe, and obſerve. 


who went in and out; where they had not ſtay'd lon 


but out came Nicoſtratus's Wife, in high Shoes, with a 
Mantle and Cap, after the Macedonian Faſhion, ac- 


couter'd like one of the King's Pages, accompany'd 


by two or three more, that carry'd her directly to the 


King's Court. Since then there ever were, and ſtill 
are too many Lovers of this Temple, did you ever 
now of any one that ever proſtituted his particular 
Male Friend, though it were to gain the Honours a- 
{crib'd to Jupiter himſelf? Truly, 1 never believe there 


ever was any ſuch. For why? there never was any 
one that would pretend to oppoſe and contend with a 
Tyrant; but there are many Rivals and Competitors 


that will quarrel and fight for Boys that are Beautiful, 


and in the Prime of their Years. It is reported of Ari- 4 
ſtogiton the Atheuian, and Menalippus of Agrigeutum, that 


they never conteſted with Tyrants, though they waſted 


and ruin'd the Common-wealth, and indulg'd the Im- 
petuoſity of their Luſt; but when they found them 


attempting their Male Amours, they withſtood them 
with the utmoſt Peril of their Lives, as if they had 
been to defend their Temples, and their moſt Sacred 


Sanctuaries. Alexander alſo is ſaid to have ſent to Theo- 


dorus, the Brother of Proteus, in theſe Words: Send me 
that Muſical Girl that Plays and Sings ſo. well, and take ten 


Talents for her, unleſs thou lov'ſt her thy ſelf. Another 
time, when one of his Minions, Antipatridas came to be 


Jovial with him, and brought a Minſtrel in his Compa- 
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ny to compleat their Mirth, the Prince being greatly 
affected with the Girls Playing and Singing, ask d An- 
tipatridas, Whether he had any extraordinary Kindneſs for 


her? Who anſwering, That he lov'd her as his Eyes. 
Then all the. Plagues of Mankind light upon thee, quoth 


the Prince : However he would not ſo much as touch 
the Girl. Conſider alſo what vaſt Power Love has alſo 
over Martial Men and Warriours. Not as Euripides will 
have it to be, | e 


Not ſlot hful, neither out of Womans Fear, 
Still ſhifting from the daug*rons Toils of ar. 


For a Man that is once inflam'd with Love, wants not 

Mars himſelf to be his Second, when he is to engage 
with his Enemies; but confiding in the Deity that is 

will. On * 


Ventures through Fire and Seas, and bluſtring Storms, 
While Love of Friend his daring Courage warms. 


And breaks through all Oppoſition, if his Miſtreſs re- 
quire any Proof of his Valour, Therefore we read in 


Scphocles,. that the Daughters of Niobe being wounded 


with Arrows to Death, one of them, as ſhe lay wallow- 


ing in Blood, calls out for no other Help or Succor to 
aſſiſt her in her Revenge, but her Lover. 
| Where is my Love? ſhe cry'd, ON 
Were IT but arm'd with that; 
JT yet would be reveag'd | 
For my untimely Fate. | 
You know the Reaſon why Cleomachus the Pharſalian, 
fell in Battle. I am a Staanger to the Story reply'd: Pemp- 


. tides, and would willingly therefore hear it, Certainly tis 


very well worth-your Knowledge, ſaid my Father. 


In the heat of the War between the Chalcidians and 
the Eretrians, Cleomachus went to aid the Chalcidians; at 
what time it was evident that the Chalcidians were the 


ſtronger in Foot, but they found it a difficult thing tq 


withſtand the Forceofthe Enemies Horſe. Thereupon they 
e e 
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requeſted Cleomachus, being their Confederate, and a 


Man ſignaliz'd for his Courage, to give the firſt On- 
et upon the Enemies Cavalry, Preſently the Vouth, 


whom he moſt entirely lov'd, being preſent, he ask d 
him, Whether he would ſtay and be a Spectator of the Com- 
bat ? To which, when the Lad gave his Conſent, and 


after many tender Kiſſes and Embraces, had put on his 


Helmet, Cleomachus's Love redoubling his Courage, 
and being ſurrounded with ſome few of the Flower of 


the Theſſalian Horſe, charg'd into the thickeſt of the 
Enemy, and put them to theRout which the heavy-arm'd 
Infantry ſeeing, betook themſelves alſo to Flight, ſo that 
the Chalcidians obtain'da Noble Victory; however Cleo- 


machus was there ſlain, and the Chalcidians ſhew his Mo- 


nument erected in the Market- place, with a fair Pillar 
ſtanding upon it to this Day; and whereas they abomi- 
nated Pederaſtie before, after that, they admird and 
affected it above all other Pleaſures. Nevertheleſs, Ar- 
riſtotle tells us, that Cleomachus indeed loſt his Lite after 
the Victorious Battle which he gain'd from the Eretri- 
ans; but as for that Cleomachus, who was thus kiſsd by 


his Male Concubine, he was of Chalcis in Thrace, and ſent 


to aid the Coalcidians in Eubæa. Which is the reaſon of 


that ſame Ballad which is generally ſung among them, 


Fair Youths, whoſe Mot her's brought ye forth, 
 Lavely in Form, and Noble for your Birth , 

Envy not Men of Courage, prompt in Arms, 

Toe kind Fruition of your tempting Charms. 

For ſofteſt Love and daring Valor reigns, 

Mith equal Honour through Chalcidian Plains. 


Dionyſius the Poet, in his Poem, entitPd Queſtion, in- 


forms us, that the Name of the Lover was Anton, and 
that the Youth belov'd was call'd Philiſtus. And is it not 


a Cuſtom among us Tyebars, for the Lover to preſent 
the Beloved with a compleat Suit of Armor, with their 
own Names iafcrib'd on it; as Artidas preſeuted his 
Minton. And Pammenes, a very great Souldier, but 


very amorouſly given, quite atter'd the Method of em- 
batteling the heavy-arm d Infantry, and blames Homer, 


as / 
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as one that knew not what belong'd to Love, for mar- 
ſhalling the ſeveral Diviſions of the Acheans, accord- 
ing to their Tribes and Wards, and not placing the 
Lover by his Beloved. For then the Deſcription which 
he gives of their Cloſe-Order, would have been the Con- 
ſequence of his Skill and Martial Diſcipline, where 


he ſays, 25 
Man ſerryd cloſe to Man, in dangerous Field, 


While Morrions Morrions touct'd, and Shield to Shield, 


The only way to render a Battalion invincible. For 
Men will deſert thoſe of the ſame Tribe or Family ; 


nay, before George, their very Children and Parents; 


but never any Enemy could pierce or penetrate between 


a Lover and his Darling Minion, in whoſe Sight, ma- 


ny times, when there 1s no neceſſity, the Lover delights 


to ſhew his Courage and Contempt of Danger; like 


Thero the Theſſalian, who clapping his left Hand to the 
Wall, and|then drawing his Sword, ſtruck off his Thumb, 
thereby challenging his Rival to do the ſame. Or 


like another, who falling in Battle upon his Face, as 


his Enemy was about to follow his Blow, deſir'd him to 
ſay till he could turn, leſt his Male Concubine ſhould. 
{ee that he had been wounded in the Back. And there- 


fore we find that the moſt Warlike of Nations, and 
moſt addicted to Love, as the Bæotians, Lacedemonians 


and Cretans; and among the moſt ancient Heroes, noue 
more amorous then Meleager, Achilles, Ariſtomenes, Ci- 


mon and Epaminondas, the latter of which, had for his 


Male Concubines, Aſopicus and Caphiſodorus, who was 
ſlain with him at the Battle of Mantinea, and lies buried 
very near him: whoſe Love, becauſe it had render'd 
him more fierce and daring, and conſequently more 
terrible to the Enemy, therefore Eucnamus the Amphiſſi- 
an, that firſt made head againſt him and flew him, had 
Heroic Honours pay'd him by the Phocenſians. It 


would be a Task too great to enumerate the Amours of | 


Hercules; but among the reſt, lolaus is honour'd an 

ador'd to this Day by many, becauſe he 1s thought to 

bave been the Darling of the Hero; and upon bis 
by T4 e 
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Tomb it is that Lovers plight their Troths, and make 
reciprocal Vows of their Affection. Moreover Apollo 
being skill'd in Phyſic, is ſaid to have recover'd A.- 
ceſtis from Death's Door, in Kindneſs to Admotus, who, 
as he had a great Love for his Wife, fo had the Deity 
aà great Paſſion for him. For it is ſaid of Apollo, that 
doating upon Admetus, he became his Servant for a 
whole Year. And here methinks we have very ↄppor- 
tunely meation'd Altheſtis: For altho the Temper of 
Women has little to do with Mars, love many times 
drives them to daring Attempts beyond their own Na- 
ture, even to lay violent Hands upon themſelves. And if 
there be any Credit to be given to the Fables of the Po- 
ets, the Stories of Alceſtis, Proteſilaus, and Euridice, the 
Wiaife of Orpheus, plainly evince us, that Pluto himſelf o- 
beys no other God but Love. For as Sophocles ſays, 


Jo others be their Fame or Birth whate er, 

| Mor Equity, nor Favour will he ſhow; 

j But rig rous, and without Remorſe ſevere, 

His downright Juſtice only makes them know. 


But to Lovers he pays a Reverence; to them alone, nei- 
ther implacable nor inexorable. And therefore it is a 
very good thing to be initiated into the Eluſinian Cere- 
monies; but I find the condition of thoſe much better 
in Hell, who are admitted into the Myſteries of Love; 
which ſpeak, as one that neither altogether confide in 
Fables, nor altogether Miſ- believe them. For they 
ſpeak a great deal of Senſe, and many times by a cer- 
tain kind of Divine good Hap, hit upon the Truth, 
when they ſay that Lovers are permitted to return from 
Hell to Sun- light again; but which way and how, they 
know not; as wandring from the right Path, which 
Plato, firſt of all Men, by the Aſſiſtance of Philoſophy, 
found out. For there are ſeveral ſlender and Obſcure. 
N Emanations of Truth diſpers'd among the Mythologies 
| of the Agyptians; only they want an acute and expe- 
| rienc'd Teacher, to find out greater Mylteries by hunt- 
j ing ſmall things Dry-foor. And therefore let em go. 
And now ſince we find the Power of Love to be ſo 
reat, 
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great, let us take a little Notice of that which we call 
the Benevolence and Favour of it towards Men. Not 
whether it confers many Benefits upon thoſe that are 
addicted to it, for that's a thing apparent to all Men; 
but whether the Bleſſings that Men receive by it, are 
more and greater than any other. And here Turipi- 
des, notwithſtanding that he was a Perſon ſo amorous 
as he was, admires the meaneſt gift it has; for ſays he, 
Love into Men Poetick fire infuſes, ; 

Though ne er before acquainted with the Muſes. 


For he might as well have ſaid, that Love makes a 
Man Wiſe and Prudent that was a Fool and ſottiſh 
before; or a Coward bold and daring ; or a Stout and 
couragious Man a daſtard and puſillanimous; as when 
we heat Wooden Poles in the fire to ſoft and bend 
'em to make 'em ſtrong and ſtrait. In like manner, 
he that was a ſordid Miſer before, falling once in Love, 
becomes liberal and lofty minded; his covetous and 
pinching humour being molified by Love, like Iron in 
the Fire, ſo that he is more pleas'd with being liberal 
to the Objects of his Love, than before delighted to re- 
ceive from others. For ye all know that Anytus, the 
Son of Anthemion, fell in Love with Alcibiades; who 
underſtanding that Anytus had invited ſeveral of his 
Friends to a noble and ſplendid Banquet, came into the 
Room in Maſquerade, and going to the Table, after 
he had taken one half of the Silver Cups and other 
Plate, went his way. Which when ſome of the Gueſts 
took very ill, and told Arytus that the young Lad had 
demeaned himſelf very rudely and ſaucily. Not ſo, ſaid 
Anytus, but very civily, ſince when it was in his power 
to have taken all the reſt, he was ſo civil as to leave 


me ſome. Pleaſed with this ſtory, O Hercules, quo Zeu- 


_ xippus, how have ye almoſt ras'd out of my mind, that 
Hereditary Hatred which I had conceiv'd againſt Anyrus, 
for his ill opinion of Socrates and Philoſophy, ſince he 
was become fo gentle and generous in his Amours. 
Be it ſo, ſaid my Father; but let us proceed: Love is of 
that Nature, that it renders thoſe that were ſevere and 

moroſe 


— 
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moroſe before, both affable and pleaſant in their Hu- 
| mor. For as, e ; | 
8 The burning Tapers make the Houſe more light. 

| And all things look more glorious to the ſight: 


So the heat of Love renders the Soul of Man more 
| lively and cheerful. But there are many who go quite 
'F contray to reaſon in this particular. For when they 
„ behold a glittering Light in a Houſe by Night they 
1 admire and look upon it as ſomething Cœleſtial; but 


when they ſee a narrow, pitiful, abje& Soul,of a ſudden 
repleniſh'd with Underſtanding, Generofity, ſenſe of 
Honour, Courteſie and Liberalicy, they do not believe 
themſelves conſtrain'd to ſay as Telemachus in Homer, 


Surely ſome God within this Houſe reſides. 


For the love of the Graces tell me, ſaid Daphnæus, is it 
not a thing alcogether as much Sigg of Divinity, 
that a Man who contemns all other things, not only 
his Friends and Familiar Acquaintance, but alſo the 
Laws, the N ee, even Kings and Princes them- 
ſelves; who fears nothing, is aſtoniſh'd at nothing, 
cares for nothing, but thinks himſelf able to fight an 
g ſo ſoon as he beholds the object of his burning 
e. eo 8 
As dunghill Cravens, and with ſudden Blow, 
| Hang their loſs Wings with little liſt to Crom, 


Should preſently loſe all his Proweſs, and that all his 
. Braverly ſhould fail him, as if his Heart were quite ſunk 
to the bottom of his Bedy ; Remarkable therefore is 
that recorded by Sapho among the Muſes. For the Ro- 
mans report in their Stories that Cacus the Son of Vul- 
can, vomited Fire and Flames out of his Mouth. And 
indeed Sapho ſpeaks as if her words were mixt with 
fire, and her Verſes plainly diſcovers the violent heat 
FF * 


| | According to that of Philoxenns, 
j Seeking for Cure of Love-inflided wounds, 
3 From pleaſing Numbers, and melodious Sounds. 


And 
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And here Daphnæus, if the Love of Lyſander have not 
buried in oblivion your former ſportive Daliances, 1 
would deſire ye to call to mind and oblige us with the 
repetition of thoſe Elegant Raptures of Sappho,wherein 
ſhe tells us, how that when the Perſon beloved by her 
appear'd, her Speech forſook her, her Body was all 
over in a cold Sweat; how ſhe grew paleand wan, and 
was ſurpriz'd with a ſuddain trembling and dizzineſs. 
To this Daphnæus conſented, and ſo ſoon as he had 
concluded, ſaid my Father, So Jupiter help me, is not 
this an apparent ſeiſure of ſomething more than Human 
upon the Soul? Can this be other than ſome Celeſtial 
rapture of the Mind? What do we find equal to it in 
the Pythian Propheteſs, when ſhe ſits upon the Tripos? 
Where do we find the Flutes which are uſed in the 
HBacchanalian Orgies, or the Tabors play'd upon in the 
Ceremonies of the Mother of the Gods, rouſe up ſuch 
noble Tranſports among that fanatic ſort of Enthuſiaſts? 
Many there are that behold the fame Body and the 
ſame Beauty, but the Lover only admires and is raviſh'd 
with it. And what's the reaſon d'ye think! For we 
do not perceive or underſtand it, when Menander 


"Tis the Occaſion that infects the Heart, 
For only he that's wounded, feels the ſmart. 


Now 'tis the God of Love that gives the Occaſion, 
ſeizing upon ſome, and letting others go free. What 
therefore had been more ſeaſonable for me to have ſpo- 
ken before, ſince it is now chop'd into my Mouth, as 
Aſchilus ſays, I think it is the beſt way to let it go, as 
being a Matter of great Importance. For it may be, 
my dear Friend, there is not any thing in the World, 
which was not perceptible by Senſe ; but what gain'd 
Credit and Authority at the firſt, either from Fables, 
or from the Law, or elſe from rational Diſcourſe. 
And therefore Poets, Law-givers, and in the third place, 
Philoſophers, were all along the firſt that inſtructed 
and confirm'd us in our Opinions of the Gods. For 
p | e | - 
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all agree that there are Gods; but concerning their 


duct him in Pomp and State into the Academy to be 
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Number, their Order, their Eſſence and Power, they 


_ vaſtly differ one among another. For the Philoſophers 


Deities are ſubje& neither to Agenor Diſeaſes, neither 


do undergo any Labour or Pain, | 


Exempted from the Noiſe and Hurry, 
Of buſie Acherontic Ferry. 


And therefore they will not admit the Poetical Erides 
and Litai,or Numen's of Contention and Pacification ;, nor 


will they acknowledge Fear and Terror to be the Sons 


of Mars. They alſo differ from the Law-givers in many 
things. Thus Zenophanes forbid the Egyptians to wor- 
ſhip Oſiris as a God, if they thought him to be Mortal, 
and if they thought him to be a God, not to bewail him, 
Then again, the Poets and Law-givers vary from the 
Philoſophers, and will not fo much as hear them, while 


they Deifie certain Idea's, numbers, Unites and Spirits; 


ſuch is the wild Variety, and vaſt Difference of Opini- 
ons among theſe. fort of People. Therefore as there 


were at Athens the three Factions of the Parati, Epacri 


and Padiei, that could never agree, but were always at 
variance one with another; yet when they were aſſem- 


bl'd, gave their Suffrages unanimouſly for. Solon, and 


choſe him with one Conſent for their Peace- maker, Go- 
vernour and Law-giver, as to whom the higheſt Re- 


ward of Vertue, was wichout all doubt or queltion due; | 
to the three different Sects or Factions in reference to 


the Gods, in giving their Opinions, ſome for one, 
and ſome for another, as being by no means willing to 
ſubſcribe one to another, are all poſitive in their Con- 
ſeat as to the God of Love: Him, the molt famous 


of the Philoſophers, and the numerous Acclamations 


of the Philoſophers and Law-givers have enroll'd in the 


Catalogue of the Gods, with loud Praiſes and Panegy- 
rics. And as Alcæus ſays, that the Mitileni ans unani- 


monfſly choſe Pittacus for the Prince; ſo Heſiod, Plato, 
and Solon, bring forth Cupid out of Helicon, and con- 


Our 
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our King, Governour and Director, hamper'd with 
all the Yokes and Fetters of Friendſhip and Society; 
not as Euripides ſays, 


With Fetters bound, but not of Braſs, God knows - 


As if the Bonds of Love were only the cold and ponde- 

rous Chains of Neceſlity, made uſe of as a colourable 
Pretence to excuſe and qualifie Shame ; and not ſuch 
as are carried upon winged Chariots to the moſt love- 
ly and Celeſtial Objects in this World,concerning which 
there has been much more ſaid by others. 

After my Father had thus deliver*d himſelf ; Do ye 
not perceive, ſaid Soclarus, how being fallen a ſecond 
time into the ſame Matter,you have as it were by force 
conſtrain'd your ſelf to this Divination, unjuſtly to de- 
prive us, if I may ſpeak what I think, of that ſame 

"Sacred Diſcourſe which you were entring into? For as 
before you gave us a Hint concerning Plato and the 
Agyptians, but pals'd them over as if it had been done 
againſt your Will; ſo you do now again. Tis true, 
that as for thoſe things which Plato, or rather the Mu. 

| ſes, have deliver'd in Plato's Writings, Ido not believe 
you would put your ſelf to the trouble to ſay any thing 
more although we ſhould requeſt ir, But whereas, you 
have obſcurely hinted that the Fables of the AÆgypti- 
ans accord with Plato's Opinion concerning Love, we 
know you have a greater Kindneſs for us than to con- 

_ ceal your Knowledge from us; and though it be but 
a little of thoſe important Matters, it ſhall ſuffice us. 
Thereupon the reſt of the Company declaring their 
Readineſs to give attention, my Father thus began. 
The Agyptians, ſaid he, alſo the Grecians ſer up 
two Deities of Love; the one Vulgar, the other Ce- 
leſtial; to which they add a third, which they be- 
lieve to be the Sun; and as for Venus, they pay her a 
very great Veneration. We our ſelves alſo do find 

that there is a great Affinity and Reſemblance between 
the Sun and the God of Love. For neither of them 

| are material Fire, as ſome conjecture. All that we 

| acknowledge, is only this, that there is a certain on 

| and 
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and generative Heat and Warmth proceeding from the 
Sun, which affords to the Body Nouriſhment, Light and 
Relaxation of Cold: Whereas that warmth which 
comes from the other, works the ſame Effects in the 
Soul. And as the Sun breaking forth from the Clouds, 
and after a thick Fog is much better ; ſo Love, after 
the Paſſionate Anger and Jealouſies of the Party belov d, 
upon Reconciliation of both Parties, are over, grows 
more delightful and fervent. Moreover, as ſome be- 
lieve the Sun to be kindl'd and extinguiſh'd, they alſo 
imagine the ſame things concerning Love, as being 3 
Mortal and unſtable. For neither can a Conſtitution, 
not enur'd to Exerciſe, endure the Sun, nor the Diſ- 
poſition of an illiterate and ill-tutor'd Soul, brook Love 
without Trouble and Pain, and both are alike diſtem- 
per'd and diſeas'd, for which they lay the blame upon 
the Power of Love, and not their own Weakneſs. 
Herein only there may ſeem to be ſome difference be- 
_ tween them, for that the Sun diſplays to the Sight up-. 
on the Earth, both Beauty and Deformity at once. But 
Love is a Luminary that affords us the View of beauti- 
ful Objects only, and perſwades Lovers to caſt their 
Eyes only upon what 1s pleaſing and delightful, but with 
a careleſs Eye to overlook all other things. On the o- 
ther ſide, they that attribute the Name of Venus to the 
Earth, can make out no Reſemblance at all. For that 
Venus is Celeſtial and Divine; but the Region of Mix- 
ture between Mortal and immortal, is weak of it ſelf, 
obſcure and dark without the Preſence of the Sun; as 
Venus is where Love is abſent. Therefore more proper- 
ly, and with more probability, the Moon is liken'd to 
Venus, and the Sun to Love, rather than to any other of 
the Gods. Nevertheleſs, we mult not therefore ſay th ey 
are all one. For neither is the Soul and Body the ſame, 
but diſtinct; as the Sun is viſible, Love perceptible on- 
ly by Senſe. And if it might not be thought too harſh. 
4 Say ing, a Man might affirm, that the Sun and Love 
44 contrary to one another. For the Sun diverts the 
Underſtanding from things intelligible ro ſenſible Ob- 
jects, alluring and facinating tht Sight with the ro 
an 
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and Splendor of his Rays, and perſwading us to ſearch 
among other things, even for Truth it ſelf, within and 
about himſelf, and no where elſe. And we appear to 
be paſſionately in Love with the Sun, becauſe as Euri- 
pides ſays, 5 1 4 | 


He always on the Earth diſplays, 
The Glory of his Burning Rays, 


For want of our knowledge of another Life ; or ra- 
ther through forgetfulneſs of thoſe things, which Love 
calls to our Remembrance. For as when after being 
newly awaked, and coming into a bright and dazling 
Light, we forget whatever appear'd to the Soul in our 

Dreams; ſo the Sun ſeems to ſtupifie the Remembrance 
of things doue, and happening in this Life, and to a- 
dulterate and empoyſon the Underſtanding with the 
Pleaſure and Admiration of himſelf, ſo that we forgot 
all other Conſiderations beſides of the other Life. 
Though there indeed are the real Subſtances proper 
for the Contemplation of the Soul; here they only 
embrace Dreams, and grope after what is Beautiful and 
= Cs EY e 


Fallacious Dreams about his Temples flew, 
But ſuch as Charm'd his Fancy, though untrue. 
Being perſwaded here that every thing is goodly and 
highly to be priz'd, unleſs they happen upon ſome Di- 
vine and Chaſte Love to be their Phyſician and Preſer- 
ver; which being tranſmitted from Elyſium thro? Cor- 
poreal Bodies, leads them to Truth, and the Fields of 
Verity; where they deſire to embrace that which is pure 
and void of Fallacy and Sophiſticat ion, and for ſome time 
to abide in Amity together; while Love, like an obſe- 
quious Servitor to thoſe that are initiated in Sacred Ce- 
remonies, aſſiſts and leads them to Noble Contempla- 
tions; but no ſooner is Love ſent from hence again, but 
the Soul is no longer able to make her approaches of 
her ſelf, but by the Body. And therefore as Geometri- 
cians, when Children are not able of themſelves to ap- 
prehend the intelligible Idea's of incor poreal and impaſ- 
 lible 
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fibte Subſtances, from and ſet before their Eyes the tan- 
gible and viſible Imitations of Spheres Cubes and Dode- 


caedrons : In like manner Celeſtial Love havingfram'd 


tovely Mirrors to repreſent lovely Objects, tho mor- 
tal and paſſive Figures of things divine, and only percep- 


. tible to Senfe, ſhews them tous glittering in the Forms, 


Colours and Shape of Youth in its Prime, and firſt in- 
ſenſibly moves the Memory inflam'd by the Sight of 
theſe Objets. Whence it comes to paſs, that ſome 


through the Stupidity of their Friends and Acquain- 
tance, endeavouring by Force, and againſt Reaſon, to 


extinguiſh that Flame, have enjoy'd nothing of true 


Benefit thereby, but only either diſquieted themſelves 
with Smoak and Trouble, or elſe ruſhing headlong into 


obſcure and irregularPleaſures, obſtinately caſt them- 


ſelves away. But as many as by foberand modeft Ra- 
tiocination, have ſincerely extinguiſf'd the ragingHeat 


of the Fire, and only left behind a warm and glowing 
Heat in the Soul, not being any Agitation of the Soul, 
moving forward to the Seed, or ſlipperly Concurrence 
of Atoms compreſs'd by Smoothneſs and Titillation; 
but a wonderful and engendring Diffuſion, as in a 
bloſſoming and well nouriſh'd Plant; and opening the 


Pores of Obedience and Affection; theſe I fay, in a 


ſhort time, pailing through the Bodies of thoſe whom 
they love, penetrate more inwardly, and fall to admire 
their Manners and Diſpoſitions and calling off their 
Eyes from the Body, converſe together, and contem- 
late one another in their Diſcourſes, and in their Acti- 


ons, provided there be but the leaſt Scrip or Appea- 


rance of Beauty in the Underſtanding. If not, they 


let 'em go, and turn their Affections upon others, like 


Bees that will not faſten upon many Plants and Flowers, 
becauſe they cannot gather Hony from them. But 


here they find any Footſteep, any Emanation, any Re- 
ſemblance of a Divinity, raviſh d with delight and admi- 
ration, they attract it to themſelves, and place their 


whole content in what is truly amiable, happy and 
beloy'd by all Mankind. 


True 


| 
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True it is, that the Poets according to their ſportive 
humor, ſeem to write many things in Merriment con- 
cerning this Deity, and to make him the Subject of 
their laſcivious Songs, in the height of their Revelling 
Jollity, making but little ſerious mention ofhim;whether 
out of judgment and reaſon, or being aſlur'd ofthe Truth 


by divine Inſpiration, is the queſtion. Among the reſt, 


there is one thing which they ſay very odly, concernin 8 


the Birth and Generation of this God, 


Young Zephyr dat ing on her Golden Hair, 
At left the Silver-Slipper'd Iris won : 
And thus embrac' d, at length ſhe bore a Son, 
_ Of all the Gods the [rewdeſt and moſt fair. 


Unleſs the Grammarians have likewiſe deluded you, by 


ſaying that this Fable was invented, by the varity 


of the colours in the Rainbow to ſet forth the multi- 


ply'd diverſity of Paſſions that attend on Love. 

To whom Daphnæus, To what other endor purpoſe 
could it be? Hear me then, ſaid my Father; for tis 
no more then what theCeleſtial Meteor conſtrains us to 
ſay. The Reflection of the Colours in the Rainbom is 
an Aﬀection of the Sight, when it lights upon a Cloud 
ſomewhat of a dewy ſubſtance, but ſmooth and mode» 
rately thick withal ; and we beholding the repercuſſion 
of the Sun-beams upon it, together with the light and 
ſplendor about the Sun, it begets an Opinion in us, that 
the Apperation is in the Cloud. In like manner, this 
ſame ſubtle Invention of Love-Sophiſtry in generous 
and noble Souls cauſes a repercuſſion of the Memory 
from beautiful Objects their appearing, and fo call'd, 
upon the Beauty really divine, truly amiable and happy, 
and by all admired. But moſt People purſuing and 
takin e of the fancy'd Image of this Beauty in Boys 
and Women, reap nothing more aſſur'd and certain 
then a little Pleaſure mix'd with Pain. But this ſeems 
to be more then a Delirium or dizzineſs of the Vulgar 
ſort, beholdingrtheir empty and unſatisfy'd deſires in the 
Clouds, as it were in ſo many Shadows. Like Children, 
whothinkingtocatchthe Ræinbom ty their hands, ſnatch 
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at the Apparition that appears before their Eyes. But 
a generous and modeſt Lover obſerves another Method. 


For his Contemplations reflect only on that Beauty 


which is divine and perceptible by the Underſtanding : 
but lighting upon theBeauty ofa viſible Body, and making 
uſe of it as a kind of Organ of the Memory, he embraces 


and loves, and by Converſation augmenting his joy and 


ſatisfaction, ſtill more and more inflames his Underſtand- 
ing. But neither do theſe Lovers converſing with Bodies, 


reſt ſatisfy'd in this World with a Deſire and admira- 


tion of this ſame Light; neither when they are arriv'd 
at Eli{yzm after Death, do they return hither again as 
Fugitives, to hover about the Doors and Man ſions of 
new Marry'd People; which are only the Dreams and 
Viſions of Men and Women given to pleaſure and 


corporeal delights, who by no means deſerve the Name 
and Characters of true Lovers. Whereas a Lover truly 
Chaſteand Amorous, being got to the true Manſion of 


Beauty, and there converſing with it, as much as it is 


lau ful for him to do, mounted upon the Wings of chaſte 


deſire, becomes pure and hallow'd, and being initiated 
into ſacred Orders, continues dancing and {portinga- 
bout his Deity, till returingagain tothe Meadows of the 


Moon and Yenus,and there laid aſleep, he becomes rea- 


dy for anew Nativity. But theſe are Points too high for 
the Diſcourſe which we have propos'd to our ſelves. 


Io return therefore to our pupoſe; Love, accord- . 

ing to Euripides, is of the fame Nature with all the reſt 

of. the Gods. . 
That he delights to have his Alears ſmaak, 
And Mortals here his honour”'d Name invoke. 


On the other ſide, he is no lels offended, when any 


Affront or Contempt is put upon him; as he is moſt 
kind and benign to thoſe that entertain him with humi- 
lity and reſpect. For neither does Jupiter, Sirnam'd the 
Hoſpitable, ſo ſeverely proſecute Injuries done to Stran- 
gers and Suppliants, nor is 7:ipter Genialis ſo rigorous in 


accompliſhing the Curſes of Parentsdiſobey'd, as Love is 


to liſten to the Complaints of 1jur'd Lovers, being the 
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Queſtion be put to a Voluptuous Perſon, 
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Scourger and Puniſher of Proud, Ill natur'd and Ill- 
bred People. For not to mention Exxyntherus and Leu- 
comantis, at this day in Cyprus calld Paracyptufa, or the 
Squint-Ey'd , tis a hundred to one that you have not 
heard neither of the Puniſhment inflicted upon Gorgo 
the Cretan, not much unlike to that of Paracypruſa,only 
that Gorgo was turn'd into a Stone, as ſhe lookt out of 
a Window to ſee her Love going to his Grave. With 

this Gergo, Aſander fell in Love, a young Gentleman 

vertuous and nobly deſcended ; but reduc'd from a 


flouriſhingEſtate to Extremity of Poverty. However he 


did not think ſo meanly of himſelf, but that being her 
Kinſman, he courted this Gorgo for a Wite, though ſhe 
had many Suitors at the ſame time, by reaſon of her 
great Fortune: And had fo carry'd his buſineſs, that 
notwithſtanding his numerous and wealthy Rivals, he . 
had gain'd the good will of all her Guardians and near- 


eſt Relations. 


| Now as for thoſe things which they ſay arethe Cau- 


ſes that beget Love, they are not peculiar to this or 
t'other Sex, but common to both. For thoſe Images 
that enter into Amorous Perſons, and whisk above from 


one Part to another, moving and tickling the Maſs of 


Atoms that ſlides into the Seed, cannot perform the 


ſame in young Boys; and it is as impoſſible they ſhould 
do the ſame in young Women, unleſs we recal theſe no- 
ble and ſacred Remembrances with which the Soul is 
winged to that ſame Divine,Realand Olympic Beauty. 
What ſhould hinder then but that the fame Remem- 
brances may paſs from Boys and Young Men; what 
ſhould hinder Virginsand Young Women from remem- 
bring the fame things, when we finda Diſpoſition chaſte, 
good natur'd in the prime of Youth, and graceful Fea- 

tureszſeeing, that, according to what Ariſtotle ſaid, as a 


handſom and well made Shoe ſhews the Proportion of 


the Foot; fo they that have Judgment in theſe Mat- 
ters can diſcern the ſplendid, upright and uncorrupted 
tootſteps of a noble and generous Soul in beautiful forme 
and Features, and Bodies undeſil'd. For ſhould the 


3 To 
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Jo which are your hot Paſſions moſt inclin d, 
Or to the Males, or to the Female kind ? 


And he ſhall anſwer thus, 


"Tis the ſame thing to me, 
Where &er I Beauty ſee, 


There is no reaſon that he ſhould be thought to have 
_ return'd a proper and pertinent Anſwer to his Concupi- 
ſcence ; and that a noble and generous Lover, ſhould 
not direct his Armours to Lovelineſs and good Nature, 
but only to the Parts that diſtinguiſh the Sex. For cer- 
tainly a Man that delights in Horſes, and is a good 
Horſeman beſides, will no leſs value the Mettle and 
Swiftneſs of Podargus, then of Ait ha that was Agamem. 
nons Mare. And he that is a good Huntſ-man, does 
not only delight in Dogs, but mixes with his Cry the 
Bitches of Candy and Laconia: And ſhall he that is a 
Lover as well of Civility, carry himſelf with an Inequa- 
lity more to one than to another, and make a diſtincti- 
on as of Garments between the Love of Men and Wo- 
men? But ſome ſay that Beauty is the Flower of Ver- 
tue. Will they then affirm that the Female Sex never 
bloſſoms, nor makes any ſhew of tendency to Vertue: 
It were abſurd to think ſo. Therefore was Echylas in 
the right, when he ſaid, „ eh 


The Woman young that once had beena Bride, 
From me her gloating Eye can never hide. 


Now then are thoſe Signs and Marks of Laſcivouſneſs, 
Wantonneſs and Impudence to be diſcover'd in the Vi- 

ſages of Women, and ſhall there be no Light ſhining 
in their Faces for the diſcovery of Modeſty and Chaſtity? 7 
Nay, ſhall there be many ſuch Signs and thoſe Appa- 
rent, and ſhall they not be able to allure and provoke 
Love? Both are contrary to reaſon, and diſſonant from 
Truth: But every one of theſe things is common to 
both Sexes, as we have ſhew'd. 1 
Now then Daphnæus, let us confute the reaſon that 
Zeuxippus has but now alledg'd,by making Love to 10 
all 
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all one with inordinate deſire, that hurrys the Soul to In- 
temperance. Not that it is his Opinion, but only what 
he has frequently heard from Men moroſe, and no way 
addicted to Love. Of which there are ſome who Mar- 
rying poor filly Women, for the ſake of ſome petty 
Portion, and having nothing to do with them and their 
Money, but to make them perpetual Drudges in piti- 
ful Mechanic Employments, are every day brawling and 
quarrelling with them. Others more deſirous of Chil- 
dren then of Wives, like Gra ſhoppers thatſpill their Seed 
upon Squills or ſome ſuch like Herb, diſcharge their 
luſt in haſt upon the next they meet with, and having 
reap'd the Fruit they ſought for, bid Marriage farewel, 
or elſe regard it not at all, neither caring to Love,nor 
be belov'd. And in my Opinion the Words 54gyar and. 
cigyarder, which ſignifies dearly to love and dearly to be 
beloꝛꝰd again, differing but one Letter from $4yay 
which ſignifies to contain, or endure, ſeem to me to 


3 import and denote, that mutual kindneſs which is call'd 


Conjugal, and is intermix'd by time and cuſtom with 


_ neceſſity. But in that ſame Wedlock which Love ſup- 
ports and inſpires,as in Plato's Common-wealth, there 
will be no ſuch Language as Thine and Mine, For pro- 


perly to ſpeak, there is no Community of Goods among 


all Friends; only where two Friends, though ſever'd in 
Body, yet having their Souls melted, and as it were 


twiſted together, and neither being deſirous, nor be- 
lieving themſelves to be two ſeparate Perſons, live in 
mutal reſpe& and reverence, which is the chiefeſt 
happineſs of Wedlock. But where the Law conſtrains 
beyond the freedom of the Wall, or where we are re- 


ſtrain'd by ſhame or fear, 


And many other Curbs that looſe deſire, 
And lawleſs frisks of wanton heat require, 


There it is requiſite that they who are coupÞd inMatri- 
mony fhould have a ſtrict guard upon themſelves, 
Whereas inLove there is ſo muchContinency, ſo much 
Modeſty, and fo much of loyal Affection, that if it 
happen upon an Intemperate and Laſciyious Soul, it is 
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thereby diverted from all other Amours, and by cut. 


ting of all malepart Boldneſs, and bringing down the 


Inſolence of Imperious Pride; inſtead of which it in- 


troduces modeſt Baſhfulneſs, Silence and Submiſſion, 
and adorning it with decent and becoming Behaviour, 


makes it for ever after the obedient Obſerver of one 


Lover. Moſt certainly you have heard of that celebra- 
ted, and highly courted Curtiſan Lais, how her Beau- 


ty inflam'd all Greece, or rather how two Seas ſtrove for 
her. This famous Beauty being ſeiz'd with an ardent 


Affection for Hippolochus the Theſſalian, leaving the 
Acrocorintbus, as the Poet deſcribes it, 1 5 


Mh Sea. green Water all eacompaſs'd round, 
And privately avoiding the great Army, as I may fo 


call it, of thoſe that courted her Favour, withdrew her 
ſelf modeſtly ro the Enjoyment of him only in the Ci- 


ty of Megalopolis, where the Women incens'd with Jea- 


lonſie, and envying her ſurpaſſing Beauty, dragg'd her 


Into the Temple of Venus, and there ſton'd her to 


Death. For which reaſon it is call'd to this Day the 
Temple of Venus the Murdreſs. We our ſelves have 
known ſeveral young Damſels, little better than Slaves, 
who never would ſubmit to the Embraces of their Ma- 


ſters, aud private Perſons, who have diſdain'd the Com- 


pany of Qneens, when Love had the abſolute Dominion 
of their Hearts. For, as in Rome, when there is a Dicta- 
tor choſen, all other chief Magiſtrates lay down their 
Offices, fo all ſuch Perſons, where Love is truly predo- 
minant, are immediately free and manumirted from all 


other Lords and Maſters, and afterwards live like Vo- 
tar ies to ſome particular Deity. And indeed a vertuous 
and generous Lady, once link'd to her lawful Husband 
by an unfeigned Affection, will ſooner chooſe the Em- 
braces of Wolves and Dragons, than to be the Bed- 
teliow of any other Perſon whatſoever but her only 
Spouſe. Of which, although we might Produce Ex- 


amples without Number, yet among you that are of 
the fame Country where Cupid was born, and keep 
him Company at all his Feſtivals and Dancing Matches, 
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it will not be from the Purpoſe to relate the Story of 
Kamma the Galatian. For ſhe being a Woman of tranſ- 


cendent Beauty, and marry'd to Sinatus, the Tetrach 


Sinoriæ, one of the moſt powerful Men 1a all Galatia, 
fell deſperately in Love with her, and that he might 
enjoy her, murdered her Husband Sinatus, ſince he 


could nor prevail with her either by Force or Perſwaſi- 


on, while her Husband was alive. Thereupon Kamma 
having no other Sanctuary for the Preſervation of her 


Chaſtity, nor Conſolation in her Affliction, retir'd to 


the Temple of Diana, where ſhe remain'd a Votareſs to 
the Goddeſs, not admitting any Perſon ſo much as to 
ſpeak to her, though ſhe had many Suitors that ſought. 
her in Wedlock But when Syzorix boldly preſum'd to 
put the Queſtion to her, ſhe neither ſeem'd to reject his 


Motion, neither did ſhe upbraid him with the Crime he 


had committed, as if he had been induc'd to perpetrate 
ſo vile an Act, not out of any malicious intent to Sina- 


tus, but meerly out of a pure and ardent Love and Af- 


fection to her. Thereupon he came with greater Confi- 


dence, and demanded her in Marriage. She on the o- 
ther ſide, met him no leſs chearfully, and leading him 


by the Hand to the Altar of the Goddeſs, after ſhe 
had pour'd forth a ſmall quantity of Hydromel, well 


temper'd with a rank Poy ſon, as it were an Atonement 


offering to the Goddeſs, fhe drank off the one half of. 


that which remain'd her ſelf, and gave the other half to 


the Galatian. And then, ſo ſoon as ſhe ſaw he had 


drank it off, ſhe gave a loud Groan, and calling her 


deceas d Husband by his Name, This Day, ſaid ſhe, my 


moſt dear and beloved Husband, I have long expected, as 


having liv'd, depriv'd of thee, a deſolate and comfortleſs 
Life : but now receive me joyfully; for, for thy Sake I haue 
reveng d my ſelf upon the moſt wicked among Men, willing 


to have liv'd nith thee, and now no leſs rejozcing to dye 


with him, Thus Synoris being carry'd out of the Tem- 
ple, ſoon after expir'd, but Xamma ſurviving him Day 
and a Night, is reported to have dy'd with an extraor- 
dinary Reſolution and Cheat fulneſs of Spirit. Now in 
regard there have been many ſuch, as well among us as 
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Vol. IV. 
among the Barbarians, who can bear with thoſe that re- 
proach Venus, that being coupl d and preſent with Love, 
ſhe becomes a Hindrance of Friendſhip ? Whereas any 
ſober and conſiderate Perſon, may rather revile the 


Company of Male with Male, and juſtly call it Intem- 


perance and Laſciviouſneſs. 
A vile Aſfront to Nature, no Effect 


5 Of lovely Venus, or of chaſte Reſpect. T4 
And therefore as for thoſethat willingly proſtitute their 


Bodies, we look upon 'em to be the moſt wicked and 
flagitious Perſons in the World, void of Fidelity, nei- 
ther endu'd with Modeſty nor any thing of Friendſhip, 
and but too truly and really, according to Sophocles, 

They who n&er had ſuch Friends as theſe, 

Belive their Bleſſing double, EL 
And they that bave em, pray the Gods 
To rid 'em of the Trouble. 


And as for thoſe, who not being by Nature Lewd and 


Wicked, were circumvented & forc'd to proſtitute them- 
ſelves, they deſiſt in a perfectHatred and Deteſtation of 


no Men more than thoſe that deluded aud flatter'd 
dem into ſo vile an Act, and bitterly revenge themſelves 

when they find an Opportunity. For Crates kill'd Ar- 
chilnus, who had rid him in his Youth, and Pytholaus 


flew Alexander the Pherean. Periander, Tyrant of the 


Ambraciætes, ask'd his Minion, whether he were with 
Child or no? Which the Lad took ſo heinouſly, that he 
ſtab'd him. Whereas among Women that are mar- 


ry'd, theſe are but the Beginnings of Friendſhip, as it 


were, a communicating and imparting ot Great and Sa- 


_ cred Myſteries. The Pleaſure of Coition is the leaſt 


thing; but the Honour, the Submiſſion to mutual Love 


and Fidelity, which daily germinates from this, convince. 
us, that neither the Delphians rav'd, who gave the 
Name of Harma, or a Chariot to Venus; nor that Homer 


was in an Error, WO call'd the Conjunction of Man 
and Woman, by the Name of Friendſhip: But that 


Sclon was a Lawgiver the moſt experienc'd in Conjugal 


Affairs; 
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Affairs; who decreed, that a Husband ſhould lye with 
his Wife thrice a Month at leaſt, not for Pleaſures Sake, 
but that asCities renew their Treaties one with another 
at ſich a time, ſo that the Alliance of Matrimony 
might be renew'd by the Diſcontinuance of ChaſteEn- 
joyment. But you will fay, there are many Men in 
Love with Women that act amiſs and furiouſly. But 
are there not more Enormities committed by thoſe that 
are enamour'd upon Boys? But though there is a Raging 
Paſſion aſter Boys, as well as a Dotage upon Women, 
yet can neither be truly ſaid to be truly Love. And 
therefore it is an Abſurdity to aver, that Women are 
not capable of other Vertues, as well as Love. For not 
to ſpeak of ſo many Signals for their Chaſtity, Pru- 
dence and Fidelity ; we find othersno leſs Eminent for 
their Juſtice, Fortitude, Reſolution and Magnanimity : 
after all which, to tax them of being incapable of Friend- 
mip only, is a hard Caſe. For they are naturally Lo- 
vers of their Children, affectionate to their Husband ; 
and this ſame Natural Affection of theirs, like a fertile 
soil, as it is capable of Friend ſnip; ſo it is no leſs pliable 
to perſwaſion nor leſs accompanied with all the Graces. 
But as Poetry adapting to Speech the Conditements of 
Rythm, Meaſure and charming Expreſſion, renders 
the wholſom and inſtructive Part of it ſo much the 
more moving, and the noxious Part ſo much the 
more apt to corrupt the Mind; ſo Nature having 
adorn'd a Woman with the Charms of Beauty and per- 
ſwaſive Language, a Laſcivious Woman makes ule of 
theſe Perfections to pleaſe her ſelf and deceive others; 
but in a Modeſt and Sober Woman, they work won 
ders towards the gaining and fixing the good will and 
favour of her Husband. Therefore Plato exhorted Xeno- 
_ crates, otherwiſe generous and brave, but very moroſe 
in his humour, to ſacrifice to the Graces; but he would 
have exhorted a Vertuous and Modeſt Woman to Sa- 
crifice, to Love, for his propitious favour to her Mar- 
riage, in ordering it ſo, that her behaviour may prove à 
ſufficient Charm to keep her Husband at Home, or if 
he ill be upon his Rambles after other Women, he may 
be forc'd to exclaim, as in the Comedy, - Curſe 
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8 Of Love. Vol IV. 


Curſe to this Rage of Mine, ſo given to roam: 
What a gcod Wife do I abuſe at Home? 


For in Wedlock, to love is a far greater bleſſing then 
to be belov'd. For it preſerves and keeps People from 
falling into many Errors, eſpecially thoſe that corrupt 
and ruin Matrimonyzfor as for thoſe paſſionate affections, 
which at the beginning of Cojugal Love raiſe certain 
Fits which are ſomew hat ſharp and biting, moſt fortu- 
nate Xvexipps,l would not have you fear them, or any 
Ulcer or Scarification which they will produce. Though 
perhaps it would not be amiſs if it ſhould colt ye ſome 

{mall wound to be joyn'd to a vertuous Woman, like 
Trees that grow together, when grafted by Incition 
upon a proper Stock. The beginning of Conception 
it ſelf, is a kind of Exulceration; for there can be no 
mixture of things that do not ſuffer reciprocally one 
from the other. The very Mathematical Rudiments 
do not a little perplex little Childrenat the firſt;as Phi- 
loſophy troubles the Brains of Young beginners, though 

grown to maturity of Years;ſo neither docs this corro- 
ding humour alway remain among Lovers, no more 
then thoſe firſt unpleaſantueſſes among Scholars and 
Students. Inſomuch that a Man would think that Love 
at firſt reſembl'd the mixture of two Liquors, which 
when they once begin to incorporate by their Ebulliti- 
on diſcover ſome little diſguſts; for ſo Love at the 
beginning bubbles up with a kind of Effervency, till be- 
ing > ſettÞ'd and purity'd , it acquires a firm and ſtable 
Conſtitution. For this indeed is properly that kind of 
mixture, which is call'd the Mixture of the whole 
through the whole; whereas the Love of other 
Friends converſ ing and living ; together, 1 is like the 
touches and interweavings of Er :p:icurus's Atomszſubject 
to raptures and ſeparations, but can never compoſe ſuch 
a Union as proceeds from Love, aſſiſting conjugal 
Society. For neither are the Pleaſures receiv'd from 
any other Love ſo g great, nor the benefits ſo laſting 
one from another, nor is theGlory and l of any 
other eee ſo noble and dchrable 
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As when the Man and Wife a Board aad Bed 
Under one Roof a Life of Concord lead. 


More eſpecially where it is a thing warranted by Law, 
while Nature ſhews us that even the Gods themſelves 


ſtood in need of Love, for the ſake of common Pro- 


creation. Thus the Poets tell us that Heaven was in 
Love with the Earth, and the Natural Philoſophers are 


of Opinion that the Sun is in Love with the Moon, that 
they copulate every Month, and that the Moon Con- 


ceives by vertue of that Conjunction: and it would of 
neceſſity follow, that the Earth which is the common 


Mother of all Mankind, of all Animals and of all 


manner of Plants, would one day ceaſe and be extin- 
guiſh'd, ſhould that ſame Ardent Love and Deſire, in- 
fus'd by the God forſake the Matter, and that Matter 
ceaſe to purſue and laſt after the Principles and Moti- 
ons of Generationnsn: 1 ; 

But that we may not ſeem to wander too far, or ſpend 


our time in Trifles, you your ſelves are not ignorant 


that theſe Padiraſt ies are by many ſaid to be moſt incer- 


tain and the leaſt durable things ia the World, and de- 
rided by thoſe that make uſe of them, who affirm the 
- Friendſhip of Boys to be like an Egg divided into three 


Parts: & theLovers themſelves are like the wandring Scy- 
thians,who having ſpent their Spring in flowry & verdant 
Paſtures, preſently diſlodge from thence, as out of aun Ene- 
mies Country. And Bio the Sophiſter was yet more ſnarp 


and Satyrical, when he call'd the Beards of young and 


beautiful Stripliags by the Names of Harmodii, and 
Ariſtogitons, as being by that fair budding ſhow of Man- 
hood, deliver'd from the Tyranny of their Lovers. 
But theſe imputations are not charg'd upon trueLovers. 
Elegant therefore was that which was ſaid by Euripides: 
For as he was clipping and embracing the fair Agatho, 
juſt as the Down began to ſprout forth upon his Chin, 
he cry'd that the very Autumn of lovely Youths was plea- 


ſins and delightful. Bur I ſay more than this, that the 
Love ot vertuous Women does not decay wich the Wr in- 


Kles chat appear upon their Faces, but remains and en- 
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N Of Love. Vol. IV. 
dures to their Graves and Monuments. Then again, 


we ſhall find but few Male-Couples of True Lovers ; 
but thouſands of Men and Women conjoyn'd together 


in Wedlock, who have reciprocally and inviolably ob- 


ſerv'd a Community of Affection and Loyalty to the end 
of their Lives. I ſhall only inſtance one Example, which 
happen'd in our time, during the Reign of Cæſar YVeſ- 
paſian. Julius who was the firſt that occaſioned the 
Revolt in Galatia among many other Confederates 
in the Rebellion had one Sabinus, a Young Gentleman, 


of no mean Spirit, and for Fame and Riches, infe- 
rior to none. But having undertaken a very difficult 
enterprize they miſcarry'd , and therefore expecting 
nothing but Death by the hand of Juſtice, ſome of 
them kilPd themſelves, others made their Eſcapes as 


well as they could; and as for Sabinus he had all the 


Opportunities that could be to ſave himſelf by flying to 


the Babarians. But he had Marry'd a Lady, the belt of 
Women, which they call'd by the Name of Empone, as 
much as to ſay, in theGreek Language, a Heroe/s.T his 
Woman it was not in his Power to leave, neither could 


he carry her conveniently along with him. Having 


therefore in the Country certain Vaults or Cellars un- 


der ground, where he had hid his Treaſures and 
Moveables of preateſt value, which were only 
known to two of his freed Bondmen, he diſmiſs'd all 


The reſt of his Servants, as if he had intended to have 


 poyſon'd himſelf, and taking along with him his two 
faithful and truſty Servants, he hid himſelf in one of the 


Vaults, and ſent another of his entranchiz'd Attendants, 
whoſe Name was Martialus, to tell his Wife, that her 
Husband had poyſon'd himſelf, and that the Houſe and 


his Corps were both burnt together, deſigning by the 
Lamentation and unfeigned Grtef of his Wife, to make 


the Report of his Death the more caſily believ'd , 


| which fell out according to his Wiſh. For the Lady, 


fo ſ:on as ſhe heard the News, threw her ſelf upon the 


Floor, and therefore continu'd for three days together, 
without Meat er Drink, making the moſt bitter out- 


erys.and bewayling her loſs with all the marks of a rea 
Ian! 1 ad 
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and unfeigned Anguiſh, which Sabinus underſtanding, 
and fearing her Sorrow might prevail with her to lay 
violent hands upon hei ſelf, he order'd the ſame Martia- 
lus to tell her he was yet alive, and lay hid in ſuch a 
place; however that ſhe ſhould for a while continue her 
Mourning and be ſure ſo to counterfeit her Grief, that 
ſhe ſhould not be diſcover'd. And indeed in all other 
things the Lady acted her Part ſo well, and managed 
her Paſſion to that degree, that no Woman could do it 
better. But having ſtill a longing deſire to ſee her 
Husband, ſhe went to him 1n the Night, and return'd 
again ſo privately, that no body took any notice of her. 
And thus ſhe continu'd keeping him Company for ſeven 
Months together, that it might be ſaid todiffer very little 
from living in Hell itſelf. Where after ſhe had ſo ſtrange- 
ly diſguis'd Sabinus with a falſe Head of Hair, and ſuch 
odd ſort of Habit, that it was impoſſible for him to 
he known, ſhe carry'd him to Rome along with her un- 
diſcover'd to ſeveral that met him. But not being able 
to obtain his Pardon, ſhe return'd with him back to his 
Den, and for many Years convers'd with him under 
Ground ; only between whiles ſhe went to the City, 
and there ſhew'd her ſelf in Public to ſeveral Ladys 
her Friends and Familiar Acquaintance.But that which 
was the moſt incredible of all things, ſhe ſo order'd her 
buſines, that none of them perceiv'd her being with 
Child, though ſhe was very big at the ſame time. 
For ſuch is the Nature of that ſame Oyntment where- 
with the women anoyat their Hair to make it of a 
Colour ſhining like Gold, that by the Fatneſs and Ovli- 
neſs of it, it plumps and ſwells up the Fleſh of the 
Body, and brings it up to an Emporpoznt : So that the 
Lady no leſs liberal of her Oyntment, then ſhe was dili- 
gent to chafe and rub her Body limb by limb, by the 
- proportionable riſing and ſwelling of her Flcih in 
every Part, conceal'd the {welling of her Belly: and 
When ſhe came to be diliver'd, the endur'd the Pains 
of her Child-bearing alone by her ſelf; like a Lioneſs 
hiding her ſelf in her Den with her Husband, and there, 
as I may ſay, bred up in private her two Male W helps; 
e for 
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for at that time ſhe was deliver'd of two Boys, Of 
which there was one who was ſlain in AÆgypt: the other 
whoſe Name was allo Sabinus, was bur very lately with 
us at Delphi. For this reaſon Ceſar put the Lady to 
death; but dearly paid for the Murder, by the utter 
extirpation of his whole Poſterity, which in a ſhort 
time after was ntterly cut off from the Face of the 
Earth. For during his whole Reign, there was not 
a more crue] and ſavage Act committed; neither was 
there any other Spactacle, which in all probability the 
Gods and Dæmons more deteſted; or from which they 
turn'd away their Eyes in Abomination of the Sight: Be- 
ſides that ſhe abated the compaſſion of the Spectators by 
the ſtoutneſs of her Behaviour and the Grandeur of her 
Ucterance, then which there was nothing more exaſpe- 
rated Veſpaſian; when deſpair ing of her Husband's Pardon, 
ſhe did as it were challenge the Emperor to exchange her 
Life for his; telling him withal, that ſne accounted it 
a far greater Pleaſure to have liv'd in darkneſs under 
gronnd, than to ſee him Reign in his Splendor. 
Here, as my Father told me, ended the Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Love, they being now got pretty near to Theſpiæ; 
ar what time they ſaw coming a good round pace 
toward them one of Pifras's Friends, by Name Diogenes; 
to whom when Soclarus, while he was yet at a diſtance, 
cry'd out, No tydings of War, Diogenes, I hope? No, 
no, ſaid he, that ne'er can be ata Wedding; and there- 
fore mend your pace, for the Nuptial Sacrifice ſtays 
only for your coming. And to tel] ye the Truth, all 
the reſt of the Company were excceding glad, only 
 Zenxipprs ſeemed to be a little moody. And yet he 
was the firſt who when he came to the concluſion, ap- 
; prov'd what Iſncnodora had done; and at the fame time 
1 putting on 2 Garland upon his Head, and throwing a 
! White Nuptial Robe about his Shonlders, marcl'd be- 
| fore all the Company through the Market-place, to 
give thanks to the God of Love. Well done, by Jupi- 
er, come away, come away then, cry'd my Farher, ' 
that we may Laugh and be Merry with 1 
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and adore the Deity, ſo Apparently and Propitiouſly 
preſent with his Favour and Approbation of the 
Wedding. = | 8 


| Five Trazical Hiſtories of Ebbe 
Tranſlated from the Greek, by Sir A. I. 


N Aliartus, which is a City of Bæotia, liv'd a Young, 
Damſel, of ſurpaſſing Beauty, whoſe Name 
was Ariſtoclia, the Daughter of Theophanes. This 
Lady was courted by Straton an Orchomenian, 

and Caliſthenes of Haliartus; But Straton was the more 

Wealthy of the two, and more enamour'd of the Vir- 

gin. For he had ſeen her Bathing her ſelf in the Foun- 

tain of Ercyne, which is in Lebadia,againſt the Time that 
| ſhe was to celebrate the () Sacred Pannier as an Offer- 

ing to Jupiter the King. But the Virgin her ſelf had a 

greater Affection for Caliſthenes, for that he was more 

nearly ally'd to her. In this caſe, her Father Theopha- 
nes not knowing well what to do (for he was afraid of 

Straton, who had the Advantage both of Noble Birth 


(2) This Pannier was of pure Gold, fill'd with all the Firſt Fruits 
of the Seaſon, and was carry'd by Virgins that were come to Ma- 
turity, though not in Honour of ꝓupiter, but of Bacchus, as Dam ar- 
athus athrms. Others ſay, that thoſe Panniers were fill'd by the No- 
bler dort of | Athenian Virgins, with ſuch things asthey had wrought 
with moſt Beauty and Curiolity, and offer'd to Diana, ſignity ing 
thereby that they were weary of their Virginity, and deſir'd to 


change their Courſe of Life, _ ' 


"and 
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and Riches above all the Reſt of the Bæotians) reſoly'd 


to refer the Choice to the Oracle of Jupiter Tropho- 
nius. On the other ſide, Straton (for he was made be- 


lieve by ſome of the Virgin's familiar Acquaintance, 


that his Miſtriſs had the greateſt Kindneſs for him)ear- 
neſtly deſir'd to refer the Matter to the Election of 
the Virgin her ſelf. But when Theophanes put the Que- 
ſtion to his Daughter in a great Aſſembly ot all the 
Friends of all Parties; ſoit fell out that the Damſel pre- 


ferr'd Calliſthenes. Thereupon it preſently appear'd in 


Straton'sCountenance, how much he was diſguſted at the 


Indignity he had receiv'd. However, two days after he 
came to Theophanes andCall:ſthenes, requeſting the Conti- 
nuance of their Friendſhip, notwithſtanding that ſome _ 
Demons had envy'd him the Happineſs of his intended 
Marriage. Who 1o well approv'd his Propoſal, that they 
invited him to the Wedding and the Nuptial Feaſt. But 


he in the mean time having muſter'd together a great 
Number of hisFriends,together with a numerous Troo 


of his own Servants, whom he ſecretly diſpers'd and dif- 
pos'd up and down in Places proper for his Purpoſe, 
watch'd hisOpportunity ſo well, that as theDamſel was 


going down, according to theCuſtom of the Country, to 


the Fountain, calFd Ciſſoeſſa, there to pay her Offerings 


totheNymphs before her Wedding-day, he and hisAc- 


complices rufning out of their Embu/cado,ſerz?d upon the 
Virgin, whom Strato held faſt and pull'd to himſelf. On 


the other ſide, Calliſthenes, with thoſe that were about 


him, as it is eaſie to be believ'd, flew with all ſpeed to 
herRelief; and in this fatal Conteſt, while the one tugg d, 
and the Yother hawld, the unhappy Damſel periſn'd. 
As for Calliſthenes, he was never ſeen any more, whether 
he lay'd violent hands upon himſelf, or whether it were 


that he left Beotia as a voluntary Exile, for no Man 


could give any account of him aſterwards. And as for 


Strato, he ſlew himſelf upon the dead Body of the un- 
tortunate Virgin. T e 
2 certain great Per ſon, whoſe Name was Phido, de- 
ſigning to make himſelt Lord of the whole Peloponneſus, 


aud more eſpecially deſirous that Argos, being his Native 


Coun- 
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Country, ſhould be the Metropolis of all the reſt, re- 
ſolv'd to reduce the Corinthians under his Subjection. To 
this purpoſe he ſent to them, to demand a Levy of a2 
thouſand young Gentlemen, the moſt Valiant, and the 
Chiefeſt, in the Prime of their Age, in the whole City. 
Accordingly they ſent him a thouſand young Sparks, 
brisk and gallant, under the leading of Deæ ander, 
whom they choſe to be their Captain. But Phido, de- 
ſigning nothing more then the Maſſacre of theſe Gen- 
tlemen, to the end he might the more eaſily make him- 
ſelf Maſter of Corinth, enfeebl'd by ſo great a Loſs (as 
being by the Scituation of it, the only. Bulwark to 
guard the Entrance into Peloponneſus) imparted thisCon- | 
trivance of his to ſeveral of his Confideats, in Which 
Number, was one whoſe Name was Abro, who having 
been formerly acquainted. and familiarly entertained by 

De ander, diſcover'd the whole Conſpiracy to hisFriend 
in acknowledgment of hisKindneſs. By which means, the 
Phli aſis, before they fell into the Embuſtado, retreated and 
got fate to Corinth. Phids thus diſappointed, made all 
the inquiry imaginable, to find out who it was that had 
betray'd and diſcover'd his Deſign. Which Abro under- 
ſtanding, fled to Corinth with his Wife and all bis Fa- 
mily, and ſettl'd bimſelf in Meliſſas, a certain Villaga 
in the Territory of the Corinthians. There he begat a 
Son, whem he named Meliſſus, from the Name of the 
Place where he was born. I he Son of this Meliſſus was 
Actæon, the lovelieſt and moſt modeſt of all the Strip- _ 
lings of his Age. For which reaſon there were (cveral 
that tell in Love with him, but none with ſo much Ar- 
dour as Archias, being of the Race of the Heraclide, , 
and for Wealth and Authority, the greateſt Perſon "in 
all Corinth. This Arobias, when he tound that no fair 
Means and Perſwaſions would prevail upon the young 
Lad, refoly'd to raviſh him away by Force, To Which 
purpoſe he invited himſelf to Adellifſas's: Houle, as it 
were, :0 make Merry, accompany'd with a great num⸗ 
ber of his Friends and Ser vagts, and by their Aſſiſtance, 
made an Aitempt to carry away thegody by Violence. But 
the Father and his Friends oppofling the Rape, and che 
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and Riches above all the Reſt of the Bæotians) reſolv'd 
to refer the Choice to the Oracle of Jupiter Tropho- 
nius. On the other ſide, Straton (for he was made be- 
lieve by ſome of the Virgin's familiar Acquaintance, 
that his Miſtriſs had the greateſt Kindneſs for him)ear- 


neſtly deſir'd to refer the Matter to the Election of 
the Virgin her ſelf. But when Theophanes put the Que- 


ſtion to his Daughter in a great Aſſembly ot all the 
Friends of all Parties; ſoit fell out that the Damſel pre- 
ferr'd Calliſthenes. Thereupon it preſently appear'd in 


Straton'sCountenance, how much he was diſguſted at the 
Indignity he had receiv'd. However, two days after he 


came to Theophanes andCalliſthenes, requeſting the Conti- 
nuance of their Friendſhip, notwithſtanding that ſome 


Demons had envy d him the Happineſs of his intended 


Marriage. Who ſo well approv'd his Propoſal, that they 
invited him to the Wedding and the Nuptial Feaſt. But 


he in the mean time having muſter'd together a great 


Number of hisFriends,together with a numerous Troop 


of his own Servants, whom he ſecretly diſpers'd and diſ- | 


pos'd up and down in Places proper for his Purpoſe, 


watch'd his Opportunity ſo well, that as theDamſel was 


going down, according to the Cuſtom of the Country, to 


the Fountain, cal'd Ciſſoeſſa, there to pay her Offerings 


to the Nymphs before her Wedding-day, he and his Ac- 


complices ruſhing out of their Embu/cado,ſerz'd upon the 


Virgin, whom Strato held faſt and pull'd to himſelf. on 
the other ſide, Calliſthenes, with thoſe that were about 
him, as it is eaſie to be believ'd, flew with all ſpeed to 
her Relief, and in this fatal Conteſt, while the one tugg'd, 
and the t'other haw d, the unhappy Damſel periſh'd. 
As for Calliſthenes, he was never ſeen any more, whether 


he lay'd violent hands upon himſelf, or whether it were 


chat he left Beotia as a voluntary Exile, for no Man 
could give any account of him atterwards. And as for 
Strato, he {lew himſelf upon the dead Body of the un- 
fortunate Virgin. e e „ 

A certain great Per ſon, whoſe Name was Phido, de- 
ſigning to make himſelft Lord of the whole Peloponneſus, 


aud more eſpecially deſirous that Argos, being his Native 


Coun- 
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ſolvꝰd to reduce the Corinthians under his Subjection. To 
this purpoſe he ſent to them, to demand a Levy of a 
thouſand young Gentlemen, the moſt Valiant, and the 
Chiefeſt, in the Prime of their Age, in the whole City. 
Accordingly they ſent hima thouſand young Sparks, 
brisk and gallant, under the leading of Dexander, 


# whom they choſe to be their Captain. But Phido, de- 


ſizaing nothing more then the Maſſacre of theſe Gen- 
tlemen, to the end he might the more eaſily make him- © 
ſelf Maſter of Corinth, enfeebl'd by ſo great a Loſs (as 


| | being by the Scituation of it, the only Bulwark to 


gnard the Entrance into Peloponneſus) imparted thisCon- 


trirance of his to ſeveral of his Confidents, in which 
Number, was one whoſe Name was Abro, who having 


been formerly acquainted. and familiarly entertained by 


De ander, diſcover'd the whole Conſpiracy to hisFriend 


in acknowledgment of hisKindneſs. By which means, the 
Phliaſis, before they fell into the Embuſtado, retreated and 
got late to Corinth. Phids thus diſappointed, made all 


the inquiry imaginable, to find out who it was that had 


betray'd and diſcover'd his Deſign. Which Abro under- 
ſtanding, fled to Corinth with his Wife and all bis Fa- 


milly, and ſettl'd bimſelf in Meliſſas, a certain Village 


in the Territory of the Corinthians. There he begat a 
Son, hem he named Mel iſſus, from the Name of the 


place where he was born. ' he Son of this Acliſſus was 


Actæon, the lovelieſt and moſt modeſt of all the Strip- 
lings of his Age. For which reaſon there were ſeveral 
that tell in Love with him, but none with ſo much Ar- 


dour as Archias, being of the Race of the Heraclids, 


and for Wealth and Authority, the greateſt Perſon in 
all Corinth. This Archi as, when he found that no fait 
Means and Perſwaſions would prevail upon the young 
Lad, reſolv'd to raviſh him away by Force, To which 
purpoſe he invited hinifelf to Adellifſus's Houle, as it 
were, 0 make Merry, accompany'd with a great num 
ber of his Friends and Servaats, and by their Aſſiſtance, 
made an Attempt to carry away theBody by Violence. But 
the Father and his Friends oppolling the Rape, and the 
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Neighbours coming in to che Reſcue of the Child, poor 
Afton, between the one and the other, was pull'd and 
hawPd toDeath;and Archia; with hisCompany departed. 


Upon this, Meliſſu carry'd the Murther'd Body of his Son 


into the Market place of Corinth, and there expoling 
him to publick View, demanded Juſtice to be done up- 
on the Murtherers. But finding that the Corinthiaus only 


pity'd his Condition, without taking any further notice 


of the Matter, he return'd home, and waited for the 


Grand Aſſembly of the Greeks at Iſthmus. At what 
time, getting up to the very Top of Neptune's Temple, 
he exclaim'd againſt the whole Race of the Bacchiadæ, 
and after he had made a publick Relation of the good 


Service which his Father Abro had done the Corinthians, 


he invok'd the Vengeance of the Gods, and preſently 
threw himſelf headlong among the Rocks. Soon after 
the Corinthians being plagu'd with a moſt terrible 


Drought, upon which enſu d a violent Famine, ſent to 


the Oracle, to know by what means they might be de- 
| liver'd from their Calamity. To whom the Deity 


made anſwer, that it was Nertuness Wrath, which 


would not ccaſc till they had reveng'd the Death of 
Aten; which Archias herring (for he was one of thoſe 
that were ſent to the Oracle) he never return'd again to 


Corinth, but Sailing intoSicily, built there the City of Sy- 
raci e, where after he was become the Father of two 
Daughters, Ort gia and Syracuſſa, he was treacherouſly 


ain by Telephns, whom he had preternaturally abus d 


in his Youth, and who, having the Command of a 
Ship, Sail'd along with him into Sicib). e 
A certain poor Man, Skedaſns by Name liv'd at 


Leuctra, a ſmall Village in the Territory of the Theſpians 
and had two Daughters, Hippo and Mileſia; or as others 
lay, Theano and Euxippe. This Skedaſus was a very 
good Man, and to the Extent of his Fortune, very 
Hoſpitable to Strangers. Which was the realon that 


moſt readily and gladly he entertain'd two youngGentle- 


men of Sparta, that came to lodge at his Houſe. Who 
filling in Love with the Virgins, yet were ſo over-awd 


by the Kindneſs that Stea?/us had ſhew'd them, boot 
5 they 
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they durſt not make any rude Attempt for that time. 
The next Morning therefore they went directly to the 
City of Pelphos; where after they had copſulted the O- 
racle, touching ſuch Queſtions as they had to put, they 
return d homeward, and travelling through Bæotia, 
ſtopp'd again at Skedaſus's Houſe, who happen'd at that 
time, not to be at Leuctra. However, his Daughters, 
according to that Education to which their Father had 
accuſtom'd them, gave the ſame entertainment to the 
Strangers, as if their Father had been at Home. But 
ſuch was the perſidious Ingratitude of theſe Gueſts, that 
finding the Virgins alone, they raviſh'd, and by force 
deflowr'd the Damſels; and which was worſe, percely- 
ing them lamenting to exceſs the undeſerv'd Injury tney 


had receiv'd, the Raviſhers murther'd 'em, and after 
they had thrown their Bodies into a Well, went their 


ways. Soon after Skedaſus returning Home, miſS'd 
both his Daughters, but all things elſe he found ſafe and 
in order as he left them; which put him into ſuch a 


| Quandary, that he knew not what to ſay or do, till in- 
ſtructed by a little Bitch that ſeveral times in a Day 


came whining and fawning upon him, and then return'd 
to the Well; he began to ſuſpect what he found to be 
true, and ſo he drew up the dend Bedies of his Daugh- 
ters. Moreover being then inform'd by hisNeighbours, 
that they had ſeen the two Lacedemonian Gentlemen 
winch he had entertain'd ſome time before, go into 
his Houſe, he gueſs'd them to be the perſons who had 
committed the Fact, for that they would be always 


praiſing the Virgins when they lodg'd there before, and 


telling their Father what happy Men they would de 
that ſhould have the good Fortune to marry them. 
Thereupon away he went toLacedemonian, witha Re ſo- 
lution to make his Complaint to the Ephori; but being 
benighted in the Territory of Alg he put into a pub- 
lick Houſe, where he found another Old Man, of the 
City of Oreum, in the Province of Heſtzeas, whom 
when he heard >igihng and Curſing the Latedemoni ant, 


Skedaſus ask'd hin what Injury the Lat ede moni ans bad 


done him? In anſwer to which, the Old Man Zaye him 
; i > oy © . | chis 


this Account: I am, ſaid he, 4 Subject to the Lacedæ- 


monians, ly whom, Ariſtodemus was ſent to Oreum, to be 
Covernour of that Place, where he committed ſeveral Outra- 
Ces and Savage Enormities. Among the reſt, being fallen in 
Love with my Son, when he could by no fair means proc ure 


his Conſent, he endeavour'dto carry him away by man Force 


out of the Wreſtling-place : But rhe Preſident of the Excr- 
ciſes oppoſing him, with the Aſſiſtance, of ſeveral of the 


Young Men Ariſtodemus was conſtrain'd to ret ire; but the 


next Day having provided a Galley to be in readineſs, he 


raviſh'd away my Son and ſailing from Oreum to the oppo- 
_ ſite Continent, exdeavour'd, when he had the Bey, there to 
abu'e his Body, and becauſe the Lad refus'd to ſubmit to his 
Luft, cnt the Child's Throat. Upon his Return, he made a 
great Feaſt at Oreum, to which he invited all his Friends, 


In the mean while, I being ſoow inform'd of the ſad Acci- 
dent, preſently went and interr'd the Body; and having ſo 
done, I made haſt to Sparta, and prefer d my Complaint 
40 the Epori, but they gave no Anſwer, nor took any notice 
„ SS - Tere IS = pe 
Sledaſus having heard this Relation, remain'd very 


muck dejected, believing he ſhogld have no better Suc- 
ceſs. However, in his Turn, he gave an Account to 


the Stranger of his own {2d Miſchance; which when 
he had done, the Stranger advis'd him not to com- 


plain to the Ephori, but to return to his own Country, 


and erect a Monument for his two Daughters. But 
Skedaſzes not liking this Ads ice, went to Sparta, made 
his Caſe known to the Ephori, and demanded Juſtice, 
who taking no notice of his Complaint, away he 
went to the Kings, but they as little regarding him, 
he apply'd himſelf to every particular Citizen, and 


recommended to them the Sadneſs of his Condition. 


At length, when he ſaw nothing would do, he ran 
through the City, ſtretching forth his Hands to the 
San, and ſtamping the Ground with his Feet call'd 


upon the Furies to revenge his Cauſe ; and when he 
had done all he could, in the laſt place ſlew himſelf ; 


but afterwards the Lacedæmoni ans dearly pay'd for their 


lajuſtice. For being at that time Lords of all 1 
„ 2 ns while 
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while al the chiefeſt Cities of that ſpacicus Region were 
curb'd by their Garriſons, Fpamirondas the Thebay was 
the firſt that threw off their Yoak, and cut the Throats 
of the Garriſon that lay 1a Thebes. Upon which, the 
Lacedemonians making War upon the Revolters, the 
Thebans met them at Leufre confident of Succeſs from 
the Name of the Place, for that formerly they had 
been there deliver'd from Slavery ; at what time 
Amphiftion being driven into Exile by See came 
to the City of Thebes, and finding them Tributaries to 
the Chalcidrans, after he had ſlain Chalcodor, King of 
the Eubæans, easd them altogether of tha Burthen. In 
like manner it happen'd that the Lacedæmoni ans were 
vanquiſn'd not far from the Monument of Skedaſuss 


Daughters. It is Reported alſo that before the Fight, 


Pelopidus being, then one of the Theban Generals, and 

troubled by reaſon of ſome certain Signs that ſeend to 
portend ſomeill Event in the Battle, Skedaſus appear'd 
to him in a Dream, and bid him be of good Courage, 
for that the Laced«monians, were come to Lectura ta re- 
ceive the juit Vengeance which they ow'd to him and 
his Daughters; only the Ghoſt advis'd him, the Day 
before he encounter'd the Lacedemonians, to Sacrifice 


the Fole of a white Mare, which he ſhould find ready 


for him cloſe by his Daughters Sepuſchte. Whereup- 

on Pelopidas, while the Lacdemonians yet lay encamy” 1 
at Tega ſent certain Perſons to examin the Tryth of 
the Matter, and fiading by the Inhabitants thereaboats 
that every thigg agreed with his Dream, he ad- 
vanc'd with hisArmy boldly forward and won the. 
Phocus was a Beotian by Birth for he was born in 
the City of Cleifas) the Father of Challirrhæ who was a 


Virgin of matchleis Beauty and Modeſty, and courted 
by thirty young Gentlzmen, the Prime of the PButoian 
Nobility. Phecut tnerefore ſeeing fo many Suitors a 


bout/her, {fill preteuded one Excuſe or other to put off 


her Marriage, afraid leaſt ſome Force or other ſhould 


be pur-upon her. At length, whea he covid hold out 
ao longer, the eee offended at his dilato- 
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ry Anſwers he deſir'd them to refer it to the Pyr hi an 
Deity to make the Choice. But this the Gentlemen took 
ſo heinouſly, that they fell upon Phocus and flew him. 
In this Cumbuſtion and Tumult, the Virgin making 
her Eſcape, fled into the Country, and was as ſoon pur- 
ſu'd by the young Sparks; but lighting upon certain 
Country People that were piling up their Wheat in a 
Barn, by their Aſſiſtance ſhe ſav'd her ſelf : For the 
Country-men hid her in the Corn; fo that they who 
were in chaſe of her, paſs'd her by. The Virgin thus 
preſerv'd, kept her ſelf cloſe till the General Aſſembly 
of the Bæotians, call'd Pamboiotia, and them coming to 
SR at Coronea, ſhe there ſate as a Suppliant before 
Rather 1- the Altar of || Honian Minerva, and there 
conian. gave a full Relation of the Villany and 
on. Murther committed by her Several Sui- 
tors, diſcovering withal the Names of the Perſons, and 
Places of their Abode. The Bzorians commiſerating 
the Virgin, were no Jeſs incens'd againſt the young 

Gentlemen; who having notice of what had paſyd, fled 
to Orchomenus ʒ but being ſhut out by the Citizens, made 
their Eſcape te Hippotæ, a Village near to Helicon ſeated 
between Thebes and Coronea, where they were receiv'd 
and protected. Thither the Theban, ſent to have the 
Murtherers of Phocus deliver'd up, which the Inhabit ints 
refuſing to do, they march'd againſt the Town with a 
good Force of other Bzorians, under the Leading of 
 Phatus, then the chief Ruler of Thebes, and laying 
Siege to it, for it was a ſtrong Place, at laſt they took 
it for want of Water; and in the firſt place, having 
apprehended all the Murtherers, they ſton'd them to 
Death; then they condemn'd the Inhabitants to perpe- 
tual Slavery, broke down the Walls, ruin'd the Houſes, 
and divided the J and between theThebans andCoroneans: 
The Report goes, that the Night before Hippotæ was 
taken, there was à Voice heard from Helicon ſevera 

times uttering theſe Words, I am come; and that whe 
the thirty Rivals heard it, they knew it to be the Voict 
of Phocus; and it was ſaid moreover, that the ver 
Day the Rivals were ſton'd, the Monument of Ge 
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Man, which was erected in Cleiſas, was cover'd with 
faffron- And as Phedus, the Governor and General of 
the Thebans, was upon his March homeward from the 
Siege, News was brought him upon the Way, that bis 
Wife had brought him a Daughter, which for 
the good Omens Sake, he call'd by the Name of Ni- 
coſtrata. 
Alcippus was a Lacedemonian by Birth, who marry- 
ing Damocrita, became the Father of two Davghters. 


This Alcippus being a Perſon that always advis'd theCity 


for the beſt, and one that was always ready to ſerve his 


Country- men upon all Occaſions, was envyd by a con- 


trary Faction that bandy'd againſt him, and continually 


accusꝰd him to the Ephori, as one that endeavour'd to 


ſubvert the ancient Laws and Conſtitutions of the City, 
and never left till the Ephori had baniſh'd the Husband 
who being condemn'd, forſook the City; but when 
Damocrita and his Daughters would fain have fol- 


low'd him, they would not permit them to ſtir. More- 
over they "confiſcated his Eſtate, to deprive his Daugh- 


ters of their Portions. Nay, more then this, when 
there were ſome that courted the Daughters tor the 
Sake of their Fathers Vertue, his Enemies obtain'd a 


| Decree, whereby it was forbid that any Man ſhould 


make Love to the young Ladies, cunningly alledging, 
that the Mother had often pray'd to the Gods to fa- 


vour her Daughters with ſpeedy Wedlock to the end 
they might the ſooner bring forth Children to be 1e- 


veng'd of the Injury done their Father. Damocrira 
thus beſet, and in a freight on every fide, ſtay'd 'til 
the General Feſtival, when the Women, together with 
their Daughters, Servants and little Children Fealt in 
publick together; on which day, the Wives of the 


Magiſtrates and Perſons in Dignity, Feaſt all Night in 


a ſpacious Hall by themſelves. But then it was that 
Damocrita, with a Sword girt about her ,and taking her 


Daughters with her, went in the Night-time to the 
Temple, and watching her Opportunity, when the Wo- 
men were all buſie in the great Hall, performing the 


Myſteries of the Selewhnity. after all the Ways aud Paf- 
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ſages were ſtopp's up, ſhe fetch'd the Wood that was 
ready prepar'd for the Sacrifices appertaining to the 
Feſtival, and pill'd it againſt the doors of the Room, 
and fo ſet Fire to it. All was then ina Hurry, and the 
Men came crowding in vain to help their Wives; but 


then it was that Damocrita flew her Daughters, and up- 


on their Dead Bodies her felt. Thus the Lacedemoni- 
ans not knowing upon whom to wreck their Anger, were 
forc'd to be contented with only throwing the dead Bo- 
dies of the Mather and the Danghters without the Con- 
Fnes of their Territories. For which barbarous Act of 
theirs the Deity being highly offended plagu'd the 
I acdæ moni aus, as their Hiſtorics record with that 
moſt dreadful Earthquake, ſo remarkable to po- 
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A Difcourſe to an untedrned Prince. 
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Tyanſtated from the Greek, by Ar. John Kerſey. 


= Pia: being deſired by the Cyrenians to preſcribe to 
I them good Laws, and to fettle their Govern- 
ment, refuſed to do it; ſaying, That it was a hard, 
matter to give them any Law, whilſt they enjoyed 10 
much Proſperity ; ſince nothing is [9 fierce, arrogant 
and untameable, as a Man that thinks himſelt to 
be in a happy Condition: Wherefore it is very difficult 
to give Counſel to Princes in Matters of Government; 
for they fear to receive Advice as a thing ſceming to 
command them, leſt the Force of Reaſon ſhould ſeem 
to leſſen their Power by obliging it to ſubmit to Truth. 


Aud they conſider not the Saying of Theopompus, King 


of Sparta, who being the firſt in that 


Certain Ma- Country that joyn'd the * Ephori with 
giſtrates, whoie 


Office it was to the Kings, was reproached by his Wife, 


inſpe& the Af- becaule by this means he would leave 
faitsofthe Com- the Kingdom to his Children lefs 
mon-wealth., than he found it, to whom he replied, 


that he ſhould render it fo much the 
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greater, by how much the more firm it was; for by 


| holding the Reins of Government ſomewhat looſe, he 


avoided Envy and Danger ; nevertheleſs, ſince he 
permitted the Stream of his Power to flow ſo freely into 
other Channels, what he gave to them muſt needs be 
a Lo to himſelf. Though Philoſophy polleſſing a 
Prince as his Aſſiſtant and Keeper, by taking away the. 


Dangerous part of Fulneſs of Power, leaves the Sound. 


But many Kings and Princes fooliſhly imitate thoſe un- 
skilful Statuaries, who think to make their Images look 
Great and Fierce, if they make them much ſtradling 
and diſtended ; after the ſame manner, they, by the 
grave Tone of their Voice. ſtern Countenance and 
moroſe Behaviour, would affect a kind of Majeftick 
Grandeur, not unlike thoſe Statues, that without ſeem 


to be of an Heroic and Divine Form, but within, are 


fill'd with nothing but Earth, Stone and Lead, with 
this only Difference, that the weight of theſe maſſie Bo- 
dies renders them ſtable and unmoveable, whereas un- 
learned Princes, by their internallgnorance, are often ſha- 
ken and overthrown,and in regard they do not build their 


Power on its true Baſis and Foundation, they fall toge- 


ther with it: For as it is neceſſary at firſt that the Rule 


it ſelf ſhould be right and ſtreight, before thoſe things 
that are applied to it can be reAified and made like un- 


to it.so a Potentate ought in the arfſt place to learn how 
to govern bis own Paſſions, and to endue his Mind with 


2 Iincture of Princely Vertues.and afterwards to make 


his Subjects conformable to his Example; for it is not 
the Property of one that is ready to fall himſelf, to hin- 
der another from Tripping ; nor of one that is Rude 
and Illiterate, to inſtruct the Ignorant ; neither can a 
Perſon Govern, that is under no Government. But 
many being deceived by a falſe Opinion, eſteem it the 
chiefeſt Good in Ruling to be Subject to no Authority; 

and thus the Perſian Ring accounted all as his Servants 
and Slaves except his Wife, whoſe Maſter he ought more 
eſpecially to have been. Who then ſhall have Power 
to govern a Prince ? The Law, without doubt, which 
(as Pindar faith) is anke King of Mortal and Immortal 
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' Beings, and is not written without in Books, nor engra- 
ven on Wood or Stone, but is aclear Reaſon imprinted 
in the Heart, always reſiding and watching therein, and 
never ſuffering the Mind to be without Government. 
The King of Perſia indeed, commanded one of his Lords 
that lay in the fame Chamber, to attend him every 
Morning, and to ſound theſe Words in his Ears: Ariſe, 
O King! and take care of thoſe Affair, 
(4)One of the and Duties that (a) Oromaſdes requires 
Gods of the of thee, But a Wiſe and Learned 
Perſians. Prince hath ſuch a Monitor within 
| his Breaſt, that always prompts and 
admoniſkes him to the ſame eftz&. It was a Saying of 
Polemon, that Love was the Miniſter of the Gods, ap- 
pointed to take care of the Education of Youth, but it 
might be more truly affirmed, that Princes are the Ad- 
miuiſtrators of the Divine Power, for the Safety and 
Protection of Mankind, to diſtribute part of thoſe 

_ Goods that God beſtows on Men, and to reſerve part 
for themſelves, es | a 


Doſt thou behold the vaſt and azure Shy. 
How in its liquid Arms the Earth doth lie? 


The Air indeed diſperces the firſt Principles of conve- 
nient Seeds, but the Earth cauſeth them to ſpring forth; 
ſome grow and thrive by the means of moderate and 
refreſh ng Showers, ſome delight in gentle Breezes of 

Wind, and ſome are cheriſhed by the lufluence of the 
Moon and Stars; but *tis the Sun that perfects and beau- 
tifies all, inſpiring them with the Principle of mutual 
Simpathy and Love. Nevertheleſs, all theſe, ſo many 
and fo great Benefits that are the Effects of the Divine 
Munificence and Liberality, cannot be enjoyed nor du- 
ly made uſe of, without a Law juſtice and a Prince; for 
Juſtice is the end of the Law, the Law is the Prince's 
Work, and the prince is the Image of God, that diſ- 
poſeth all things; he doth not ſtand in, need of a Phidi- 
44, Aa Policlotus, or a Myro; but by the Practice of Ver- 
tue, makes himſelf moſt like the Divine Nature, and 

becomes a molt delectable Object to God and Man; 

5 or 


* 
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for as God hath placed the Sun and Moon in Heaven, 
as manifeſt Tokens of his Power and Glory; ſo the 
Majeſty of a Prince is reſplendent on Earth, as he is his 
Repreſentative and Vice gerent. 


Who doth like God moſt Righteous Laws diſpenſe. 


Viz. Such a one as is endowed with the Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding of the Deity, but pretends not to bran- + 
diſh his Scepter, Thunder or Trideat,as ſome here yain- 
1y canſed themſelves to be painted in ſuch a Poſture ; 

thereby expoſing their egregious Folly to the World, in 
affecting that which they are not able to attain to: For 
God cannot but be incenſed againſt thoſe that preſume 
to imitate him, in producing Thunder, Lightnings and 
in ſuch like Works of his Omnipotence; but if any 
ſtrive to emulate his Foodneſs and Mercy being well 
pleaſed with their endeavours, he will aſſiſt them, and 
| will endue them with his Juſtice, Truth and Gentleneſs 
| then which, nothing can be more Sacred and pure 
not Fire, not Light, nor the Courſe of the Sun, not 
the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, nor even Eternity 
and immortality it felt : For God is not only happy by 
reaſon of the Duration of his Being, but becauſe of the 
Excellency of his Vertue, this is properly Divine and 


1 Tranſcendent, and that is alſo good which is govern'd 
buy it. Araxarchausendeavouring to comfort Alexander 
. Who was very much afflicted for the Murther he had 
- committed on the Perſon of Clitus, told him, that Juſtice - 


required it, and that the Gods had determined, that 
whatſoever was done by a King, ſhould be accounted. 
Lawful and Juſt; but by this means he 1ndiſcreetly pre- 
vent ed his Repentance, and encourag'd him to attempt 
the committing the like Crimes again. But if we may 
be permitted to gueſs at theſe Matters, Jupiter hath not 
Juſtice for an Aſſeſſor or Counſellor, but 1s himſelf Ju- 
ſtice and Right, and the Original and Perfection of all 
I aws; and therefore the Ancients deviſed and taught 
ttheſe things, that they might thereby ſhew, that Ju- 
| piter himſelf could not Rule well without juſtice, for ſhe is 
(according to Heſied )a pure and undehled Virgin, and 
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the Companion of Modeſty, Chaſtity and 


* Inſtead of Simplicity; hence Kings are called 


Gebel, I Venerable; for they deſerve moſt Ve- 


read ape. Lcration that fear leaſt ; but a Prince 


ovght to be more afraid of doing Ill, than 

g of ſuffering, for this is the Cauſe of 
the other, and this is a noble and generous ſort of 
Fear, well becoming a Prince; to be ſolicitous leaſt any 
Harm ſhould befall his Subjects unawares, and not ex- 


5 55 
ts ehe Pere ſurtriꝰ d with ſudden Fear, 
When once the; ie Savage Beaſts appear, 


Not fer themjetces vur of their Flocks take care. 


* 


_ Fpaminondas, When on a certain Feſtival Day, the The- 
. bans gave themſelves up wholly to Drinking and Ca- 
_ rouſing, went about alone and view'd the Arſenal and 


the Walls of the City, ſaying, That he was Sober and 


Vigilant, that others might have Liberty to be Drunk 
and to ſleep. And Cateat Utica, when he called toge- 
ther by Proclamation, all his Soldiers that had eſcaped 


the Slaughter, to the Sea-fide, called thom to embark 


in Ships and having prayed for their proſperous Voy- 


age, returned home and kill d himſelf, leaving an Ex- 


ample to Princes, for whom they ought to fear, and 


what they ovght to contemn, Clearchus, King of Pon- 
tus, creeping into a Cheſt, flept therein like a Snake; 
and Ariſiodenais lay with his Concubine in a Bed, plac'd 


in an upper Room over a Trap-door, her Mother re- 


moving the Ladder as ſoon as they were got up, and 
bringing it again in the Morning: How then did he 
fear to be ſeen in the Theatre, in the Judgment Fall, 
in the Court, or at a Feaſt, who had turned his Bed- 


Chamber into a Priſon ? For indeed good Princes are 
- poſſeſſed with Fear for their Subjects, but Tyrams are 


afraid of them, inſomuch that their Timorduſneſs en- 
creaſeth with their Power, ſince by how much the more 


People they have under their Dominion, ſo much the 


more Objeas they ſee of Dread and Terror Neither 


is it probable nor convenient (as ſame Philoſophers af- 


army” 
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firm that God ſhould be mingled together with Matten 
that is altogether paſlive, and ohnoxiousꝰ to innumerable 
Neceſſities, Chances and Mutations ; but to us he ſeems 
to be placed ſomewhere above with an eternal Nature, 
that always operates after the ſame manner, and pro- 
ceeding (as Plato ſaith ) on Sacred Foundations, accord- 
ing to Nature, brings his Works to Perfection: And 
as he hath placed the Sun in the Firmament, as a clear 
mage of his moſt Sacred and Glorious Eſſence, in which, 
as through a Glaſs, he exhibits himſelf to the Contem- 
plation of Wiſe Men : So inlike manner the Splendor of 
| Juſtice that appears in ſome Cities, is a Kind. of Repre- 
ſentation oi the Divine Wiſdom, which happy and 
prudent Perions deſcribe by the help of Philoſophy,ad-. 
dictiag themſelves to the Study of things of a moſt ſub- 
lime and excellent Nature. It is certain that this Diſ. 
poſition of Mind cannot be attained but by the Doctrin 
of Philoſophy ; otherwiſe we ſhall lie under the ſame 
Circumſtances as Alexander, who ſeeing Diogenes at. Ca- 
rintb, and being aſtonithed at his Ingenuity and Maje- 
{tic Gravity, let fall this Expreſſion, I/ 1 were not A 
lexander, I world chooſe to be Diogenes; for being al- 
moſt oppreſt with the Weight of his own Grandeur and 
Power, which are the Impediments of Vertue and Me- 

_ ditation, he ſeemed to envy the Happineſs of aThread-_ 
bare Cloak and Pouch, with which the Cynic rendred 
himſelf as invincible, as he could be with all his Ar- 

mor, Horſes and Spears : However, he had an Oppor- 
tan'ty to Philoſophize, and to become Diogenes in his 
Mind, though he remained Alexander in his outward 
State and Condition, and he might more eaſily be Dio- 
genes, becauſe he was Alexander, foraſmuch as to keep 
the Veſſel of bis proſperous Fortune ſteady, which was 

toſſed with the Winds and Waves, he ſtood in need of 

a2 good quantity of Ballaſt, and of a skillful Pilot : A 

mongſt the mean and inferior fart of People, Folly min- 
gled with Weakneſs, is deſtitute of an Ability to do 

Miſchief, and the Mind is vexed and diſtracted by it as 

a diſtemered, Brain is with troubleſom Dreams inſo- 

much that it hath not ſtrength enough to execute what 
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it deſires; but Po wer joyned with a corrupt and de- 


prived Inclination, adds the Fuel of Madneſs to theFire 
of the Paſſions; ſo/ true is that Say ing of Dionyſnas, 


who declared that he then chiefly enjoyed his Authori- 


ty. when he ſpeedily performed what he deſigned; but 
herein lyes the greateſt Dang er, leſt he that is able to 
do all things that he deſires, ſhould deſire thoſe things 
that he ought not, 3 . 
The Word's no ſooner ſaid but th' Act it done. 
Vice being furniſhed with Wheels by Power, ſets al! 


the Faculties of the Soul in a violent Fermentation; of 
Anger it makes Murther, of Love Adultery, and of 
Covetouſneſs, the Confiſcation of other Mens Goods. 


The Mords no ſooner ſaid — 


But the Offender is Executed, and the accuſed Perſon 


is put to Death meerly upon Suſpicion ; and as Natura- 


liſts affirm, that the Lightning breaks forth after the 
Thunder, as the Blood follows the Wound, but is ſeen 


firſt, ſince whilſt the Ear expects the Sound the Eye diſ- 
cerns the Light, ſo under ſome Governments the Puniſh- 


ments precede the Accuſation, and the Condemnation 
prevents the proving of the Crime. N | 


There Fury reigns, as Cables can't aſſmage, 
Nor Axchors ſtops the foaming Billows Rege: 
Ualeſs this exorbitant Power be reſtrained and kept 


within its due Bouiids by the force of ſound Reaſon. 


Therefore a Prince ought to imitate the dun, which be- 
ing come to its greateſt hight in the Northen Signs, 
moves ſloweſt, whereby he renders his Courſe the more 


| fafe : For tis not poſlible that the Vices and Faults of 
| Perſons in Authority can be concealed in Obſcurity ; 
but as People that are troubPd with the falling -Sickneſs 


if they wander about in the Cold, are ſeized with a 
Giddineſs in the Head, and a dimneſs in the Sight, 
which are the uſual. Symptoms of that Diſeaſe : ſo 
Fortune, when ſhe hath a little exalted illiterate and 
fooliſh Men with Riches, Glory or Authority, ſud- 

3 2 7 denly 
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denly haſtens their Ruin: And as amongſt empty - 
Veſſels, it cannot eaſily be diſcerned which are whole, 
and which are leaky, but by the powring in of any 

Liquor; ſo corrupt and exulcerated Minds, after 

the Infuſion of Power, are not able to contain it, 

but immediately overflow with Concupiſcenſe, An- 
ger, Arrogance and Folly. And what need is there 

of mentioning theſe Particulars? fince the leaſt 

Faults and Miſcarriages of Renowned and Famous 

Men lie under the laſh of Slander and Calumny; Cimon 
was accuſed for being too much addicted to the qrink- 

ing of Wine, Scipio was blamed for delighting in immos- - 
derate Sleep, and Lucullus for making too liberal and 
coſtly Enertmamnts. 8 0 


b 
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Of Herodotus's Malice. OE De, 
Jranſlated out of the Original Greek, by A. G. Gent. 


HE Stile, O Alexander, of Herodotus, as be- 

1 ing ſimple, free and eaſily ſuiting it ſelf to 
its Subject, has deceiv'd many; but more 

a Perſwaſion of his Diſpoſitions being equal- 

ly ſincere. For *tis not only (as Plato ſays) an ex- 
tream Injuſtice, to make a ſnew of being Juſt, when one 
is not ſo ;but-*tis alſo the higheſt Malignity, to pretend 
to Simplicity and Mildneſs, and be in the mean time 
really moſt malicious. Now ſince he principally ex- 
erts his malice againſt the Bæotians and Corinthians, 
though without ſparing any other, I think my ſelf ob- 

lig'd to defend our Anceſtors and the Truth againſt 
this part of his Writings, ſince thoſe, who would detect 
all his other Lies and Fictions, would have need of 
many Books. But, as Sophocles has it, he Face of Per- 
ſwaſionisprevalent eſpecially when deliver'd in good Lan- 
guage, and ſuch as has Power to conceal both the other 
Abſurditics 
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Abſurdities, and the ill Natute of the Writer. King 
Philip told the Greeks, who revolted from him to 


| Titus Quinctius, that they had got a more poliſht, but a 


longer-laſting Yoke: So the Malice of Herodotus is in- 


_ deed more polite and delicate then that of Theopompus, 
yet it pinehes cloſer, and makes a more ſevere impreſſi- 


ON, not unlike to thoſe Winds, which blowing ſecret- 
ly throngh narrow Chiaks, are ſharper then thoſe that 
are more diffus'd. Now it leems to me very convenient 


to delineate, as it were in a rough Draught, thoſe Signs 
and Marks that diſtinguiſh a malicious Narration from 


a candid and unbiaſs'd one, applying afterwards every 


Point we ſhall examin, to ſuch as appertain to 
them. . "Bf 8 


Firſt then, Whoever in relating a Story ſhall uſe o- 


dious Terms, when gentler Expreſſions might do as 


well, he is not. to he elteemed impartial, but an En- 
joyer of his own Fancy in putting the worſt Conſtructi— 


on on Things; as if any one, inſtead of ſaying Nicias is 
too preciſe, ſhould call him Phanatick, or ſhould accuſe 
Cleon of Preſumption and Madncts, rather than of In- 
-confiderateneſs 10 Speech,” {5 3 

Secondly, When a Writer, catching hold of a Fault 


which was no reference to his Story, ſhall draw it into 
the Relation of ſach Affairs, as need it not, extending 


his Narritive with Circumlocutions, only that he may 


inſert a Mans Misfortune, Offence or diſcommendable 


Action, *tis maniteſt that he delights in ſ-eaking Evil. 
Therefore Thucydides would not clearly relate the Faults 


of Cleon, which were very numerous; and as for Hyper- 


bolu; the Orator, having toucht at him in a Word, and 
call'd him an ill Man, he let him go. Philiſtus alſo 


paſs'd over all thoſe Outrages committed by Dion ſius 


on the Barbarians, which had no Connexion with the 


Grecian Affairs For the Excur ſions and Digreſſions of 


Hiſtory are principally allow'd for Fables &Antiquities, 


and ſometimes alſo for Encomiums.. But he, who makes 
Reproaches &Detractions an addition to his-Diſcourle, 
ſzem3-to incurr the Tragedians Curie on the Collector 


No- 
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Now the Oppoſites to this is known to every one, as 
the omitting to relate ſome good and laudable Action; 
which, though it may ſeem not to be reprehenſible, 
yet is then done maliciouſly, when the Omiſſion hap- 

ns in a Place, that is pertinent to the Hiſtory. For 
to praiſe unwillingly, is ſo far from being more civil 
than to diſpraiſe willingly, that tis perhaps rather 
more uncivil. | PER 

The Furth Sign of a partial Diſpoſition in writing 
of Hiſtory, I take to be this; when, a Matter being re- 
lated in two or more ſeveral manners, the Hiſtorian ſhall 
embrace the worſt. Sophiſters indeed are permitted 
for the obtaining either of Profit or Reputation, to un- 
dertake the Defence of the worſe Cauſe; for they nei- 
ther create any firm Belief of the Matter, nor yet do 
they deuy, that they are often pleas d in maintaining Pa- 
radoxes, and making incredible things appear probable. 

But an Hiſtorian is then juſt, when he aſſerts ſuch things, 
as he knows to be true, and of thoſe tnat are uncertain, 
reports rather the better, than the worſe, Nay there 
are many Writers, who wholly omit the worſe. Thus 
Ephorus writes of Themiſtocles, that he was acquainted 
with the Treaſon of Pauſanias, and his Negotiations 
with the King's Lieutenants 3 but that he neither con- 
ſented to ir, nor hearkned to Pauſaniass Proffers of 
making him partaker of his Hopes- And Thucydides left 
the whole Matter out of his Story, as judging it to be 
falſe. Moreover, in things confeſsd to have been done, 
bur of doing which che Cauſe and Intention is unknown, 
he, who calts his Conj2Ctures on the worſe ſide, is partial 
and malicious. Thus do the Comedians, who affirm the 
Peloponnſitan War to have been kindled by Pericles for 
the Love of Aſpaſia, or the ſake of #hidizs, and not 
through any Deſire of Honour, or Ambition of pulling 
town the Peloponneſian Pride, and giving place in no- 
ching to the Latedsmonians. For thoſe who ſuppoſe a 
„ad Cauſe for laudable Works and commendable Acti- 
ens, ead2avouring by Calumnies to inſinuate ſiniſter 
Saſpicions of the Actor, when they cannot openly dif- 
"amend the Act; as Fee that impure the Killing 
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of Alexander the Tyrant by Theba, not to any Magna- 
nimity, or Hatred of Vice, but to a certain feminine 


| Jealoufie and Paſſion; and thoſe that ſay, Cate ſlew 


himſelf for fear Cæſar ſhould put him to a more ſhame- 


ful Death; ſuch as theſe are manifeſtly in the higheſt 


Degree envious and malicious. 


An Hiſtorical Narration is alſo more or leſs guilty of 
Malice, according as it relates the manner of the Acti- 


on; as iff one ſhould be ſaid to have perform d an Ex- 


ploĩt rather by Money, than Vertue, as ſome affirm of 


P. lip; or elſe eaſily, and without any Labour, as. tis 
ſaid of Alexander; or elſe not by Prudence, but Fortune, 
as the Enemies of Timotheus painted Cities falling into 
his Nets, as he lay ſleeping; for they undoubtedly.dimi- 
niſh the Greatneſs and Beauty of the Actions, whodeny 
the Performers of them to have done them generouſly, 
induſtriouſly, vertuouſly, and by themſelves. 


Moreover, thoſe who will directly ſpeak ill of any 


one, incur the Reproach of Moroſeneſs, Raſhnels, 


Madneſs, unleſs they keep within Meaſure. But they 
who ſend forth Calumnies obliquely, as if they were 


ſhooting Arrows out of Corners, and then ſtepping 


back, think to conceal themſelves by ſaying, they do 
not believe, what they moſt earneſtly deſire ro have be- 
liev'd,and whilſt they diſclaim all Malice, condemn them- 
ſelves alſo farther of Diſingenuity. Next to theſe are 
they, who with their Reproaches intermix ſome Praiſes; 
as did Ariſtoxenus, who, having term'd Sccrates Un- 
learned, Ignorant and Libidinous, added, Ter was. he 


free from / juſtice. For, as they who flatter artificially _ 


and craftily, ſometimes mingle light Reprehenſions 
with their many and great Praiſes, joyning thts, Liberty 


of Speech, as a Sauce to their Flattery; ſo Malice, that 


it may gain Belief to its Accuſations, adds alſo Praiſe. 
We might here alſo reckon up more Notes, but theſe 


reve of Bowes. 


Firſt. therefore, beginning, as the Proverb is, with 
V. eſta, whereas all the Grectans affirm Io, Daughter to 
Inachus, to have been worſhipp'd with Divine Honour by 


are ſufficient to let us underſtand the Nature and Man- 
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the Barbarians, for her Glory, to have left her Name 
to many Seas and principal Forts, and to have given a 
| Source and Original to moft Noble and Royal Fami- 
lies; this famous Author fays of her, that ſhe gave her 
ſelf to certain Phanician Merchants, having been not un- 
willingly deflowr'd by a Mariner, and fearing leſt ſhe 
ſhould be found by her Friends to be with Child. And 
he belyes the Phenicians, as having deliver theſe things 
of her, and ſays, that the Perſian Stories teſt ifie her be- 
ing carry d away by the Phæniciant with other Women. 
preſently after he gives Sentence on the braveſt and 
greateſt Exploits of Greece, ſay ing, that the Trojan War 
was fooliſhly undertaken for an ill Woman.“ For tis 
manifesF, ſays he, that had they not been willing, they had 
never been raviſh'd. Let us then ſay, that the Gods alſo 
acted foolifhly, in inflicting their Indig nation on the 
Spartans., for abuſing the Daughters of Skedaſus the 
Leuctrian, and in puniſhing Ajax for the Violation of 
Caſſandra, For tis manifeſt, if we believe · Herodotus, 
that, if they had not been willing, they had never been 
defikd. And yer he himfelf ſaid, that Ariſtomenes was 
taken alive by the Spartans; and the ſame afterwards 
hapned to Philopæmen, Prætot of the Achaians; and the 
Carthaginians took Regulus, the Conful of the Romans; 
than whom there are not eaſily to be found more vali- 
ant and warlike Men. Nor is it to be wondred, fines 
the very Leopards and Tigers are taken alive by Men. 
Bur Herodotus blames the poor Women that have been 
abus d by Violence, and patronizes their Raviſhers. Nay, 
he is ſofavourable to the Barbarians, that acquicting Bu. 
_ firs of thoſe humau Sacrifices, and that Slaughter of his 
Gueſts, for which he is accus d, and attributing, by his 
Teſtimony to e much Relipion and. Juſtice, 
he endeavors to caft that ahomiinable Wickedneſs, and 
thoſe impious Murthers on the Geciant. For in his ſe- 
cond Book, he ſays, that AMenelam Having receiv'd He- 
lena from Proteus, and beerthonour'd by him with many 
th Preſents, fhew'd himſelf, a moſt unjuſt and wicked 
to | in. For wanting a. far Wind to fer Sail, he found 
y | i an impious Device; arid having taken two of the In⸗ 
he Ts rant :Y-4 Habitants 
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habitants Boys, conſulted their Entrals; for which Vil. 
lany being hated and perſecuted, he fled with his Ships 
directly into Africa. From what Ag yprian this Story 
proceeds, | know not. For on the contrary, many Ho. 
nours are even at this day given by the A yprians 
both to Helena and Menelaus. The ſame Herodotus, that 
he may ſtill be like himſelf, ſays, that the Perſians learnt 
the Defiling of the Male-Sex from the Greeks. And yet 

| how could the Greeks have taught this Impurity to the 
Per ſians, amongſt whom, 'tis confeſs d by all, that Boys 
were caſtrated, before ever they arriv'd in the Grecian 
Seas. He writes alſo, that the Greeks were inſtructed by 
the Agyptians in their Pomps, Solemn Feſtivals, and 
Worſhip of the twelve Gods; that Melampus allo learnt 
ot the Ag yptiansthe Name of Dionyſius Lor Bacchus ] and 
taught it the other Greeks; that the Myſteries likewiſe 
and Rites of Ceres were brought out of «Ag ypt by the 
Daughters of Danaus; and that the Æg yptians were 
woyt to beat themſelves and make great lamentation, but 
yet would not tell the Names of their Deities, but con- 
ceal d them in Silence. As to Hercules and Bacchus, whom 
the Ag yptians nam d Gods, and the Greeks very aged 
Men, he no where makes uſe of this Diſt inction, altho 
he places alſo the Æg yptian Hercules amongſt the 


Gods of the Second Rank, and Bacchus amongſt thoſe of 


the third, as who had ſome Beginning of their Being, 
and were not eternal, and yet he pronounces thoſe to be 
Gods; but to theſe, as having been Mortal, and being 
now Demi-Gods, he thinks we ought to perform anni- 
verſary Solemnities, but not to Sacrifice to them as to 
Gods. The ſame alſo he ſaid of Pan, overthrowing the 
moſt venerable and pureſt Sacrifices of the Greeks, by the 
p: oud Vaaities and Mythologies of the AÆg yptians. Nor 
is this impious enough; but moreover, deriving the 
Pedigree of Hercules from Perſeus, he ſays, that Perſeus 
was an Aſſyrian, as the Perſians affirm. But the Leaders, 
ſays he, of the Dorians may appear to be deſcended in 4 
right Line from the Agyptians, reckoning their Anceſtors 
from before Danae and Acriſius. For he has wholly 
pPaſs d by Epaphus, Io, Taſus and Argus, being not only 
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ambitious to make the other Hercules Ayptiant aud 
Phenicians, but to carry this alſo, whom himſelf ſays 
to have been the third, out of Greece to the Barbari-ns. 
But of the ancient learned Writers, neither Homer, nor 
Heſiod, nor Archilochus, nor Piſander, nor Steſichorus, nor 
Alcman, nor Pindar, make any mention of the «Ag , 
or Phænician Hercules, but do all acknowledge this our 
own Beotianand Argive Hercules. Now of the ſevenSages, 
whom he calls Sophiſters, he affirms Thales to have been 
a Barbarian, deſcended of the Phænicians. Speaking ill 
alſo of the Gods under the Perſon of Solon, he has theſe 


Words; Thou, O Crœſus, ast me concerning Human 


Affairs, who knows, that every one of the Deities is envious 
and tumultuous, Thus attributing to Solon, what himſelf 


thinks of the Gods, he joyns Malice to Blaſphemy. 


Having made uſe alſo of Pittacus in ſome trivial Mat- 

ters, not worth the mentioning, he has paſs d over the 
gieateſt and gallanteſt Action that was ever done by 
him. For when the Athenians and Mityleniaus were at 
War about the Sigæum, Phegnon, the Athenian's General, 
challenging, whoever would come forch, to a ſingle Com- 


bate, Pittacus advanc d to meet him, and catching him in 


a Net, flew that ſtout and glant-likc Man: For which, 
when the Mitylenians offer d him great Preſears, darting 
his Javelin, as far as he could, out of his Hand, he deſit'd 
only ſo much Ground, as he ſhould reach with that 
Throw, the Place being to this Day called Pittacium. 
Now what does Herodotus, when he comes to this? In- 
ſtead of Pittacus's valiant Act, he tells us the Fight of 
Alcaus the Poet, who, throwing away his Arms, ran out 
of the Battle; by this his not writing of honorable 
Deeds, and not paſſing over ſuch as are diſhonorable, 
giving his Teſtimony to thoſe, who ſay, that from one 
and the fame Malice proceed both Envy, and a Rejoy- 
cing at other Mens Harm. „„ 
After this, he accuſes of Treaſon the Alcmwomide, - 
who ſhew'd themſelyes generous Men, and deliver'd their 
Country from Tyranny. He ſays, that they receiv'd 
Piſiſtratus after his Baniſhment, and got him calld 
Home, on condition he ſhould marry the Daughter of 
. Magacles; 
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Magacles ; but that the Damſel ſaying to her Mother, 
Do you fee, Mother, how I am contrary to Nature, known 
by Piſiſtratus? The Alcmœonidæ were fo offended at this 
Villany, that they expell'd the Tyrant. Now that the 
 Lacedemonians might have no leſs Share of his Malice 
than the Athenians, behold how he beſpatters Othryades, 
the Man moſt admir d and honour d by them. He only, ſays 
Herodotus, remaixing alive of the three hundred, and aſham'd 
to return to Sparta, his Companions being loft, ſlew himſelf 
in the Place. For having before ſaid, the Victory was 
doubtful on both Sides, he here, by making Othryades a- 
ſham d, wit neſſes that the Lacedæmonians were yanquiſh'd, 
For t was ſhameful for him to ſuryive, if conquer d; but 
glorious, if Conqueror. I paſs by now, that having re- 
preſented C ſus, as fooliſh, vain-glorious and ridiculous 
in all things; he makes him, when a Priſoner, to have 
taught and inſtructed Cyrus, who ſeems to have excell'd 
all other Kings in Prudence, Vertue and Magnanimity. 
Having teitify d of the ſame Cre/as nothing elle that was 
commendable, but his honouring the Gods with many 
and great Oblations, he ſhews that very Act of his to 
have heen the moſt impious of all. For he ſays, that he 
and his Brother Pantaleon contended for the Kingdom, 
while their Father was yet alive; and that Cræſus ha- 
ving obtain d the Crown, caus'd a Companion and fami- 
liar Friend of Pantaleon's to be torn in pieces in a ful- 
ling-Mill, and ſent Preſents, made of his Mummy, to 
the Gods. Of Deioces alſo, the Median, who by Ver- 
tue and Juſtice obtain'd the Government, he ſays, that 
he got it not by real but pretended Juſtice. Bur I let 
paſs the Barbarian Examples, ſince he has offer'd us 
Plenty enough in the Grecian Affairs. He lays, that the 
Athenians, and many other Jonians were ſo aſham'd of 
that Name, that they wholly refus'd to be calld 
Tonians; and that thoſe, who eſteem'd themſelves the 
nobleſt among them, and deſcended from the very 
Prytaneum [or Senate] of Athens, begat Children on Bar- 
barian Wives, whoſe Parents and former Children they 
had flain 3 that the Women had therefore made a Law 

among themſelves, confirm'd.it by Oath, and Wee 
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it to be kept by their Daughters, never to eat with their 
Husbands, nor to call any of them by his Name, aud 
that the preſent Mileſians are deſcended from theſe Wo- 
men. Having afterwards added, that thoſe are true 
loni ans, o celebrate the Feaſt call'd Apaturia: They all, 
ſays he, keep it, except the Epheſians and Colophoniauns: 
In this manner does he deprive theſe two States of their 
Nobility. He fays moreover, that the Cms and 
Mitylenians agreed with Cyrus, to deliver up to him for 
a Price Pa#yas, who had revolted from him: 1 He 
not indeed, ſays he, for how much, ſince tis not certain 
what it was, But he ought not to have caſt ſuch an 
Infamy on à Grecian City, without a more affured 
Knowledge. He fays farther, that the Chians drew 
Pattyas, who was brought to them out of the Temple 
of Minerva Poliuchus Lor Guardianels of the City} and 
deliver'd him up, having receiv'd the Field Atarnes for 
their Recompence ; and yet Charon the Lampſacenian, a 
more ancient Writer, relating this Matter concerning 
Pactyas, charges neither the Mitylenians nor the Chiu 
with any ſuch Action. Theſe are his very Words, 
Pactyas, hearing that the Perſian Army drew. near, fled 
fo ſt ro Mitylene, then to Chios, and fell into the Han di of 
Our Author in his third Book, relating the Expedi- 
tion of the Lacedemonians againſt the Tyrant Polycrares, 
aſſirms that the Samians think and ſay, that the Spar- 
ans, to recompence them for their former Aſliſtance a- 
gainſt the Meffenians, both brought back the Samians, that 
were baniſhd, and made War on the Tyrant. Bur 
that the Lacedemonians deny this, and ſay, they under- 

took not this Deſign to help or deliver the Samiars, but 
to puniſh them for having taken away a Cup ſent by 
them to Craſus 3 and beſides, a Breaſtplate ſent them by 
Amaſis, And yet we know, that there was not at that 
time any City, fo deſirous of Honour, or ſuch an Enemy 
to Tyrants, as Sparta. For what Breaſt plate or Cup 
was the Cauſe of their driving the Clypſel.ce out of Ca- 
rinth and Ambracia, Lygdamis out of Naxos, the Chil- 
dren of Piſiſtratus out of Athens, Aſchines out of S:cy- 
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on, Symmachus out of Thaſus, Aulis out of Phocee, and 
Ariſtogenes out of Miletus? And of their overturning the 
domineering Powers of Theſſaly, pulling down Ariſtode- 
mus and Angelus by the Help of King Leotichiae! 
which Facts are elſewhere more largely deſcrib d. Noy 
if Herodotus ſays true, they were in the higheſt Degree 
guilty both of Malice and Folly, when denying a moſ: 
| honourable and moſt juſt Cauſeof their Expedition, they] 
_conteſs'd, that in remembrance of a former Injury, and Þ 
though highly valuing an inconſiderable Matter, they 
invaded a miſerable and afflicted People. Now perhaps 
he gave the Lacedæmonians this Stroke, as directly fal- 
ling under his Pen; but the City of Corinth, which was 
wholly out of the Courſe of his Story, he was in his 
paſſing by it, as they ſay, beſpatter d with a moſt filthy 
Crime, and moſt ſhameful Calumny. The Corinthians, 
. fays he, ſtudiouſly forwarn'd this Journey of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, as having themſelves alſo been Every affronted by 
the Samians. The Aatter was this; Periander, Tyrant of 
Corinth, ſent three hundred Boys, Sons to the principal Men 
/ Cortu, to King Alyartes, to be gelt. Theſe, going aſhore 
in the Iſland of Samos, were by the Samians taught to ſit, 
as Suppliants, in the Temple of Diana, where they preſervd 
them, ſetting before them for their Food Cakes made of Seſam- 
Seed and Honey, This our Author calls an Affront, put 
by the Samians on the Corinthians, who therefore inſtiga- 
ted the Lacedemonians againſt them; to wit, becauſe the 
Semians had fav'd the Children of the Greeks from being 
vamann'd. By attributing this Villa ny to the Corinthi- 
ans, he makes the City more wicked than the Tyrant. 
He indeed reveng'd himſelf on thoſe of Corfu, who had 
flain his Son. But what had the Corinthians ſuffer'd, 
that they ſhould puniſh the Samians for putting an Ob- 
ſtacle to ſo great a Cruelty and Wickedneſs? And this, 
after three Generations, reviving the Memory of an 
old Quarrel for the ſake of that Tyranny, which they 
found ſo grievous and intolerable, that they are ſtill 
endleſly aboliſhing all the Monuments and Marks of it, 
though long ſince extinct. Such then was the Injury 
done by the Samang to the Corinthians, Now wm 
| 1 kin 
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kind of Puniſhment was it, the Corinthians would have 
inflicted on them? Had they been indeed angry with the 
Samians, they ſhould not have incited, but rather di- 
verted the Lacedemonians from their War againſt Poh- 
crates, That the Samians might not by the Tyrants Over - 
throw, recover Liberty, and be freed from their Slave- 
ry. But what is moſt to be obſerv d, why were the Ce- 
rinthians ſo offended with the Samians, that delir'd indeed, 
but were not able to ſave the Cocyreans Children, and 
yet were not diſpleas*d with the Cnidians, who both pre- 
ſerv'd them, and reſtord them to their Friends? Nor 
indeed have the Cocyreans any great eſteem for the Sa- 
mians on this Account; but of the Cyidians they pre- 
ſerve a Memorial, having granted them ſeveral Hononrs 
and Priviledges, and made Decrees in their Favour. For 
theſe, ſailing to Samos, drave away Pertanders Guards 
from the Temple, and taking the Children aboard their 
Ships, carry d them ſafe to Corfu, as tis recorded by An- 
tenor the Cretan, and Dionyſius the Chalcidian in his Fun- 
dations. Now that the Spartans undertook not this War 
on any deſign of puniſhing the Samians, but to ſave them 
by delivering them from the Tyrant, we have the 
Teſtimony of the Samians themſelves, For they affirm, 
that there is in Samos a Monument, erected at the public 
Charge, and Honours there done to Archias a Spartan, 
who fighting valiantly, fell in that Quarrel ; for 
which Cauſe alſo his Poſterity ſtill keep a familiar and 
friendly Correſpondence with the Samians, as Herodotus 
himſelf wirneſſe. RA 3 
In his Fifth Book, he ſays, that Caliſthenes, one of the 
beſt and nobleſt Men in Athens, perſwaded the Prieſteſs 
Pythia to be a falſe Propheteſs, always exhorting the 
Lacedemonians to free Athens from the Tyrants ; calum- 
niating this moſt excellent and juſt Action by the Impy- 
tation of ſo great a Wickedneſs and Impoſture, and ta- 
king from the God the Credit of that true and good Pro- 
pPhecie, beſeeming even Themis her ſelf, who is alfo ſaid 
to have joyn d with him. He ſays farther, that Jſagoras 
proſtituted his Wife to Cleomenes, who came to her. 
Then, as his manner is, to gain Credit, mixing ſome 
5 : Fs Praiſes 
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Praiſes with his Reproaches, he ſays: Iſagoras, f he Bon 
of Tiſander, was of « Noble Family, die iT camuge ron the 
Original of it. His 'Kinſmen "indeed Sacvifice to piter 
Carius. O this pleaſant and cuning Scoffer of a chi ker, 
who thus diſgracefully ſends Igor to the Cavians, as it 
were to the Ravens. As for Ariftogiton, he puts him 
not forth at the Back- door, but thruſts him directly out 
of the Gate into Phænicia; ſaying, that he had his Grigi- 
nal from the Gephyræans, and that the Gephyreans were 
not, as ſome think, Eubeans or Eretriaiis, but Phenici- 
aus, as himſelf is fully perſwaded. And ſince he cannot 
altogether take from the Lacedamoni an: the Glory of 
having dcliver'd the Athenium from the Tyrants, he en- 
deavours to cloud andidiſprace'that moſt honourable Act 
by as foul a Paſſion. For he ſays, they preſently repent- 
ed of it, as not having done well, in that they had, by 
the Inducement of ſpurious and deceirfal Oracles, driven 
the Tyrants, who were their Allies, and had promis'dto 
put Athens into their Hands, ont of their Country, and 
reſtor'd the City to an ungrateful People. He adds, that 
they were about to ſend for Hippias from Sigæum, and 
bring him back to Athens; but that they were oppos'd 
by the Corinthians, Socicles telling them how much the 
City of Corinth had ſufferd under the Tyranny of Opſelus 
ald Periander; and yet there was no Outrage of Peri- 
andeirs more abominable and cruel, than his ſending the 
three hundred Children to be emaſculated, for the de- 
| livering and ſaving of whom from that Contumely, the 
Corinthians, he fays, were angry, and bore a Grudge 
againſt the Samians, as having put an Affront upon them. 
With ſo much Repugnance and Coutradiction is that 
Malice of his Diſcourſe filld, which on every Occaſion 
inſinuates it ſelf into his Narrations. After this, relating 
the Action at Sardis, he, as much as in him lies, diminiſhes 
and diſcredits the Matter; being fo audacious, as to 
call the Ships which the Athenians ſeat to the Aſſiſtance 
of the Jonians, who had revolted from the King, the 
Beginning of Evils, becauſe they endeavour d to deliver 
ſo many and fo great Grec:ans Cities from the Barbari- 
ans. As to the Eretrians, making mention of —_ 
| 1 only 
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only by the way he paſſes over in Silence, a great, gal- 
lant and memorable Action of theirs. For when all 
ſonia was in a Confuſion Land Uproar ] aud the Kings 
Fleet drew nigh, they, going forth to meet him, over- 
came in a Sea-Fight the Cyprians in the Pamphilian dea. 
Then turning back, and leaviog their Ships at Fpheſus, 
they invaded Sardis, and belieg d Artaphernes, who 
was fled into the Caſtle, that ſo they might raiſe the 
Siege of Miletus. And this indeed they affected, cau- 
ſing the Enemies [to break 5 their Camp, and] remove 
thence in a wonderful Fright, and then ſeeing them 


ſelves in danger to be oppreſsd by a Multitude retired. 
| This not only others, but Hani as Mallotes, alſo in 
bis Hiſtory of Eretria relates, thinking it convenient, 


if for no other Reaſon, yet after the taking and de- 
ſtruction of the City, to add this valiant and heroic 
Act. Bur this [Writer of ours} ſays, they were de- 
feated, and purſued even to their Ships by the Barba- 

rians, though Charon the Lamſacenian has no ſuch thing, 


but writes chus word for word; the Athenians fer forth 
with rweuty Gallies to the Aſſſtarce of the loniaus, and 


going to Sardis, took all thereahouts, except the Kings 


\ [Fortreſs or] Wall; which having dene, they returned 


ro Miletus. 


In his Sixth Book [our Author] diſcourfng of the 
Plateans, how they gave themſelves to the Lacedemon- = 
ans, who exhorted them rather to have Recourſe to the 
Athenians, who were nearer to them, and no bad Deten- 
ders; he adds, not as a Matter of Suſpicion or Opinion, 


but as a thing, certainly known by him, that the 


Lacedemoyians gave the Platærus this Advice, not ſo 


much for any good Will, as through a Deſire to find 


Work for the Athenians, by engaging them with the 
Beotians, If then Herodets is not Malicious, the Lace- 
aemonigns muſt have been bath fraudulent and ſpightful, 
the Athenians Fools, in ſuffering themſelves to be thus 
impos d on, and the Plateans were brought into play, 
not for any good Will or Neis but as an Occaſion 
of War. He is farther mayifeltly convinc d of belying 
the Lacedemonians, When be fays, that, whillt they 2 
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peRed the Fall Moon, they fail d of giving their A ſſiſt- 
ance to the Athenians at Marathon. For they not only 
made a thonſand other Excurſions and Fights at the 
| beginning of the Month, without ' ſtaying for the Full 
Moon; but wanted ſo little of being preſent at this very 
Battle, which was fought the ſixth Day of the Month 
Boedromion, that at their coming they found the Dead 
ſtill lying in the Field. And yet he has written thus 
of the Full Moon. Twas impoſſible for them to do theſe 
things at that preſent, being unwilling to break the Law; 
for 'twas the beginning of the Month, and they ſaid, they 
could not go forth on the ninth Day, the Orb of the Moon 
being not yet full. Aud therefore they ſtay d for the Full Moon. 
But thou [0 Herodotws)] transferreſt the Full Moon to 
the Beginning of the Moath, when ſhe is but yet in her 
firſt Quarter, and at the ſame time confoundeſt the 
Heavens, Days and all things. And profeſſing to 
write of the Greek Aﬀairs, but more particularly and 
carefully thoſe of Athens, thou doſt not ſo much as ſay 
a Word of that ſolemn Pomp, which the Athenians, even 
at this Day,ſend to Agra,celebrating a Feaſt of Thanks- 
giving to Hecate for their Victory. But this helps Hero- 
dots to refel the Crime, with which he is chargd, of 
having flatter d the Athenians for a great Sum of Money, 
he receiv'd of them. For, if he had rehearsd theſe 
things to them, they would not have omitted or 
_ neglected that wicked Philippides, who, going from the 
Fight, call'd the Lacedemonians to it, eſpecially ſince he 
went, as himſelf ſays, in two Days from Athens to Sparta; 
unleſs the Athenians ſeat for their Allies to the Fight, 
after their Enemies were overcome. Indeed Di) lus 
the Athenian, none of the moſt contemptible Hiſto- 
rians, ſays, that he received from Athens a Preſent of 
ten Talents, Anytus propoſing the Decree. Moreover 
Herodotus, as many ſay, has in relating the Fight at 
Marathon, derogated from the Credit of it, by the 


Number he ſets down of the Slain. For he writes, 
that the Athenians made a Vow to Sacrifice ſo many 
Kids to Diana Agrotera, as they ſhould kill Barbarians ; 

but tha after the Fight, the Number of the Dead ap- 
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pearing infinite, they appeas'd the Goddeſs by making 


a Decree, to immolate five hundred to her every year. 
But letting this paſs, let us ſee, what was done after the 
Fight. The Barbarians, ſays he, retiring back with the 
xeſt of their Ships, and taking the Eretrian Slaves aut of 
the land, where they had left them, doubled the Point of 
Sunium, deſiring to prevent the Athenians, before th 

could gain the City. The Athenians ſuſpected this to have 
been done by a Plot of the Alcmzonide, who by Agreement 
ſhewd a Shield to the Perſians when they were got into 
their Ships. They therefore doubled the Cape of Sunium. 


Let us in this place take no notice of his calling the 
| Eretrians Slaves, who ſhewd as much Courage and 


Gallantry in this War, as any other of the Grecians, 


and ſuffer'd things, unworthy their Vertue. Nor let us 


inſiſt much on their Calumny, with which he defames the 
Alcmeonide, of whom, were both the greateſt Families, 

and noblelt Men of the City. The Greatneſs of the 
Victory it ſelf is overthrown, and the End of that fo 


| celebrated Action comes to nothing; nor does it ſeem 


to have been a Fight, or any great Exploit; but only a a 
light Skirmiſk with the Barbarians, as the Envious and 


Ill-willers aflirm, if they did not after the Battle fly 


away, cutting their Cables, and giving themſelves to the 
Wind, for to carry them as far as might be from the 
Attic Coaſt ; but having a Shield lifted up to them as 
a Signal of Treaſon, made ftraight with their Fleet 
for Athens, in hope to ſurprize it, and having at leiſure 


doubled the Point of Sunium, werediſcovered above the 


Port Phalerus, ſo that the Chief and moſt llluſtrious 
Men, deſpairing to fave the City, would have betray'd 


it: For a little after, acquitting the Alcmæonidæ, he 


charges others with the Treaſon. For the Shield indeed 
was ſhewn, nor can it be deny d, ſays he, as if he had ſeen 
it himſelt. But this could no way be, ſince the Atheni- 
aus obtain'd a ſolid Victory; and if it had been done, 


it could got have been ſeen by the Barbarians, fly ing in 


an Hurry amidſt Wounds and Arrows into their Ships, 


aud leaviag every one the Place with all poſſible ſpeed. 


But when, he again pretends to excuſe the Aleæmonide 
go 
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of thoſe Crimes, which he, firſt of all Men, objected 
againſt them, he ſpake thus: I cannot bear this Diſcoutſe, 
that the A Icmæonidæ by agreemem, lifred up a Shield to 
the Perſians, and would have brought the Athenians ande, 
the Power of the Barbarians aud Hippias. I remember a 
certain Clauſe[rhe Tenor of which, is this - ] Toa will 
take me, and having taken me, let me go. Thus you firſt 
Accuſe, then Apologize, and write Calumaies agatnft 
Illuſtrious Men, which again you refate z to wit, dif- 

crediting your felf. For you heard your ſelf ſay, that 
the Alcmemide lifted up a Shield to the vanquiſh'd and 
flying Barbarians. And in thoſe very things, which you 
alledge for the A/cmemide, you ſhew your ſelf a Syco- 
phant. For it, as here you write, the Alcmeonide' were 
more, or no leſs Enemies to Tyrants, than Callias the Son 
of Phenippus, and Father of Hipponicus, where will you 
place their Conſpiracy, of which you write in your for- 
mer Books, that aſſiſting Piſiſtratus, they brought him 
back from Exile to the Tyranny, and did not drive him 
away, ti he was accus'd of unnaturally abuſing his 
Wife? Such then are the Repugnancies of theſe things, 
and hy his intermixing the Pratſes of Callias, the Son of 

Fhœnippus, amidſt the Crimes and Suſpitions of the Alc- 
mera, and joyning to him his Son Hipponicus, who 
was, as Herodotus himſelf ſays, one of the richeſt Men in 
Mens, he coafeſſes, that he brought in Callas, not for 
any neceſſity ofthe Story, but to ingratiate himſelf, and 
gain Favour with Hipponirur. Now, whereas all know, 
that the Argiver deny not to enter into the common 

J eague of the Grecians, though they thought not fit to 

follow, and be under the Command of the Laredemoni- 
avs, who were their mortal Enemies, and that this was no 
other wiſe, ( our Author] ſubjoyns a moſt malicious Cauſe 
for it, writing rhus, When [they ſaw] they were compriſed 
by the Greeks, knowing that the Lacedæmonians wonid not 
admit them into a ſhart of the Command, they requeſted it, 
chat they might have a Pretence to lye Fill, And of this, he 

Jays, the Argive Embaſfadors afterwards put Artaxerxes 
ia mind, when they attended him at Sſa, and that le 
aid, He eſteemed no City more his Friend than 1. 

gen 
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1 nom, That all Meu have Faults, and that the m 
were not done by the Argives. But I muſt tell ſuch things as 


are report ed, though 1, am not bound to believe them a; 


and let this be underſtood of all my Narrations. For 'tis far- 


ther ſaid, T hat the Argives, when they were not able to ſuſtan 
the War. againſt the Lacedæmonians, call'd the Perſians 
into Greece, willing rather to ſuffer any thing than the 


preſent Trouble. Therefore, what himſelf reports the 


Athiopiam to have ſaid of the Ointment and Purple, De- 


ceitful are the Beauties, deccitful the Garments of the Per ſians; 
may not any one ſay the ſame of him; deceitſ ul are the 
Phraſes, deceitful. the Figures of Herodotus's Speeches, 4s 


being perpleœt, unſaund,. aud full of Ambiguities ? For as 


Painters ſec off, aud reader more Emmineat the luminous 
Part of their Pictures, by adding Shadows, ſo he by. 
his Denials extends his Calumnies, and by his dubious 


Speeches, makes his Suſpitions take deeper Impreſſon. 
if the Argives joynꝰd not with the other Greeks, but ſtood 
out through an Emulation of the Lacedemonians Com- 
:nand; and Valor, it cannot be. deny'd,. but that they 
acted in a manner, not beſeeming their Nobility and 
Deſcent from Hercules, For it had been more honorable 


for the Siphnians and Cy thnians to have defended the Gre- 


dan Liberty, than contending with the Spartans for 
Superiority, to have avoided ſo many, and ſuch ſignal 


Combats. And if it were they, who brought the Per- 


ans into Grece, becauſe their War agaiaſt the Laceder 


noni ans ſacceeded ill, hom came it to paſs, that they did 
not, at the comiag of eres, openly joyn themſelves to 


the Aedes? Or iif they would not fight under che King. 


why did chey not, being left at Home, make Incurſians 
into Laconia, or again atrempt Thyree, or by ſome. other 

way diſturb and iufeſt the Lacedæmosi aus! SINCE they 
might have: greatly damaged the Grecians by hindring 


the Sparrans from going wich ſo great an Army to Platee. 


But in this place indeed he has highly magnified che 
Atheniens, aud pronouncd, them the Saviours of Creete, 


doing hereiarrightly auc juſtly, if he had not inte: mi: 
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Then adding, as his manger is, to covet the Matter, 
he ſays, Of theſe. things I knaw nothing certainly; but this. 


mar t things 
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many Reproiches with their Praiſes. But now, when 
he ſays, chat che Lrcedemnians were betray d by the 

other Greeks ; and that being left alone, and having 


undertaken great Exploits, they dy d generouſly, ha ving 
before ſeen chat the Greeks, favouring the Medes, held 
latelligence with Xerxes, tis manifeſt, he ſpeaks not 


theſe chings ſo much to the Commendation of the At he- 
nians, as that, praiſing the Athenians, he may ſpeak ill 
of all the reſt. For how can any one now be angry with 
him for ſo bitterly and outragiouſly, at every turn, up- 
braiding the Toebancand Phocaans, when he char ges even 
thoſe, who ex pos d themſelves to all Perils for Greece, 


with a Treaſon, which, as himſelf ſays, was never acted? 
Nay, of the Lacedæ monians themſelves, he makes it 


doabtful, whether they fell in the Battle, or yielded to 


the Enemy, diſtinguiſhing them by very ſlight Conje- 


ctures from thoſe that were ſlain at Thermopyle. 
Alfter this, when he declares the Shipwrack that be- 


fel the Kings Fleet, and how, an infinite Maſs of Wealth 
being caſt away, Aminocles the Magnetian, Son of Crefi- 
nes, Was greatly enriched by it, having gotten an im- 
menſe Quantity of Gold and Silver; he could not ſo much 
as let this paſs without ſnarling at it. For this Man, ſays 
he, who had till then been none of the mot Fortunate by, 
Wrecks became exceeding Rich; for the Mi fortune, he 
had in Rilling his Son, much afflicted his Mind. This in- 


deed is manifeſt to every one, that he brought this gol- 
den Treaſure, and this Wealth, caſt up by the Sea, into 
| his Hiſtory, chat he might make way for the inſerting 


 Aninocles's killing his Son. Now, whereas Ariſtopha- 


nei the Bavtian wrote, that having demanded Money 


of the Tizbans, he receiv'd none, and that going about 


to diſcourſe and reaſon with the young Men, he was 
prohibited by the Magiſtrates through their Clow niſh- 


nel; and Hatred of Learning; of which there is no 


other Argument. But Herodotus bears witneſs to Ariſto- 


phates, whilſt he charges the Thebans with ſome things 
fall, with oth2c5 ig 12rantly, and with others, as ha- 
tinz chem, and havigz a Quarrel with them. For he 


a irms, that the Taeſſili ans ac firſt, pos een = 
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clin d to the Medes, in which he ſays the Truth; and 
propheſying of the other Grecians, that they would be- 
tray the Lacedemonians; he added, that they would not 
do it willingly, but upon Neceſlity, one City being 
taken after another. But he does not allow the Thebans 
the ſame Plea of Neceſſity, although they ſent to Tempe 
five hundred Men under the Command of Mnami as, 
and to Thermopyle as many, as Leonidas deſir'd; who alſo 
alone, with rhe Theſpians, ſtood by him, the reſt leav- 
ing him, after he was ſurrounded, But when that 
Barbarian, having poſleſs'd himſelf of the Avenues, was 
ot into their Confines, and Demaratus the Spartan, 
rc in right of Hoſpitality Apaginus, the Chief of 
the Oligarchy, had ſo wronght, that he became the 
Kings Friend and Familiar, whilſt the other Greeks were 
in their Ships, and none coming on by Land ; then at 
laſt being forſaken, did they accept Conditions of Peace, 
to which they were compell'd by great Neceſſity. For 
they had neither the Sea and Ships at hand, as had the 
Athenians, nor did they dwell far off, as the Spart ins, 
who inhabited the moſt remote Parts of Greece; but 
were not above a Day and halfs Journey from the 
Medians Army, whom they had already with the Spar- 
tans and Theſpians alone reſiſted at the Entrance of the 
Streights, and were defeated. But this Writer is fo 
equitable, that having ſaid the Lacedemonians being 
alone and deſerted by their Allies, would perhaps make 
a Compoſition with the Enemy, when he could not 
wholly obliterate this moſt great and glorious Act of 
the Thebans, yet went about to deface it with a molt 
vile Imputation and Suſpicion, writiag thus: The Con- 
federates, who had been ſent, return d back, obeying the Com- 
mands of Leonidas; there remain d only with the Lacedæ- 
monians the Theſpians, and the Thebans : Of theſe, the 
Thebans ſtay'd againſt their Wills, for Leonidas retain'd 
then as Hoſtages ; but the Theſpians moſt willing'y, as who 
ſaid, they would never depart from Leonidas, and thoſe that 
were with him. Does he not here manifeſtly diſcover him- 
ſelf to have a peculiar Pique and Hatred againſt the 
Thebans, by the Impulſe 15 which he not only falſly and 


neuſtly . ; 
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unjuſtly calumniated the City, but did not ſo much as 
take care to render his Contradiction probable, or to 
conceal, at leaſt from a few Men, his being conſcious of 
having knowingly contradicted himſelf? For having be- 
fore ſaid, that Leonidas, perceiving his Confederates not 
to be in good Heart, nor prepar'd to undergo Danger, 
wiſn d them to depart; he a little after adds, that the 
Tjhebans were, againſt their Wills, detain'd by him; 
whereas, if he had believ'd them inclin'd to the Medi- 
ans, he ſhould have driven them away, though they had 
been willing to tarry. For if he thought that thoſe, who 
were not brisk, would be uſeleſs, to what purpoſe was 
it to mix among his Soldiers thoſe that were ſuſpected? 
Nor was the King of the Spartans, and General of all 
Greece, ſo ſenſleſs as to think, that four hundred armed 
Thebans could be detain d as Hoſtages, by his three hun- 
dred, eſpecially the Enemy being both in his Front and 
Rear. For though at firſt he might have taken them a- 
long with him as Hoſtages; tis certainly probable, that 
at laſt having no regard for him, they would have gone 
away from him, and that Leonidas would have more 
fear'd being encompaſs'd by them, than by the Enemy. IF .; 
Furthermore, would not Leonidas have been ridiculous, k 
to have ſent away the other Greeks, as if by ſtaying, they 1 
ſhould ſoon after have dy'd, and to have detain d the 1 
Thebans, that being himſelf about to dye, he might keep 5 
them for the Greeks? For if he had indeed carry d them e 
along with him for Hoſtages, or rather for Slaves, he , 
mould not have kept them with thoſe, that were at the 
Point to periſh, bur have deliver d them to the Greeks, 14 
that went away. There remain'd but one Cauſe, that If 
might be alledg'd for Leonidas unwillingneſs to let FN} , 
them go, to wit, that they might dye with him, and I} 

4 

| 

| 

| 


this our Hiſtorian himſelf has taken away, writing thus 
of Leonidas's Ambition: Leonidas, conſidering theſe things, 
and deſirous that this Glory might redound to the Spartans 
alone, ſent may his Confederates rather for this, than becauſe 
they differ'd in their Opinions. For it had certainly been | 
tho height of Folly to keep his Enemies againſt their 
Wills, to be Partakers of that Glory, from Wb 
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drave away his Confederates. But tis manifeſt from the 
Effects that Leonidas ſuſpected not the Thebans of Inſince- 
rity, but eſteem'd them to be his ſtedfaſt Friends. For 
he march'd with his Army into Thebes, and ar his Requeſt 
obtain'd that which was never granted to any other, to 
leep within the Temple of Hercules, and the next morn- 
ing related to the Thebans the Viſion, that had appear'd 
to him. For he imagin'd, that he ſaw the moſt illuſtrious 
and greateſt Cities of Greece, irregularly toſsꝰd and float- 
ing up and down in a very ſtormy and tempeſtuous Sea; 
that Thebes, being carry d above all the reſt, was lifted 
up on high to Heaven, and ſuddenly after diſappear'd. 
And this indeed had a Reſemblance of thoſe things, 
which long after befel that City. Now Herodotus in 
his Narration of that Fight, hath obſcur'd alſo the bra- 

veſt Ac of Leonidas, ſaying, that they all fell in the 
Streights near Colonus. But the Affair was otherwiſe 
manag' d. For when they perceiv'd by Night, that 
they were encompaſs'd by the Barbarians, they march'd 
ſtreight ro the Enemies Camp, and got very near the 
King's Pavilion, with a Reſolution to kill him, and leave 

their Lives about him. They came then to his Tear, 
killing, or putting to flight all they met. But when 
Xerxes was not found there, ſeeking him in that vaſt 
Camp, ard wandring about, they were at laſt with 
much Difficulty ſlain by the Barbarians, who ſurround». 
ed them on every ſide. What other Acts and Sayings 
of the Spartans Herodotus has omitted, we will write in 
the Life of Leonidas. Yet that hinders nor, but we may 

here ſet down alſo ſome few. Before Leonidas went 
forth to that War, the Spartans exhibited to him a Fune- 
ral Fight, at which the Fathers and Mothers of thoſe 
who went along with him, were Spectators. Leonid.1s 
himſelf, when one ſaid to him, You lead very few with yo 
ro the Battle; anſwer'd, There are many to dye there. When 
his Wife, at his Departure, ask'd him, what Commands 
he had for her; he turning to her, ſaid, I command yeu 
to marry a good Man, and bring him good Children, After 
he was enclos'd by the Enemy at Thermopyle, deſiring to 
12ye wo, that were related to him, he gave one of them 
5 EN 2 a Lite- 
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a Letter, and ſent him away; but he rejected it, ſaying, 

angrily, I follow'd you as a Soldier, not as a Pot. The other 
commanded on a Meſſage to the Magiſtrates of Sparta; 
but he anſwering, *Tis a Meſſengers Buſineſs, took his 
Shield, and ſtood up in his Rank. Who would not have 
blam'd another, that ſhould have omitted theſe things? 
But he, who has colle&ed and recorded the Fart of Ama- 
{i5, the coming of the Thicfs Aﬀes, and the giving of 
Bottles, and many ſuch like things, cannot ſeem to have 


omitted theſe gallant Acts, and theſe remarkable Say- 
ings, by Negligence and Overſight, but as bearing ill 


Will, and being unjuſt to ſome. He ſays, that the The- 
_ bans, being at the firſt with the Greeks, fought, but com- 
pell'd by Neceſſity. For belike not only Yerxes, but 
Leonidas allo, had Whipſters following his Camp, by 
whom the Thebars being ſcourg'd, were forc'd againſt 
their Wills to fight. And he ſays, that they fought upon 


Aeceſſity, who might have gone away and fled; and that 
they inclin'd to the Medes, whereas not one came in co 
help them. After this, he writes, that the reſt making to 


Colonus, the Thebaus ſeparated themſelves from them, 


lifted up their Hands to the Barbarian, and coming 
near, cry'd with a moſt true Voice, that they had fa- 


vour'd the Medes Affaits, had given Earth and Water to 
the King, that now being forc*d by Neceſſity, they were 
come to Thermopyle, and they were innocent of the Kings 


Wound. Having ſaid theſe things, they obtain'd Quar- 


ter; for they had the Theſſalians for Witneſſes of all 
they ſaid. Behold, how amidlt the Barbariams Exclama- 


tions, Tumults of all forts, Flights and Purſuits, their 
Apology was heard, the Witneſſes examin'd, and the 
Theſſalians in the midſt of thoſe that were {lain and trod- 


den under foot, all being done in a very narrow Paſ- 


ſage, patroniz d the Thebans, to wit, becauſe the T hebans 


had but a little before driven away them, who were poſ- 
ſeſsd of all Greece as far as Theſpia, having conquer d them 


in a Battle, and ſlain their Leader Lattamias. For thus 


at that time ſtood Matters between the Bœotians and the II 


Vueſſali ans, without any Friendſhip or Good- Will. But 


yet how did the Thebans eſcape, the 7 Mfſalians helping 
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them with their Teſtimonies? Some of them, ſays he, 
were ſlain by the Barbarians. Many of them were by Com- 
mand of Xerxes mark'd with the Royal Mark, beginning 
with their Leader Leontiades. Now the Captain of the 
Thebans at Thermopyle,was not Leontiades, but Anaxander, 
as both Ariſtomenes, out of the Commentaries of the 
Magiſtrates, and Nicander the Colophonian have taught us. 
Nor did any Mah, before Herodotus, know, that the 
Thebans were ſtigmatiz'd by Xerves. For otherwiſe this 
would have been an excellent Plea for them againſt his 
Calumny, and this City might well have glory'd in theſe 
Marks, that Xerxes had puniſh'd Leonidas and Leontindes 
as his greateſt Enemies, having outrag'd the Body of the 
one when he was Dead, and caus'd the other to be tor- 
mented, whilſt living. But he, who makes the Barbarians 
Cruelty againſt Leonidas, when dead, a Sign, that he 
hated him moſt of all Men, when living; and yet ſays, 
that the Thebans, though favouring the Medes, were 
ſtigmatiz d by them at Ther mopyle, and having been thus 
ſtigmatiz'd, again chearfully took their Parts at Plates, 
ſeems to me not unlike ro Hippoclides, who being told, 
as he was dancing over the Tables at a Feſtival, that he 
had dancd away the Truth, made anſwer, Hippoclides 
JJ.“ Tn . 
In the Eighth Book, our Author ſays, that the Creeks 
being frighted, deſign'd to fly from Arremiſium into 
Greece, and that being requeſted by the Eubæans to ſtay 
2 little, till they could diſpoſe of their Wives and Fami- 
lies, they regarded them not, till ſuch time as Themiſto- 
cles, having taken Money of them, divided it between 
uryb:ades and Adimantus, the Captain of the Corinthi- 
15, and that then they ſtay'd, and had a Sea Fight + 
with the Barbarians, Yet Pindar, who was not a Citi- 
en of any of the Confederate Cities, but of one, that 
vas ſuſpected to take part with the Medians, having 


Fnade mention of Artemiſium, brake forth into this Ex- 


lamation. [Thi is the Place] where the Sons of the 
\thentans laid the glorious Foundation of Liberty. But 
Lerodetus, by whom, as ſome will have it, Greece is 
00nd; makes that Victory a Work of Bribery and 
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Theft, ſaying, that the Greeks, deceiv'd by their Cap- 
tains, who had to that end taken Money, fought againſt 
their Wills. Nor does he here pnt an end to his Malice. 
All Men in a manner confeſs, that although the Greeks 
got the better at Sea, they nevertheleſs abandon'd Ar- 
temiſium to the Barbarians, after they had receiv'd the 
| News of the Overthrow at Thermopyle. For twas to no 
- purpoſe for them to [tay there, and keep the Sea, the 
War being already within Pyle, and Nerxes having poſ- 
{eſs'd himſelf of the Avenues. But Herodotus makes the 
Greeks contriving to fly, before they heard any thing of 
Leonidas's Death. For thus he ſays: But they, having 
been ill treated, and eſpecially the Athenians, half of whoſe 
Ships were ſorely ſhatter'd, conſulted to rake their Flight into 
. Greece. But let him be permitted ſo to name, or rather to 
reproach this Retreat of theirs before the Fight;for hav- 
ing before call'd it a Flight, he both now ſtiles it a Fight; 
and will again a little after term it a Flight; ſo bitterly 
does he adhere to this Word Flight. Preſently after this 
[ſays he? there came to the Barbarians in the Pinnace a Man 
of Heſtiez, who acquainted them with che Flight of the Greci- 
ans from Artemiſium. They, becarſe the thing ſeem'd incre- 

_ diblekepr the Meſſenger in Cuſtody, and ſent forth ſome light 
Gallies to diſcover the Truth. But what is this you ſay? That 
they fledas conquer'd, whom the Enemies after the Fight 
cauld not believe to have fled, as having got much the 
better; Is then this [a Fellow] fit to be believ'd, when 
ke writes of any Man or Ciry, who in one Word de- 
prives Greece of the Victory, throws down the Trophy, 
and pronounces the Inſcriptions, they had ſet up to 
Diana on the Eaſt Side of Artenifrum, to be nothing 
but Pride and vain Boaſting ? The Tenor of the 
Inſcription was, as follows, 


then Athens Touth had in a Naval Fight 
Al A ſias Forces on this Sea o rethromn, 

And the Medes Army put to Flight, 

Thaw nbich a greater ſcarct was ever kaown, 
To ſhew, hom much Diana they reſpect ed, 
I Tropuy to her Wd. nozr. they crccted. 


Moreover, 
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p- Moreover, not having deſcrib'd any Order of the Greeks, 
Is nor told us, what Place every City of theirs held during, 
e. 


the Sea-Fight, he ſays, that in this Retreat, which he 
hs calls their Flight, the Corinthians ſail d firſt, and the 


r. Athenians laſt. He indeed ought not to have too much 
he inſulted over the Greeks, that took part with the Medes, 
no who, being by others thought a Thurian, reckons him- 
he ſelf among the Halicarnaſſeans, which, being Dorians 
by Deſcent, went with their Wives and Children to the 
he War againſt the Greeks. But he is ſo far from giving 
of firſt an Account of the Streights they were in, who re- 
g K volted to the Medes, that relating how the Theſſalians 
JL ſent to the Phoceans, which were their mortal Enemies, 
Ito and promis'd to preſerve their Country free from all 
to Damage, if they might receive from them a Reward 
of fifty Talents, he writ thus of the Phoceans : For the 
UP Phoczans were the only People in theſe Quarters, who in- 
ly clinꝰd not to the Medians, and that, as far as I upon due con- 
01s ſideration can find, for no ot her Reaſon, but becauſe they bated 
an the Theſſallaus; for if the Theſſalians had been affected to 
Cl» the Grecian Affairs, 1 ſuppoſe the Phocæans would have 
e- joyn d chemſelves to the Medes. And yet a little after he 
% will ſay, that thirteen Cities of the Phocauns were burnt 
at by the Barbarians, their Country laid. waſt, and the 
cht Temple, which was in Abet, ſet on Fire, and all of both _ 
he Sexes put to the Sword, except thoſe, that by Flight 
Een eſcap'd to Parnaſſus. Nevertheleſs, he puts thoſe, who 
le- ſuffer'd all Extremities rather than they would loſe 
y, their Honeſty, in the ſame rank with thoſe, who moſt 
to aflectionately ſided with the Medians. And when he 
ng could not blame the Phoceans Actions, he devis'd falſe 
he Cauſes, framing Suſpicions againſt them wich his Pen, 
and judging them, not by what they did, but by the Con- 
ſtruction, put on their Intentions by the Theſſalians, who 
ga p'd after their Domintons, as if they therefore refuſed 
to enter into the Treaſon, hecauſe others had prevented 
them. Now if any one, going about to excuſe the Re- 
volt of the Theſſalians to the Medes, ſnould tay, that they 
would have done it, but for the Hatred, they bare 
the Yhoceas, who when they law joyn'd to the Greeks 
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they, againſt their Inclinations, followed the Party of the 


Medes; would not ſuch an one be thought moſt ſhame. 
fully to flatter, and for the Sake of others, to pervert, 


the Truth, by feigning good Cauſes for evil Actions? 


Indeed, Ithink, he would, why then would not he be 
thought openly to calumniate, who ſays, that the Phe- 
ceans choſe the beſt, not for the Love of Vertue, but be- 
_ cauſe they ſaw the Theſſalians on the contrary ſide? For 

neither does he refer this Device to other Authors, as 
he is elſewhere wont to do, but ſays, that himfelf found 
it out by Conjecture. He ſhould therefore have produc'd 


certain Arguments, by which he was perſwaded, that 


they, who did things like the beſt, followed the ſame 


Counſels with the worſt, For what he alledges of their 
Enemies, is ridiculous. For neither did the Difference 


between the Mginetæ and the Athenians, nor that be- 
tween theChalciaians and the Eretrians, nor yet that be- 
_ Tween the Corinthians and the Megariant, hinder them 


from fighting together for Greece. Nor did the Macedo- 
ni aus, their moſt bitter Enemies, plaguing the Theſſalioas, 
diverted them from their Friendſhip with the Barba— 


rians. For the common Danger did fo bury their private 


| Grudges, that baniſhing their other Paſſions, they ap- 


ply'd their Minds either ro Honeſty, for the Sake of 


Vertue; or to Profit, through the Impulſe of Neceſlity. 
And indeed after that Neceſſicy, which compelI'd them 
to obey the Medians, was over, they return'd again to the 
Greeks, as Laacrates the Spartan has opeuly teſtified of 


them. And Heredetus, as conſtrain d to it, in his Rela- 
tion of the Affairs at Platææ, confeſs'd that the Phoceans 


took part with the Greeks, Neither ought it to ſeem. 


ſtrange to any, if he thus bitterly inveighs againſt the Un- 
fortunate; ſince he reckons amoneſt Enemies the Tray- 
tors, thoſe who were preſent at the Engagement, and 


together with the other Greeks, hazarded their Safety. 
Fer the Naxians, ſays he, ſert three Ships to the Aſſiſtance of 


x:c Barbarians, bat Democritus, ove of their Captains, per- 
ſwadled the other two to take the Party of the Greeks. SQ 
unable he is to praiſe without diſpraiſing; that if he com- 
mends one Man, he mat condemn a whole City or 
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People. But in this there gives Teſtimony againſt him, 
of the more ancient Writers, Hallanicus, and of the la- 
ter, Ephorns, one of which ſays, that the Naxians came 
with fix Ships to aid the Greeks, and the other with five. 
And Herodorus convinces himſelf of having feign'd theſe 
things. For the Writers of the Naxian Annals ſay, that 
they had before beateh back Megabates, who came to 
their Ifland with two hundred Ships; and after that, put 
to flight the General Datis, who had ſet their City on 
Fire. Now if, as Herodotus has elſewhere laid, the 
| Barbarians, burnt their City, ſo that the Men were 
glad to ſave themfelves by flying into the Mountains; 
had they not juſt Cauſe rather to ſend Aid to the De- 
ſtroyers of their Country, then to help the Protectors 
of the common Liberty ? But that he fram'd this Lye, 
not ſo much to honor Democritus, as to calt Infamy on 
the Naxians, is manifeſt from his omitting and wholly 
paſſing over in ſilence the valiant Acts then per form'd 
by Democritus, of which Semonides gives us an Account 
ü 7 ˙ A Neue, 

When as the Greeks at Sea the Medes did meet, 

And had neer Salamis a Naval Fight, 

Democritus third time led up the Fleet, 

Charging the Enemy with all his Might, 

He took five of their Ships, and did another, 

| Which they had taken from the Greeks, recover. 


But why ſhould any one be angry with him about the 
Naxians? If we have, as ſome ſay, Antipodes inhabiting 
the other Hemiſphere ; 1 believe, that they alſo have 
heard of Themiſtocles and his Counſel, which he gave 
the Barbarian being overcome, he built in Malta a Tem- 
ple to Diana the Councellor. This gentle Writer, en- 
deavouring,as much as in him lies, to deprive Themiſto- 
cies of the Glory of this, and transfer it to another, 
writes thus Word for Word: Whilſt things were thus, 
Mneſiphilus, 2 Athenian, at Themiſtocles, as he was 
going aboard his Ship, what had been reſolv'd on in Council. 
And being anſwer'd, that twas decreed, the Ships ſhould be 
vrovght back te Iſthmus, and 4 Battle fought at Sea before 

| 95 Peloponneſus; 
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Peloponneſus; he ſaid, If then they removed the Navy from 
Salamis, yon Themiſtocles, ſh l never fight for your Coun- 
zry ; for they will every one return to his own City, Where. 
fore if there be any war left, go, and endeavour to break this 
Reſolution,and if it be poſible, per ſwade Euribyades to change 
his MA nd and ſtay here. Then adding, That this Advice 
pleas d Themiſtocles, who, without making any Reply, 
went ſtreight to Euribyades, he has theſe very Expreſ- 
ſions. Aid ſitting by him related, what he had heard 
From Mneliphilus, feigning as if it came from himſelf, and 
adding other things, You ſee how he accuſes Themiſtocle: 
of Diſingenuity in arrogating to himſelf the Counſel of 
Aneſiphilus. And further der iding the Greeks, he ſays, 
that Themiſlocles, who was call'd another Ulyſſes for his 
Wiſdom, was fo blind, that he could not foreſee, what 
was fit to be done. But that Artemiſia, who was of the 
ſame City with Herodotus, without being taught by any 
one, but by her own Conſideration, ſaid thus to'Xerxes. 
The Greeks will not long be able to hold out againgt yon; nor 
is it probable, if you march your Army by Land to Pelo- 
pPonneſus, t they will ſit ſtill, or take care to fight at Sea 
for the Athenians. But if you make haſte to give them 4 
Naval Battle, I fear, les your Fleets receiving Damage, 
may prove alſo very prejudicial to your Land- Forces. Cer- 
tainly Herodotus wanted nothing but Verſes to make 
Artimiſia another Sibyl, ſo exactly propheſying of things 
to come. Therefore Xerxecs alſo deliver'd his Children 

to her to be carry d to Epheſus; for he had (it ſeems) for- 
got to bring Women wich him from 8%, if indeed 
they wanted a Train of Female Attendants. But 'tis not 
our Deſign to ſearch into the Lies of Herodors ; we on- 
ly make inquiry into thoſe, which he iavented, to de- 
tract from the Glory of others. He ſays, 'tis reported by 
the Athenians, that Aamantius,Ca ptain of the Corinthians, 
when the Enemies were now ready to joyn Battle, was 
ſtruck with ſuch Fear and Aſtoniſnment, that he fled 3 
not thruſting his Ship backward at che Stern, or leiſure- 
ly retreating through thoſe, that were engag'd, bur 
openly hoiſting up his Sails, and tur ning the Heads of 
all his Veſlzls. And chat about the farther part 5 

— 


over them this Elegy. 


Epitaph. 
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the Salaminian Coaſt, he was met by a Pinnace, our of 
which one ſpake thus to him : Thou indeed, Adimantus, 
fiy ft having betray d the Greecians, yet they overcome, and 
according to their Deſires have the better of their Enemies. 
This Pinnace was certainly let down from Heaven. For 
what ſhould hinder him from erecting a Tragical Ma- 
chine, who by his Boaſting excelld the Tragedians in 


all other things? Adiamantus then crediting him, re- 


turned to the Fleet, when the Buſineſs was already done, 
This Report, ſays he, is believed by the Athenians; but the 
Corinthians deny it, and ſay, they ware the firſt at the 


2 Sea-Fight, for which they have the Teſtimony of all the other 


Greeks. Such is this Man in many other Places: He 
ſpreads different Calumnies and Accuſations of different 
Men, that he may not fail of making ſome one appear 
altogether Wicked; as it has ſucceeded well with him 
in this place: For it the Calumny is belteved, the Co- 
vinthiaus; if it is not, the Athenians are rendred infa- 
mous; or elſe the At henians did not bely the Corinthians, 


but he hath belyd them both. Certainly Thucy/ides, 
bringing in an Athenian Ambaſſador, conteſting with a 
Corinthian at Sparta, and gloriouſly boaſting of many 


things about the Median War, and the Sea-Fight at 
Salamis, charges not the Corinthians with any Crime of 


Treachery, or leaving their Station. Nor was it likely 


the Athenians ſhould object any ſuch thing againſt Co- 


_ rinth, when they ſaw it engraven in the third place after 
the Lacedemonians and themſelves on thoſe Spolles, 


which, being taken from the Barbarians, were conſe- 
crated to the Gods. And in Salamis they had permitted 


them to bury the Dead near the City, as being Men, 


* 


who had behav'd themſelves gallantly, and to write 


Vell water, Corinth us, when living, gave 
Abode ;, aow dead, dry Salamis a Grave. 
We, ſacred Greece defending, put to flight 
Phœnicia Ships, did Medes and Perſians fight.. 
And their Honorary Sepulchre in Iſthmus has on it this 


We 
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We; whe al Greece, ne er brought wo Slavery, = 
Did with our Lives ſet free, here Bury d lye. 

Moreover, on the Offerings of Diodorus, one of the 


Corinthian Sea-Captains, reſerv'd in the Temple of 


Latona, there is this Inſcription. 


Theſe, of their Fight with th! Medes a Monument, 


 Diodores's Sea-men to Latona ſent. 


And as for Adimantus himſelf, againſt whom Herodotus 
frequently inveighs, ſaying, that he was the only Cap- 


tain, wko went about to fly from Artemiſium, and would 
not ſtay the Fight: Behold in how great Honour he is. 


Brave Aidmantus, who ſet free, when doom d 


To Slavery, all Greece, lies here entumb'd. 


For neither is it probable, that ſuch Honour would have 
been ſhewn to a Coward and a Traytor after his De- 
ceaſe; nor would he have dar'd to have given his 

Daughters the Names of Nauſinica, Acrothinius, and A- 

lexibia, and his Son, that of Ariſteas, if he had not per- 

form d ſome illuſtrious and memorable Action in that 

Fight. Nor is it credible, that Herodotus was ignorant of 

that, which could not be be unknown even to the mean- 

elt Carian, that the Corinthian Woman alone made that 

Glorious and Divine Prayer, by which they beſought the 

Goddeſs Venus to inſpire their Husbands with a Love of 

Fighting againſt the Barbarians. For it was a thing di- 
vulg'd abroad, concerning which, S:monides made an 

Epigram to be in ſcrib'd on the Braſen Image, ſetup in 


that Temple of Venus, which is ſaid to have been found- 
ed by Medea, deſir ing the Goddeſs, as ſome affirm, to 


deliver her from loving her Husband Ja; or, as o- 
thers, to free him from loving Thetis. The Tenour of 
the Epigram follows. 8 5 


Theſe Statues thoſe fair Ladies repreſent, 
Whoſe Vows, for Grecia, to Venus ſent ;, 
Obtain'd, ſhe would not leave them as a Prey, 


LV Nor to the Medes the Cittadel betray. 


Theſe things he ſhould rather have written, and record- 
ed than have inſerted Aminecles's Killing of his Son. Af- 


ter 
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ter he had abundantly ſatisfy'd himſelf with the Accu- 
ſations brought againſt ThemiFocles, of whom he ſays, 
that unknown to the other Captains, he inceſſantly 
 robbd and ſpoil'd the Iflands,he at length openly takes 
away the Crown of Victory from the Athenians, and ſets 
it on the Head of the epivere, writing thus: The Greeks 
having ſent the fir Fruits of their Spoils to Delphos, asK'd 
in general of the God, whether he had a ſufficient part of 
the Booty, and were contented with it. He Anſwer'd, That he 
had enongh of all the other Greeks, but not of the Eginetæ; 
for he expected a Donary of them, as having won the greateſt 
Honor in the Battle at Salamis. Sce here, how he attri- 
butes not his Fictions to the Scyrbiarns, to the Perſiuns, or 
to the e Ag yptians, aseA/op did his to the Ravens and 
Apes; but uſing the very Per ſon of the Pyrh:an Apollo, 
takes from Athens the chief Honcur of the Battle at Sa- 
lamis. And the ſecond place in Honour being given to 
Themiſtocles at Iſthmus by all the other Captains, every 
one of which, attributing to himſelf the firſt Degree 
of Valor, gave the next to Themiſtocles, and the judg- 
ment not coming to a Determination, when he ſhould 
have reprehended the Ambition of the Captains, he 
ſaid, that all the Greeks weigh'd Anchor from thence, 
not being willing to give the chief Honour of the 
Z... inns 
In his ninth and laſt Book, having nothing left, to 
vent his Malice on but the Lacedemomans, and their 
glorious Actionagainſt the Barbarians at Plateæ, he writes, 
that the Spartans at firſt fear'd, leſt the Athenians ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded by Mar donius, to for- 
ſake the other Greeks; but that now, the I hmus being 
fortify' d, they, ſuppoſing all to be ſafe at Peloponneſus, 
eaſily lighted che reſt, Feaſting and making merry at 
home, and deluding and delaying the Athenian Ambaſſa- 
_ dors. How then did there go forth from Sparta to Plates 
a thouſand and five Men,having every oneof them with 
him ſeven Heilors ? Or how came it, that ex poſing them- 
lelves to ſo many Dangers, they varquiſh'd aud over- 
threw ſo many thouſand Barbarians? Hear now his pro- 
bable Cauſe of it. /t happen'd, ſays he, that there was 
WEL one | | then 


ir 
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then at Sparta a certain ſtranger of Tegea, nam d Chileus, 


who had fome Friends amongſt the Ephori, between whom 


and him there was mutual Hoſpitality : He then perſwaded 
them to fend ſorththe Army, telling them, that the Fortifica- 
tion en the Iſthmus, by which they had fenc'd in Pelopon- 
neſus, would be of no avail, if the Athenians jeyn'd them- 
ſelves with Mardonius. This Counſel then drew Pauſanias 
with his Army to Plateæ. Now if any private Buſineſs had 


kept chat Chileus at Tegea, Greece had never been victori- 


ous. Again, not knowing what to do with the Atheni- 


aus, he toſſes to and fro that City, ſometimes extolling 


it, and ſometimes debaſing it. He ſays, that contending 
tor the ſecond Place with the 7hepeates,they made men- 


Lion of the Heraclide, alledg'd their Acts againſt the 4- 
mans, and the Sepulchres fo the Peloponneſians, that dy'd 
under the Walls of Cadmeja, and at laſt brought down 


Lherr Diſcoutſe to the Battle of Miarathon, ambirioufly 


deuring the Command of the left Wing. A little after, 


he fays, chat C. / ais; and the Spartans yielded them 


the firſt place, deſiring them to fight in the right Wing 
againſt the Perſſaus, and give them the Left, who ex- 
cus d themſclves as not skill'd in hghting againſt the 


Barbarians, Now tis a ridiculous thing to be willing to 


 Hentagainſt an Enemy, unleſs one had been us'd to 
bim. But he ſays farcher, that the other Greeks being led 
by their Captains to encamp ia another place, as ſoon 


as they were mov'd, the Horſe fled, not without Joy, 


towards Platee, and in their Flight came as far as Junb's 
Temple. In which place indeed he charges them all in 


general with Diſobedience, Cowardize and Treaſon. At 
laſt he ſays, that only the Lacedeionians and the Tegeates 
fought with the Barbarians, and che A henians with the 
Thebans ; equally defrauding all the other Cities of their 
Part in the Honour of the Victory; whilit he affirms, 
that none of them joyn d in the Fight, but ail of them, 


litting ſtill hard by in their Arms, betray'd and ſor ſook 


thoſe, who fought for them. That che Hhliaſſans and 


Meoarians indeed; when they heard, Cauſanias had got 


the better, came in, and falling rathly on the Thebar 
Horſe, were cut off: chat the Corinthians Were not at the 
Bettel; 
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the Hills, they eſcapd the Theban Cavalry. For the The- 
bans, after the Barbarians were overthrown,going before 
with their Horſe, affectionately aſſiſted them in their 
Flight to return them Thanks (forſooth) for the Marks, 

they had ſtigmatiz d them with at Thermepylæ. Now 
what Rank the Corinthians had in the Fight at Plateæ 
againſt the Barbarians, and how they perform'd their 
Duty you may hear from Simenides in theſe Verſes. 


DP th mi dit were Men, in warlike Feats excelling, 
Whe Ephyre, full of Springs, inhabited, 
And who in Corinth, Glancus City dwelling, 

Great Praiſe by their great Valour merited; 
Of which, they, to perpetnate the Fame, 1 


To th Gods of well wrought Gold did Offrings- frame. 


For he wrote not theſe thin gs, as one that taught at Co- 
rinth, or that made Verſes in Honour of the City, but 


as recording theſe Actions in Elegiac Verſes. But Hero- 


dotus, Whilſt he deſires to prevent that Objection, by 


| which thoſe might convince him of Lying, who ſhould 
ask, whence then are ſo many Mounts, Tombs, and 


Monumeuts of the Dead, at which the Platæans, even to 

this Day, celebrate Funeral Solemnities in the Preſence 
of the Greeks, has charg*d, unleſs I am miſtaken,afouler 
Crime, then that of Treaſon on their Poſterity. For theſe 
are his Words. As for the other Sepulchers that are ſeen in 


Plateæ, I have heard, that their Succeſſors, being aſham'd of 


their Progenitors Abſence from this Battel, erected every 
Man a Monument for Poſterities ſake.Of this Treacherous 


Peſerting the Battel, Herodotus was the only Man that 


ever heard. For the Greeks, who withdrew themſelves. 
from the Battel, deceivd Pauſani as, Ariſtides, the Lace- 
demonians and the Athenians. Neither yet did the Athe- 
nians exclude the AÆginetæ, who were their Adverſaries, 
from the Inſcription, nor convince the Corinthians of 
having fled from Salamis before the Victory, Greece bear- 
ing Witneſs to the contrary. Indeed Cleadas a Platæan, 
ten years after the Median War, to gratify, as Herodo. 
16 ſays, the Agine ta, erected a Mount bearing their 
Name. How came it then to paſs, that the Ather ian, 


ee 
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and Lacedæ moni ans, who were ſo jealous of each other 
that they were preſently after the War ready to go to 


gether by the Ears about the ſetting up a Trophy, did 


not yet repel thoſe Greeks, who fled in a fear from the 
Battel, from having a ſhare in the Honour of thoſe, that 


behaved themſelves valiantly, but inſcribd their Names 


oa the Trophees and Coloſſes, aud granted them part 
ot the Spoils? Laſtly, they ſet up an Altar, on which 
was engraven this Epigram. © 

The Greeks; by Valour having put to flicht _ 

The Perſians, and preſerd d their Countreys Right, 

Erected here this Altar, which you ſee,  _ 

Fo jove, Preſerver of their Liberty, 


Did Ciadas alſo, O Herodotus, or ſome other, write this, 


ro oblige the Cities by Flattery ? What need had they 
chen to employ fruicleſs Labour in dizgiag up the Earth, 
to make Tombs, and erect Monuments for Poſterities 


Sake, when they ſaw their Glory conſecrated in the 
moſt illuſtrious and greateſt Donat ies? Pauſanias in- 
deed, when he was aſpiring to the Tyranny, he ſet up 


this Inſcription in Pelphox. 
Pauſauias, of Greeks the General, 
When he the Medes in Fight had overthromm, 
rd to Phæbus & Memorial 
s Victory, this Monumental Stone. 


In which he gave the Glory to the Greeks, whoſe Ge- 
neral he profeſs d himſelf. Yer the Greeks not enduring, 
but utterly miſliking it, the Lacedæmonians, ſending to 
Delphos, caus d this to be cut out, and the Names of the 
Cities, as it was fit, to be engraven inſtead of it. Now 
how is it probable, that the Greeks ſhould have been of - 


feuded, that there was no mention made of them in the 
{nſcription, if they had been conſcious to themſelves of 


deſerting the Fight? Or that the Lacedemonians would 
have eras'd the Name of their Leader and General, to 
inert Deſerters, aud ſuch as withdrew themſelves from 


the common Danger ? For it would have been a great 
ledig nity, chat Sechares, Oeipniſlus, and all the reſt, who 
fle > Their Valor in that Fight, Gould calmly ſuffer 
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the Cythnians and Melians to be infcribd on the Tro- 
phees ; and that Herodorus,attributing that Fight only to 
three Cities,ſhould raſe all the reſt out of thoſe and other 
Sacred Monuments and Donaries. For there having been 
then four Fights with the Barbarians; he ſays, that the 
Greeks fled from Artemiſium; that, whilſt their King and 


General expos'd himſelt ro Danger at Thermopyle, the 
| Lacedemonians ſat negligent at Home, celebrating the 


Olympian and Carnean Feaſts. And diſcourſing of the Acti- 
on at Salamis, he uſes more Words about Artemiſia, than 
he does in his whole Narrative of the Naval Battle. 


Laſtly, he ſays, that theGreeks ſat (till at Plateæ, knowing 


no more of the Fight. till it was over,than if it had been 
a Skirmiſh between Mice and Frogs; in which, as Pigres, 


 Artemiſias's Brother, merrily and ſcofliagly ſaid, it had 


been agreed to fight ſilently, leaſt they ſhould be heard 


by others; and that the Lacedemonians excelld nor the 


Barbarians in Valour, bur only got the better, as fight- 
ing againſt naked and unarm'd Men, To wit, when 
Xerxes himſelf was preſent, the Barbarians were with 
much difficulty compell'd by Scourges to fight with the 


Greeks; but at Platee, having taken other Reſolutions, 


they were no way inferior in Courageand Strength; 
but their Garments being without Armour, was'preju- 
dicial to them, ſince being naked, they fought againſt a a 
compleatly arn?d Enemy. What then is there lett great 


and memorable to the Grecians of thoſe Fights, if the 


Lacedemonians fought with · unarm'd Men, the other 
Greeks, though preſent, were ignorant of the Battle, 
empty Monuments are ſet up every where, and Tri:ſes 
and Altars, full of lying Inſcriptions, plac'd before the 
Gods: If laſtly Herodotus only knows the Truth, all 
others, that give any Acconnt of the Greeks, being 
deceiv'd by the Fame of thoſe Actions, as the Effect 
of an admirable Penne © ooh hs 
What then is to be ſaid? But that he is an acute 
Writer, his Stile is pleaſant, there is a certain Grace, 
Force and Elegancy in his Narrations; and as he has, 
like a Muſician, propegd his Diſcourſe, though not 
; 8 A knowingly 
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knowingly, however ſweetly, theſe things delight, pleaſe 
and affect all Men. But as in Roſes we muſt beware of 
| [the venemous Flies call'd] Cantharidrs ; fo muſt we take 
| heed of his Calumnies and Envy, lying hid under ſmooth 
N and well- couch'd Phraſes and Expreſſions, leſt we im- 
prudently entertain abſurd and falſe Opinions of the 
| moſt excellent and greateſt Cities and Men of Greece. 


Of common Conception againſt the Stoics. 
| Tranſlated ont of the Greek, by Samuel White, M. D. 


Lampr "* OU, O Diadumenes, ſeem not much to 

185 | care, if any one thinks, tbat you 
189 philoſophize againſt the common 
Notions; ſince you confeſs, that you contemn alſo th 
the Senſes, from whence the moſt part of theſe Notions I th 
in a manner proceed; having for their Seat and Foun- 
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j dation the Belief of ſuch things, as appear to us. But I x; 
i I beſeech you, With what ſpeed you can, either by Rea- S- 
j - ſons, Incantations, or ſome other manner of Diſcourſe, I P. 
h to cure me, who come to yon, full, as I ſeem to my ſelf, Þ a 


of great and ſtrange Perturbation ; ſo much have I been 
ſhaken, and into ſuch a Perplexity of Mind have I been tt 
brought, by certain Sroics, in other things indeed very 
good Men, arfd my familiar Friends, bur moſt bitterly Ib 
and hoſtilely beat againſt the Academy. Theſe, for ſome 
few Words, modeſtly ſpoken by me, have (for I will 
tell you no Lye) rudely and unkindly reprehended me; at 
angrily calling and reputing the Ancient Sophiſters, It! 
Corrupters and Subverters of thoſe that walk in the 
way of Doctrines, and ſaying yet things more abſurd I t 
than theſe, they fell at laſt upon the Conceptions, as into 
which the Academics had hrought a certain Confuſion 
and Diſturbance. At length one of them ſaid, that he 
thought, it was not by Fortune, but by the Providence 
of the Gods, that Chryſiptus came into the World 
atter Arceſiiuis, and before Carneades; of which the 
one was the Author of the Contumelies and Injuries 
done to Cuſtom ; and the other flouriſh'd moſt of 
all in the Academics. Chryſippus chen, coming between, 
3 8 them 
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them, by his Writings againſt Arceſilaus, ſtopp'd alſo 
the way againſt the Eloquence of Carneades, leaving in- 
deed many things to the Senſes, as Proviſions againſt a 
Siege; but wholly taking away the Trouble about An- 
ticipations and Conceptions, directing every one of them, 
and putting it in its proper Place: That they, who will 
again embroil and diſquiet Matters, cannot hut be con- 
vinc'd of being Malicious and Deceitful Sophiſters. I, 
having been this Morning ſet on Fire by theſe Diſ- 
courſes, want ſome cooling Remedies to extinguiſh and 
take away this Doubting, as an Inflamation, out of 
 Diadumenes, You perhaps have ſuffer'd the ſame 
things with ſome of the Vulgar. But if you believe 
the Poets, who ſay, that the ancient [City] Sipil was 
overthrown by the Providence of the Gods, when they 
puniſh'd Tantalus, believe alſo the Companions of the 
Stoa ſaying] that Nature, not by Chance but by Divine 
Providence, brought forth Chryſippus, when ſhe had 
a mind to turn things upſide down, and alter the Courſe 
of Life; for which purpoſe, never any Man was fitter 
than he. But as Cato ſaid of Cæſar, that never any but 
he] came to the L Management of ] Public Affairs, ſo- 
ber and conſiderately re ſolv d on the Ruin of the State: 
So does this Man ſeem to me, with the greateſt Dili- 
gence and Eloquence, to overturn and demoliſh Cuſtom; 
and that do they, who magnihe the Maa, teſtifie, when 
they diſpute againſt him concerning[_the Sophiſm] calPd | 
Pſeudomenos Lor the Liar. ] For to ſay, my beſt Friend, 
that a Concluſion, drawn from contrary Poſitions, is 
not manifeſtly falſe ; and again to ſay, that ſome Argu- 
ments, having true Premiſes, and true Inductions, may 
yet moreover have the contrary to their Concluſions 
true; what Conception of Demonſtration, or what An- 
ticipation of Faith does it not overthrow ? They ſay, 
that the Polyps in the Winter gnaws his own Claws and 
pendant hairy Feet: But the Logic of Chryſippus, taking 
away and cutting off its own chiefeſt Parts and Prin- 
ciples; what other Notion has it left unſuſpected of 
Falſhood ? For the Superſtructures cannot be ſteady and 
8 A A 2 | lure, 
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ſure, if the Foundations remain not firm, but are ſhaken 
with ſo many Doubts and Troubles. But as thoſe, 
who have Duſt or Dirt upon their Bodies, if they tonch 
or rub the Filth, that is upon them, ſeem rather to in- 
creaſe than remove it: So ſome Men blame the Acade- 
mies, and think them guilty of the Faults, with which 
they ſhew themſelves ro be burden'd. For which of 
theſe do at length more pervert the common Concep- 
tion? But if you pleaſe, let us leave accuſing them, and 
defend our ſelves from the things, with which they 
charge us. SITES 
Lampriac. Methinks, Diadumenes, I am this Day be- 
come a certain various and unconſtant Man. For e're- 
while | came dejected and trembling, as one, that want. 
ed an Apology ; and now I am chang'd to an Accuſer, 
and deſire to enjoy the Pleaſure of Revenge, in ſeeing 
them all convict together, of what they Philoſophize 
againſt the common Conceptions and Anticipations, 
whence they think chiefly L to magnihie J their Sect, as 
in and ſay, that it alone agrees with Nature. 
Diadumenes. Shall we then firſt attack thoſe common 
and celebrated [DoQrines of theirs) which themſelves, 
gently admitting their Abſurdity, ſtile Paradoxes; as 
that only wiſe Men are Kings, that they only are rich 
and fair, they only Citizens and Judges ? Or ſhall we 
ſend all this to the Brokers, as old decay*d Frippery, 
and make our Enquiry into ſuch things, as are molt 
practical, and with the greateſt Earneſtneſs deliver'd 
by them ? OY hg 1 
Lamprias. 1 indeed like this beſt. For who is there, 
that is not already full of the Arguments, brought 
againſt thoſe LParadoxes? ] why 5 | 
Diadumenes. Firſt then conſider this, whether, ac” 
cording to the common Conceptions, they [can be ſaid 
to] agree with Nature, who think [all] natural things 


indifferent, and eſteem neither Health, Vigorouſneſs of 


Complexion, Beauty, nor Strength, deſirable, commo- 
dious, Profitable, or any way contributary to the com- 
pleatiag of natural Perfection? Not that their Contra- 
ries, as Maims, Pains, Diſgraces, and Diſeaſes, are 
e oy 7 | hurtful, 
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5 hurtful, or to be ſhun d. To the latter of which» 
* themſelves ſay, that Nature gives us an Abhorrence, 


and an Inclination to the former. Which very thing is 
not a little repugnant to common Underſtanding: That 
Nature ſhould incline us to ſuch things, as are neither 
good nor available, and avert us from ſuch, as are nei- 
cher ill, nor hurtful; and which is more, that ſhe ſhould 
render this lnclination and this Averſion ſo violent, that 


J chey, who either poſſeſs not the one, or fall into the o- 
e cher, with good Reaſon deteſt their Life, and withdraw 
ol themſelves out of it. I think alſo, that this is ſaid by 


. chem againſt common Seaſe, that Nature her ſelf is in- 
difierent, and yet that tis good to agree with Nature. 
10 For tis not our Duty, either to follow the Law, or be 
6 @ perſwaded by Argument, unleſs the Law and Argu- 
1s, ment be good and honeſt. And this indeed is the lealt 
35 {of their Errors. ] But if, as Cbryſippus has written in 
his firſt Book concerning Exhortation, an happy Life 
on Nconſiſts only in living according to Vertue; other things, 
s, 28 he ſays, being nothing to us, nor co-operating any 
as Nays towards it, Nature is not only indifferent, but foo- 
liſh alſo and ſtupid, in inclining us to ſuch things, as 
belong nothing to us; and we allo are fools in thinking 
Felicity to be an agreeing with Nature, which draws us 
ter ſuch things, as contribute nothing to Happineſs. 
or what can be more agreeable to common Senſe, than 
that, as delirable things are requiſite to live commodi- 
ully, ſo natural things are neceflary, that we may live 
cco:ding to Nature? Now theſe Men ſay not fo; but 
having ſecled the Living according to Nature for their 
End, do nevertheleſs hold thoſe things, which are ac- 
ording to Nature, to be indifferent. Nor is this leſs re- 
ugnant to common Senſe, that an intelligent and pru- 


7 Bent Man ſhould not be equally affected to equal good 
o- hings; but ſhould put no value on ſome, and be ready 
m. o under go and ſuffer any thing tor others; though the 


hings themſelves are neither greater nor leſs one than 
ire other. For they ſay, ?tas the ſame thing to abſtain 
rom the Enjoyment of an old Woman, that has one 
oot in the Grave Land to venture ones Life in defence 
Aa 3 ot” 
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of ones Country: ſince both do, what their Duty re- 
quires. And yet for this, as a great and glorious thing, 
they ſhould be ready co dye; when as to boaſt of the 0- 
ther, would be ſhameful and ridiculous. And even Chry. 
ſippus himſelf in his Comentary concerning Jupiter, in the 
third Book of the Gods, ſays, that *twere a poor, abſurd 
and impertineat thing to glory in ſuch Acts, as proceed- 
ing from Vertue, as twere to bear valiantly the Stinging 
of a Waſp, or to abſtain chaſtly from an old Woman, 
that lies a dying. Do not they then Philoſophize againf 
the common Conceptioa, who profeſs nothing to he 
more commendable than thoſe things, which yet them- 
ſelves are aſnam d to praiſe ? For how can that be deſi- 
rable, or to be approv'd, which is worthy neither of 
Praiſe nor Admiration; but the Praiſers and Admirers 
of which, they eſteem abſurd and ridiculous ? And yet 
this will (I ſuppoſe) appear to you more againſt com- 
mon Senſe, That a wiſe Man ſhould take no care, whe- 
ther he enjoys, or not enjoys the greateſt good things, 
but ſhould carry himſelf after the ſame manner in theſe 
things, as in thoſe that are indifferent, and the Manage- 
ment and Adminiſtration of them. For all of us, whoe- 
ver we are, that cat the Fruits of the Earth, judge that 
deſirable, good and profitable, which, being pre ſent, we 
uſe; and abſent, we want and deſire. But that, which 
no Man thinks worth his Concern, either for his Profit, 
or Delight, is indifferent. For we by no other means di- 
ſtinguiſh a laborious Man from a Trifler, who is for the 
mot part alſo employed in action, but that the one bu- 
ties himſelt iu uſeleſs Matters and indi fferently, and the 
other in things commodiovs and profitable. But theſe 


Men act quite contrary : For with them, a wiſe and] 


prudent Man, being converſant in many Comprehenſions 
and Memories of Comprehenſion, eſteems few of them 
to belong to him, and nat Caring for the reſt, thinks he 

has neither more or leis by remembrinę, that he lately 


had the Comprehenſion Cor certain Knowledge) of 


Dion ſneezing, or Ihen playing at Ball, altho every 
Comprehenſion in & wife Man, and every Memory, hauv- 
ing Allurance and Firmneſs, is a great, yea, a very 
9 e . Feen 
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great Good. When therefore his Health fails, when 
o fome Organ of his Senſes is diſorder'd, or when his 
Wealth is loſt, is a wiſe Man fo careleſs, as to think, 
he chat none of theſe things concern him? Or does he, 
rd when ſick, give Fees to the Phylicians ? For the gaining 
d. of Riches ſail 10 Leucon, Governour in the Boſphorus, Or 
ng travel to Indat hyrſus, King of the Scythians, as Chryſippus 
zn, ſays? And being deprivd of ſome of his Senſes, grow 
at weary even of Life? How then do they not acknow- 
be ledge that they Philoſophize againſt the common Noti- 
m. oss, employing ſo much Care and Diligence on things 
fi. indifferent, and carrying themſelves indifferently, when 
ot den eicher have, or have not great good things? 
ors Burchis is alſo yet againſt the common Conceptions, 
ret bit he, who is a Man, ſhould not rejoyce, when com- 
m- 13g from the greateſt Evils to the greateſt Goods. Now 
he. beir wiſe Men ſuffer this. For being chang'd from ex- 
os, | cream Vitiouſneſs to the higheſt Vertue, and at the ſame 
eſe time eſcaping a moſt miſerable Life, and attaining to 
ge- molt happy one, he ſhews no ſign of Joy, nor does 
de- this ſo great change lift him up, or yet move him, 
gat being deliver'd from all Infelicity and Vice, and com- 
we 117 to a certain ſure and firm Perfection of Vertue. 
ich} This allo is repugnant to common Senſe, that the being 
fit, immutable in ones Judgments and Reſolutions, is the 
di- creacelt of Goods, and yet that he, who has attain'd 
the do che height, wants not this, nor cares for it, when he 
»0- has ic ; nay, many times will not ſo much as ſtretch forth 
the a Finger for this Security and Conſtancy, which never- 
ee theleſs themſelves eſteem the Soveraigh and perfect 
nd Good. Nor do the Sroics only ſay theſe things, but 
ons Caddi allo this to them, that the continuance of Time 
em cicreaſes not any good thing; but that, if a Man ſhall be 
he wiſe but a minute of an hour, he will not be any, way 
ely inferior in Happineſs to Him, who has all his time 
of | practis d Vertue, and led his Life happily in it. Vet, 
5 wit they thus boldly affirm theſe things, they on the 
zy- | comrrary allo ſay, that a ſhort liv'd Vertue is nothing 
ry worth: For what Advantage would the Attainment 
eat of! Wiſdom be to him, who is immediately to be 
Aacq ſwallow'd 
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Twaliow'd up by the Waves, or tumbled down headlong 
from a Precipice ? What would it have benefited Licha,, 
if being thrown by Herczles, as from a Sling into the 
Sea, he had been on a ſudden chang'd from Vice to Ver- 
tue? Theſe therefore are the Poſitions of Men, who 
not only Philoſophize againſt the common Concepti- 
ons, but alſo confound their own ; if the having been 
but a little while endu'd with Vertue is no way ſhort of 
the higheſt Felicity, and at the ſame time nothing 
worth. Nor is this the ſtrangeſt thing, you will find in 
their Doctrine, but their being of Opinion, that Vertue 
and Happineſs, when preſent, are frequently not per- 
ceiv'd by him, who enjoys them; nor does he diſcern 
that having but a little before been moſt miſerable and 
fooliſh, he is of a ſudden become wiſe and happy. 
For 'tis not only childiſh to ſay, that he, who is poſ- 
leſs'd of Wiſdom, is ignorant of this thing alone, that 
he is wiſe, and knows not that he is deliver d from Fol- 
ly; but, to ſpeak in general, they make Goodncſs to 
have very little Weight or Strength, if it does not give 
ſo much as a Feeling of it, when tis preſent : For ac- 
cording even to them, tis not by Nature impercepti- 
ble; nay, even Chryſippus in his [Books] Of the End, 
expreſly ſays, that Good is ſenſible, as he thinks, and 
demonſtrates. It remains then, that by its weaknels 
and littleneſs it flies the Senſe, when, being preſent, 
cis unknown and conceal'd from the Poſſeſſors. Twere 
moreover abſurd [ro imagin] that the Sight, perceiv- 
ing thoſe things, which are but a little whitiſh, or in- 
clhning to white, ſhould not diſcern ſuch as as are white 
in perfection, or that the Touch, feeling thoſe things, 
which are but warm, or moderately hot, should be in- 
tenſible of thoſe, that are har in the higheſt degree. 
And yet moreabſurd it is, that a Man, who perceives, 
What is commonly according to Nature, as are Health 

and good Conſtitution of Body, ſhould yet be ignorant 
of Vertue, when it is preſent, which themſelves hold 
to be moſt of all, and in the higheſt, Uegree according 
to Nature. For how em it but he againſt Senſe, o 
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Land ſo little to comprehend that between Wiſdom 
and Folly] as to think, the one to be preſent, when it 
is gone; and poſſeſſing the other, to be ignorant that 
one has it? Now becauſe there is from the higheſt Pro- 


greſs a Change made to Felicity and Vertue, one of 


theſe two things muſt of neceſſity follow; either that 
this Progreſs is not Vice and Infelicity ; or that Vertue 


is not far diſtant from Vice,nor Happineſs from Miſery 3 


but that the difference between Good and Evil is very 
ſmall, and not to be perceiv'd by Senſe ; for otherwiſe 
they, who have the one for the other, could not be ig- 


norant of it. Since then they will not depart from any 


of theſe Contrarieties, but confeſs, and hold them all, 
That thoſe, who are proceeding towards Vertue, are 
Fools and Vitious; that thoſe, who are become Good 


and Wiſe, perceive not this Change in themſelves; and 
that there is a great difference between Folly and Wiſ- 


dom, do they not ſeem to you Wonderfully to pre- 
ſerve an Agreement in their Doctrines? NF at 


[Now if in their Doctrines they are repugnant to 


Common Senſe, and contradictory to themſelves], they 
are yet more ſo in their [Negotiations and] Affairs, 


when affirming all Men, who are not wiſe, to be e- 
qually wicked, unjuſt, faithleſs and Fools, they on the 
other ſide abhor and deteſt ſome of them, nay, ſome- 
times to ſach a Degree, that they refuſe even to ſpeak to 


them when they meet them; and others of them, they 


truſt with their Money, chooſe to Offices, and take for 
Husbands to their Daughters. Now if they ſay theſe 
things in jeſt, let chem ſmooth their Brows; but if in 
carneſt, and as Philoſophers, tis againſt the common 
Notions, to reprove and blame all Men alike in Words, 
and yet to deal with ſome of them, as moderate Perſons, 
and withothers, as very wicked; and exceedingly to 
admire Chryſippus, to deride Alexinus, and yet to think 
neither of them more or leſs mad than the other. Tis 

ſo, ſay they; but as he, who is not above a Cubit un- 
der the Superficies of the Sea, is no leſs drown'd, than 


he, who is five hundred F athom deep ſo they that are 


com ing towards Vertue, are no leſs in Vice than thoſe, 
3 Ts ho: that 
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that are farther off And as blind Men are ſtil] blind, 
tho' they ſhall perhaps a little after recover their Sight; 
ſo thele, that have proceeded towards Vertue, till ſuch 
time as they have attain'd to it, continue fooliſh and 
wicked. But that they, who are in the way towards 
Vertue, reſemble not the Blind, but ſuch, as ſee lets 
clearly, nor are like to thoſe, who are drown'd, but to 
thoſe which ſwim, and that near che Harbor, they 
themſelves teſtifie by their Actions. For they would 
not uſe Counſellors and Generals, and Law-givers, as 
blind Men do Guides; nor would imitate the Works 
and Actions, and Words, and Lives of ſome, it they 
ſaw them all equally drown'd in Folly and Wickedneſs. 
But leaving this, wonder at the Men in this behalf, 
that they are not taught by their own Examples, co let a- 
lone theſe wiſe Men, who are ignoraut of themſelves, and. 
neither know, nor are ſenſible, that they are recover d 
trom being drown'd aid fee the Light, and being gotten 
above Vice, fetch Breath again. This alſo is agatuit com- 
mon Senſe, chat it ſhould be convenient tor a Man, 
who has all good things, and wants nothing | requilite] 
to Felicity and Happineſs, ro make away himielt; and 
much more this, that for him, who neither has, nor ever 
| ſhall have any good thing, but who 1s, aud ever ſhall 
be accompaited with all Adverſities, Difficulties and 
Miſhaps, it ſhould not be fitting to quit this Life, unleſs 
ſome of the indifferent things befal him. Theſe Laws 
are enacted 1a the Stoa, and by theſe they incite many 
Wiſe Men [to kill themſelves] as who ſhail be thereby 
more happy. Although the Wiſe Maa is fortunate, 
bleſſed, every way happy, ſecure, aid free from Dan- 
ger; but the Vitious and Fooliſh Man, full, as I may 


ay, of Wickedneſs; ſo that there is not room to pur 


them in; and yet they think, that continuing in Lite 
is fit for che latter, and departing out of it oaly for the 
former. And not without cauſe, ſays CHyſippnt, tor 
we are not to meaſure Life by good things or evil, but 
by thoſe that are according to Nature. ln this Mau- 
ner do they muintata Cuſtom, and Philoſophize ac- 
cording to che common Conceptions. What do you 

| | ſay? 
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ſay ? 155 not he, who enters upon a Deliberation of 
Life and Death, to Conſider, 


What Good or Ill in his own Houſe there is? 


Should he not weigh, as in a Ballance, what things 
have the greateſt Sign of ſerving to Felicity or Infelici- 
ty? But argue, whether he ſhould live or dye, from 
thoſe things, which are neicher profitable nor prejudici- 
al? And follow ſuch Principles and Sentences, as com- 
mand the chooſing of a Life full of all things, to be a- 
voided, and the ſhunning of one, which wants nothing 
of all thoſe things, that are deſirable ? For tho' 'tis an 
abſurd thin g, Friend Lamprias, to ſhun a Life, in which 
there is no Evil; tis yet more abſurd, if any one ſhould 
leave what is good, becauſe he is not poſſeſs d of what 
is indifferent, as theſe Men do, who leave preſent Feli- 
city and Vertue for want of Riches and Health, which 

they have not. 1 


Saturnian Jove from Glaucus took his Mita, | 
When he went about to change his Suit of golden Ar- 
mour for a brazen one, and to give what was worth an 
hundred Oxen, for that, which was worth but nine; and 
yet the brazen Armour was no leſs uſeful for Fight than 
the golden: Whereas Beauty and Health of Body, as 
the Stoics ſay, contribute not the leaſt Advantage to 
Health in exchange for Wiſdom. For they ſay, it would 
well enough have become Heraclitus and Pherecydes to 
have parted with their Vertue and Wiſdom, if the one 
of them could have thereby been freed from his lowſie 
Diſeaſe, and the other from his Dropſie. And if Circe 
had us'd two ſorts of Magical Drinks, one to make 
Wiſe Men Fools, and the other to make Fools Wiſe, 
*** Ulyſſes [would have done well] rather to have 
drank that of Folly, than to have chang'd his [HumanJ” 
Shape for the Form of a Beaſt, tho having with it Wiſ-⸗ 
dom, and conſequently alſo Happineſs. And, they, ſay 
that Wiſdom it 1elt dictates to them theſe things,exhort- 
ing them thus: Let me go, and value not my being loſt, if 
I muſt be cariy d about in the Shape of an Aſs. But this, 
will ſome ſay, is an Aſs-like Wiſdom, which teacheth + 


| thus 
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thus, ſince to be wiſe and enjoy Felicity is good, and to 
wear the Shape [of an Aſs] indifferent. They ſay, 
there is a Nation of the erhiopians where a Dog 
Reigns, iscalld King, and has all regal Honours and 
Services done to him; but Men execute the Offices of 
Magiſtrates and Governours of Cities. Do not the Srozcs 
Act in the very ſame manner? They give the Name 
and Appearance of Good to Vertue, ſaying, that it a- 
lone is deſireable, profitable and available; bur in the 
mean time they act theſe things, they Philoſophize, 


they live and dye, as at the Command of things indif- 
ferent. And yet none of the ÆAthiopians kill that Dog; 


but he fits in State, and is rever d by all. But theſe 
Men deſtroy and corrupt their Vertue, that they may 
obtain Health and Riches. 5 | 5 

But the Corollary, which Chryſippus himſelf has giren 


for a Concluſion to his Doctrines, ſeems to free us from 


the Trouble of ſaying any thing more about it. For 
there being, ſays he, in Nature ſome things good, ſome 
things bad, and ſome things between them both, which we - 


call indifferent ; there is no Man, but would rather have the 
| Good than the Indifferent, and the Indifferent than the Bad. 


And of this we call the Gods to witneſs, begging of 


them by our Prayers, principally the Poſſeſſion of good 

things; and, if that may not be, Deliverance from 
Exil; not deſiring that which is neither good nor bad, 
 inſteadof Good; but willing to have it inſtead of Evil. 


But this Man, changing Nature, and inverting its Or- 
der, removes the middle out of its own place into the 
laſt, and brings back the laſt into the middle; not un- 
like to thoſe Tyrants, who give the firſt Place to the 
Wicked, and giving us a Law, firſt to feek for the 
Good, and ſecondly, the Evil, and laſtly, to judge that 
worſt, which is neither Good nor Evil; as if any one 
ſhould place Infernal things nezt to Cœleſtial, chruſt- 
ing the Earth and earthly things into Tart arm, . 
Mpere very far from hence, deep under Ground, _ 
Lies a vat Gu : 
Having therefore ſaid in his third Book, that tis more 
- expedient for a Fool to live, than not, __ > 
| ſhou 
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ſhould never attain to Wiſdom, he adds theſe Words: 
For ſuch are the good things of Men, that even evil things 
do in a manner precede others in the middle place. Not that 
theſe things themſelves really precede ;, but Reaſon, which 
makes us chooſe rather to live, though we are to be Fools: 
Therefore alſo, though unju$t, wicked, hated of the Gods, and 
unhappy z for none of theſe things are abſent from thoſe, that 
live fooliſhly. Is it then convenient rather tolive miſerably, 
than not to live miſerably, and better to be hurt, than not 
hurt; to be unjust, than not unjuſt: To break the Laws, 
than not mw break them? That is, is it convenient to da 
things that are net convenient, and a Duty to live even 
_ againſt Duty? Tes indeed, for tis Worſe to want Senſe and 
Keaſon, than to be a Fool. What then ails them, that they 
will not confeſs that to be Evil, which is worſe than 
Evil? Why do they fay, that Folly alone is to be avoid- 
ed, if 'tis not leſs, but rather more convenient, to ſhun 
that Diſpoſition, which is not capable of Folly? ? 
But who can complain of this, that ſhall remember 
" what he has written in his Second Book of Nature, de- 
clar ing, that Vice was not unprofitably made for the 

Univerſe? But tis meet, I ſhould ſet down his Doctrine 
in his own Words, that you may nnderſtand, in what 
place thoſe rank Vice, and what Diſcourſes they hold 
of it, who accuſe Xenocrates and Speuſippus for not rec- 
koning Health indifferent, and Riches uſeleſs. Vice, 
faith he, has its Limit in reference to other Accidents. For 
tis alſo in ſome ſort according to the Reaſon of Nature, and, 
as I may ſo ſay, is not wholly uſeleſs in reſpect of the Uni- 
verſe: For otherwiſe alſo there would not be any Good, Is 
there then no Good among the Gods, becauſe there is 
no Evil? And when Jupiter, having reſolv'd all Mat- 
ter into himſelf, ſhall be alone, other Differences be- 
ing taken away, will there then be no Good, becauſe 
there will be no Evil? But [is it true, that J there is 
Melody in a Quire, though none in it ſings favltily ? 
and Health in the Body, tho no Member is fick? And yet 
cannot Vertne have its Exiſtence without Vice? But 
as the Poyſon of a Serpent, or the Gall of an Hyena 
sto be mixt with ſome Medicines: Was it alſo of ne- 
. | ceſſity, 
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ceſſity, that there muſt have been ſome Conjunction of 
the Wickedneſs of Melitus, with the Juſtice of Socrares, 
and the Diſloluteneſs of Cleo, with the Probity of Pe- 
ricles? And could not Jupiter have found a Means to 
bring into the World Hercules and Lycurgws, if he had 
not alſo made for us Sardanapalus and Phalaris ? *Tis 
now time for them to ſay, that the Confumption was 
made for the ſound Conſtitution of Mens Bodies, and 
the Gout for the Swiftneſs of their Feet; and that 
Achilles wou'd not have had a good Head of Hair, if 
Therſites had not been bald. For what difference is 
there between ſuch Trifters and Ravers, and thoſe, who 
ſay, that Intemperance was not brought forth unprofita- 
bly for Continence, nor Injuſtice for Juſtice ? That ſo we 
may pray to the Gods, there may be always Wickedneſs, 
Lies, fawning Speeches, and deceitſul Manners © 
If a be taken away, Vertue will alſo vaniſh and be 
Or do you deſire to underſtaud the greateſt Sweet- 
_ neſs of his Eloquence and Perſwaſion? For, fays he, 
As Comedies have in them ſometimes ridiculous Epiprams, 
which tho bad in themſelves, give nevertheleſs a certain 
Grate to the whole Poe So, tho you may blame Vice in it 
| ſelf}, yet is it not uſcleſs to other things. Firſt then [to 
ſay] that Vice was made by the Providence of God, as 
a wanton Epigram by the will of the Poet, tranſcends in 
Abſurdity all Imagination. For this being granted, how 


will the Gods be rather Givers of Good then Evil? How 
will Wickedneſs be diſpleaſing to them, and hated by 


them? And what ſhall we have to oppoſe againſt theſe ill 
- ſounding Sentences of the Poets? 
4 Cauſe to Men God fends, . 
Mer to chaſtiſe ſome Houſe his Wrath intends ? 
And again, . FOE, 
What God thoſe Seeds of Strife "twixt them did ſow. 
Moreover, a lewd Epigram adorns the Comedy, and 
contributes to its End, which is to delight the Specta- 
tors, aud make cem laugh? But Jupiter, who is Sir- 
1 nad 


2 
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nam'd Fatherly, Supreme, Juſt, and, as Pindarus has it, 
the moſt perfect Artiſi, Framing the World, not as a great 
Enterlude, full of Variety, and great Learning; but 
as a common City of Gods and Men, living together in 
Concord and Happineſs with Juſtice and Vertve - What 
need had he, for the attaining to this excellent End, of 
Thieves, Murderers, Parricides and Tyrants? For 
Vice entred not as a Morisk dance, pleaſing and delight- 
ful to the Divinity; nor was brought in amongſt the 
Affairs of Men, for to cauſe Mirth and Laughter by its 
Railery and Facetiouſnels, ſince there is not to be ſeen 
in it ſo much as a Dream of that celebrated Agreement 
[with Nature. Beſides, that fooliſh Epigram is a very 
ſmall part of the Poem, and takes dp but a very little 
Place in the Comedy; neither do ſuch things abound 
init, nor do they corrupt ally of thoſe things, which 
ſeem to have been well done, or ſpoil their Grace. 
But all [Human] Affairs are repleat with Vice, and 
the whole Life fiom the very Prologue and Beginning 
ro the End, being diſorder'd, deprav'd and diſturb'd, 
and having no part of it pure, or irreprehen- 
lible, as theſe Men ſay, is the moſt filthy and 
moſt unpleaſant of all Farces. Wherefore I would wil- 
lingly ask, in what Vice is profitable to the Univerſe? 
Not ſurely 1n reſpect of Heavenly things, and ſuch, as 
are Divine by Nature: For *twou'd be ridiculous [to 
ſay] that, if there had nor ariſen, or were not amongſt 
Men, Malice and Covetouſneſs, and Lying, or that, if 
we did not Rob, Plunder, Slander and Murther one a- 
nother, the Sun would not run his appointed Courſe, 
the World enjoy its Seaſons and Periods of Time, or the 
Earth, which is ſeated in the midſt of the Univerſe, 
afford the Principles of the Wind and Rain. It remains 
then, that the Exiſtence of Vice muſt be profitable for 
us and our Affairs; and that perhaps theſe Men mean. 
Are we more healthy for being vicious, or do we more 
abound with Neceſſaries? Or does Vice contribute any 
thing to our Beauty and Strength? They ſay, No. Is 
it then only a Name of Silence, and a viſionary Opini- 
on of Night-walking Sophiſters, not lying above all 
en | things, 
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things, and conſpicuons to all, as Vice; ſo that it can- 
not partake of any thing, as unprofitable; but leaſt, 
Oye Gods! of Vertue, for which we were created? 
Is it not then abſurd, that the Utenſils of the Husband- 
man, Mariner and Carter, ſhonld be ſerviceable and 
aiding towards his intended End, whilſt that, which 
was by God made for Vertue, deſtroys and corrupts to 
Vertue? But perhaps tis time now to leave this Point, Inn 
and paſs to another. r cy. Wnnr. 
Lamprius. Not for my Sake, my dear Friend, I be- I 
ſeech yon; for l deſire ro underſtand, /in what manner N 
theſe Men bring in evil things before che good, and m 
Vice before Vertye. © 1 1 
Diadume nes. It is indeed Sir, a thing worth knowing. ve 
They babble indeed much; but in concluſion they ſay, de 
that Prudence, being the Knowledge of Good and Evil ſh 


** and be wholly taken away. For as, if there are |} of 
Truths, tis impoſſible, but there muſt be ſome Lies alſo I 
ncar to them; fo it ſtands with Reaſon, that, if there 01 
are good things, there muſt alſo be evil chings. th 

Lamprias. One of theſe things indeed is not ſaid amiſs. 0 


And 1 think alſo, that the other is not unappre- pP 
hended by me. For I ſee a Difference [ſhewing] why IN 
that, which is not true, muſt immediately be Falſe ; W 
but that is not of neceſſity, preſently Evil, which is F. 

not Good: Becauſe that between True and Falſe there if 


is no Medium. But between Good and Evil, there is In- | 
different. Nor is it of neceſſity, that the one muſt 1 
ſubſiſt with the other: For Nature may have Good 1 
without having any need of Evil, but only of that, al 

which is neither Good nor Evil. But if there is any © 

thing ſaid by you to the former Reaſon, let us hear it: N 
. Diadumenes. Many things indeed are ſaid; but at a] 
* preſent we ſhall make uſe only of what is moſt neceſſa- d 
* ry. In the ſirſt place it is a folly to imagine, that Good C 
and Evil have their Exiſtence for the Sake of Prudence: 
4 For, Good and Evil being already extant, Prudence b 
came afterwards : As the Art of Phyſic was invented, 19 
; there being already things wholſom and unwholſom. | * 


For tt 
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Far good and Evil are not therefore extant, that there 


may be Prudence: But the Faculty, by which we judge 
Good and Evil, tbat are already in being, is named 
Prudence. As Sight is a Senſe, diſtinguiſhing White 
from Black: Which Colours were not therefore made; 
that we might have Sight; but we rather wanted Sight 

to diſcern theſe things. Secondly, When the Worlc 

ſhall, as they hold, be ſet on Fire, there will then no 
Evil be left; but all will then be prudent and wiſe, 
There is therefore Prudence, though there is no Evil? 


Nor is it of neceſſity for Evil to exiſt, that Prudence 


may have a Being. But ſuppoſing, that Prudence muſt 
always be a Knowledge of Good and Evil, what Incon- 
venience would it be, if, Evil being taken away, Pru- 
dence ſhould no longer ſubſiſt; but inſtead of this we 
ſhould have another Vertue, not being the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, but of Good only? So, if Black 
ſhould be wholly loſt from among the Colours, and any 
one ſhould therefore contend, that Sight allo is loſt, for 
that tis not the Senſe of [diſcerning} Black and white 
what ſhould hinder us from anſwering him? *Tis no 
Prejudice to us, if we have not what you call Sight, but in 
lien of that, have another Senſe and Faculty, by which 
we apprehend Colours, that are White and not White. 
For | indeed think, that neither our Taſte would be loſt, 
if bitter things were wan ting; nor our Feeling, if Pain 
were taken away; nor Prudence, if Evil had no Being; 
but that theſe Senſes would remain, to apprehend 
things ſweet and grateful, and thoſe that are not ſo, 
and Prudence to be the Science of things Good and not 
Good. But let thoſe, who think otherwiſe, take the 
Name to themſelves, leaving us the Thing. Beſides 
all chis, what ſhould hinder, but there may be an Un- 
derſtanding of Evil, and an Exiſtence of Good ? As the 


| Gods, U believe, enjoy Health, but underſtand the Fe- 


vcr and Pleurifie.Since even we, who, as they ſay, have a- 
bundance of Evils, but no Good, are not yet deſtitute 
of the Knowledge, what Prudence, what Goodneſs, 


_ and what Happineſs is. And this alſo is to be admit d. 


that Vertue being abſent, there ſhould be thoſe, WhO 
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can teach us, what it is, and give us a Comprehenſion 
of it; but [Vice] not being extant, it ſhould be impoſſi- 
ble to have any Underſtanding of it. 3 
For {ce what theſe Men perſwade us, who Philoſo. 
phize againſt the Conceptions, that by Folly indeed 
we comprehend Prudence; but Prudence without Folly 
cannot fo much as comprehend Folly it ſelf. And if 
Nature had abſolutely ſtood in need of the Generation 
of Evil, yet might one or two Examples of Vice have 
been ſufficientz or if you will, ir might have been 
requilite, that ten, a thouſand, or ten thonſand viti- 
ous Men ſhould be brought forth, and not, that the 
Multitude of Vices ſhould be ſo great, as to exceed in 
Number the Sands of the Sea, the Duſt of the Earth, 
and the Feathers of all the various kinds of Birds in 
the World; and yet, that there ſhonld not be ſo 
much all this while, as a Dream of Vertue. Thoſe, 
who in Sparta had the Charge of the [Public Halls 
or Eating places call'd] Phiditia, were wont to 
bring forth two or three FHeilots, drunken and full 
of Wine, that the young Men, ſeeing what Drunken» 
neſs, was, might learn to keep Sobriety. But in 
Human Life there are many ſuch Examples of Vice. 
For there is not any one ſober to Vertne ; but we all 
ſtagger up and down, acting ſhamefully, and living 
miſerably. Thus does Reaton inebriate us, and with 
ſo much Trouble and Madneſs does it fill us, that we 
fall in nothing ſhort of thoſe Dogs, of whom eſo 
ſays, that ſeeing certain Skins ſwim on the Sea, they 
endeavourꝰd to drink it up, but burſt, before they could 
get at them. For Reaſon alſo, by which we hope to 
gata Reputation, and attain to Vertne, does, ere we 


can reach to ir, corrupt and deſtroy us, being before 


Fird with abundance of heady and hitter Vice. If in- 
deed, as theſe Men fay, they who are got even to the 
uppermoſt Step, have no Eate, Ceſſation, or Breathing 
from Folly and Infelicity. 1 1 
But let us ſee, what manner of thing he ſhews Vice 
to be, who ſays, that 'twas not brought forth uaprofi- 
ably, and of what uſe he makes it to be to thoſe, who 


have 
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have it: Writing in his Book, Of perfect Offices, that 
a wicked Man wants Nothing, has nced of Nothing: 
Nothing is uſeful to him, Nothing proper, Nothing fit 
for him. How then is Vice uſeful, wich which, neither 
Health, nor abundance of Riches,nor Advancement [in 
Vertue] is profitable? Does then none want theſe 
things, of which ſome ate precedent and preferrable, 
and therefore uſeful, and others, according to 
Nature, as themſelves term? Has none need of them, 
unleſs he become Wiſe ? Does neither the vitious Man 
ſtand in need of being made Wiſe, nor are Men hungry 
and thirſty, before they become Wiſe? The Thirſty 
then have no need of Water, nor the Hungry of Bread: 
Like thoſe Courteous Gueſts, who requeſted only Shel- 
ter and Fire: So he had no need either of  Entertain- 


© 


ment, or a Cloak, who ſaid: 8 
Give Hippyonax 4 Cloak, I'm Hf with Cold. 
But will you ſpeak a Parodox indeed, both extrava- 
gant and ſingular? Say, that a wiſe Man has need of No- 
thing, that he wants Nothing. He is fortunate, he is free 
from Want, he is ſelf-ſufficient, bleſſed, perfect. Now 
what Madneſs is this that he, to whom Nothing is want- 
ing; has need of the Goods he has; but that the Vitious 
indeed wants many things, but ſtands in need oſ No- 
thing. For thus indeed, ſays Chry ſippus, that the Vitious 
wants, but ſtands not in need: Removing the common 
Notions, like Cheſs-men, backwards and forwards. For 
all Men think, that having Need precedes Wanting, e- 


| ſeeming him, who ſtands in need of things, that ate not 


at hand, or eaſie to be got, to want them. For no Man 
wants Horns or Wings, becauſe he has go need of them. 
But we ſay, that thoſe want Arms, and Money, and 
Cloaths, who are deſtitute of them, when they have oc- 
caſion for them. But theſe Men are ſo deſirous of ſeeming 
always to ſay ſomething againſt the common Notions, 
chat for the Love of Novelty they often depart from 
their own Opinions, as they do here; L which that you 
may the better perceive] recal your ſelf to the Conſi- 
deration of what has been ſaid a little above. 

B b 2 This 
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This is one of their Aſſertions againſt the common 
Conception, that no Vitions Man receives any Utility: 
And yet many, being inſtructed, profit; many, being 
Slaves, are made free; many, being Beſieg*d, are deli- 
ver'd; being Lame, are led by the Hand; and being 
Sick, are cur d: But poſſeſſing all theſe things, they are 
never the better, neither do receive Benefits, nor have 
they any Benefactors, nor do they ſlight them. Vitious 
Men then are not ungrateful, no more than are Wiſe Men. 
Ingratitude therefore has no Being: Becauſe the Good, 

receiving a Benefit, fail not to acknowledge it, and the 
Bad are not capable of receiving any. Behold now, what 
they ſay to this, Lto wit] that Benefit is rank d amongſt 

mean, or] middle things, and that to give and receive U- 
tility, belongs only to the Wiſe; but the Bad alſo re- 
ceive a Benefit. Then they, who partake of the Benefit, 
partake not alſo of its Uſe : And whither a Benefit ex- 
tends, there is nothing uſeful or commodious. Now 
. What elſe is there, that makes a kind Office a Benefit, 
but that the Beſtower of it is in ſome reſpe& uſeful to 
the needy Receiver? Tio 
_  Lamprias, But let theſe things paſs. What [I beſeech 

you is this ſo highly venerated Utility, which preſerving 
as ſome great and excellent thing, for the Wiſe, they per 
mit not ſo much as the Name of it to the Vitious? 
Diadumenes, If [ſay they] one wiſe Man does but any 
way prudently ſtretch out his Finger, all the wiſe Men 
all the World over receive Utility by it. This is the 
Work of their Amity, in this do the Vertues of the Wiſe 
Man terminate by their common Utilities. Ariſtotle then, 
and Xenocrates, doted, ſaying, that Men receive Utility 
from the Gods, from their Parents, from their Maſters, 
being ignorant of that wonderful Utility, which Wiſe 

Men receive from one another, being mov'd according 
to Vertue,tho? they neither are together, nor yet know 
it. Yet all Meneſteem, that laying up, keeping and be- 
ſtowing are then uſeful and profitable, when ſome Be- 
nefit or profit is recover d by it. The thriving Man 
buys Keys, and diligently keeps his Stores, 
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With Hand unlocking Wealths, ſweet Treaſury. 

But to ſtore up, and to keep with diligence and labour 
ſuch things, as are for no uſe, is not ſeemly or honovr- 
able, but ridiculous. If Vlyſesindeed had ty'd up with 
the Knot, which Circe taught him, not the Gifts, he had 
receiv d from Alcinous, Tripodes, Caldrons, Cloths 
and Gold; but heaping up Traſh, Stones and ſuch like 
Trumpery, ſhould have thought his Employment a- 
bout ſuch things, and the Poſſeſſion, and Keeping of 
them, an happy and bleſſed Work : Would any one 
have imitated this Fooliſh Providence, and empty Care? 
Yet this is the Beauty, Gravity, and Happineſs of the 
Stoical Conſent, being nothing elſe but a gathering to- 
gether, and keeping of uſeleſs and indifferent things. 
For ſuch are things according to Nature, and more ex- 
terior things: If they compare the greateſt Riches to 
Fringes and golden Chamber-pots, and ſometimes allo, 
as it happens to Oil Cruets. Then, as thoſe who ſeem 
proudly to have affronted and raid at ſome Gods, or 
Demi-Gods, preſently changing their Note, fall pro- 
ſtrate, and fit humbly on the Ground, praiſing and 
magnifying the Divinity 3 ſo theſe Men thro? a cer- 
tain Puniſhment of this Arrogancy and Vanity, again 
exerciſe themſelves in theſe indifferent things, and ſuch 
as pertain nothing to them, crying out with a loud 
Voice, how good, how ſpecious and how bonourable a 
thing, the ſtoring up of theſe things, and the Com- 
munication in them 1s, and that 'tis not meet for thoſe, 
who have them not, to live, but to diſpatch out of the 
"Ys and famiſh themſelyes, bidding a long Farewel to 

ertue. 55 TN 
They eſteem indeed Theognis to have been a Man al- 
together of a baſe and abject Spirit, for ſaying, as one 

over-fearful [in Verſe: 2121 1 

From Poverty to fly into the Deep . 
Throw thy ſelf, Cyrnus, or from Rocks ſo ſteep. 
Yet they themſelves exhort the ſame thing,and affirm, 
chat a Man, to free himſelf from ſome great Diſcaſe,or ex- 
ceedingly acute Pain, if we have not at hand Sword or 
Poyſon, ought to leap into the Sea, or throw himſelf 
Df headlong 
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headlong from a Precipice. Neither of which is hurt. 
ful, or evil, or incommodions, or make them, who 
fall into it, miſerable, With what then, ſays he, ſhall] 
begin? And what ſhall I rake for the Principle of Duty, and 


ne 
matter of Vertue, leaving Nature, and that which 1s accor- a 
ding to Nature? With what, O good Sir, do Ariſtotle N te 
and Theopbraſtus begin? What Beginnings do Xenecra. h 
res and Polemon take? Does not alſo Zeno follow theſe, l. 
ſuppoſing Nature, and that, which is according to Na. c 
ture, to be the Elements of Happineſs? But they indeed r 
perſiſted in theſe things, as deſirable, good and pro- a 
fitable, and joyning to them Vertue, which employs 
them, and uſes every one of them according to itz t 
Property, thought to compleat and confummare a per-] 
fect Life, and one every way abſolute, producing that! 
Concord, which is truly ſuitable and conſonant to Na- | 
ture: Not like thoſe, who, leaping up from the 
Ground, and preſently falling down again upon it, W | 


were diſturb'd, terming the ſame things acceptable, and. 
not deſirable; proper, and not good; unprofitable, and 
yet uſeful; nothing to us, and yet the Principles of Du- 
ties. But the Lite of thoſe Men was ſuch, as their 
Speech exhibiting their Actions ſuitable and conſonant 
to their Sayings. Bur they, who are of the Sroic Sed, 
not unlike to that Woman in Archilochus, who deceit- 
fully carry'd in one Hand Water, in the other Fire, 
by ſome Doctrines draw Nature to them, and by others 
drive her from them. Or rather by their Deeds and 
Actions they embrace thoſe Things, which are according 
to Nature, as good and deſtrable; but in Words and 
Speeches they reject and contemn them, as indifferent, 
and of no Ute to Vertue for the acquiring Felicity. 
Now, foraſmuch as all Men eſteem the Soveraigi 
Good to be joyous, deſirable, happy, of the greateſt 
Digaity, ſelf-ſufficient, and wanting nothing: Compare 
their Good, and ſee, ' [how it agrees with this common 
Conception.] Does the ſtretching out a Finger pru- 
dently produce this Joy? Is a prudent Tor thre, a thitg 
deſirable? Is he happy, who with reaſon breaks hi 
Neck ? Is that of the greateſt Dignity,” which Wii 
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often chooſes to let go for that, which is not Good? 
s that perfect, and ſelf ſufficient, which though they 
enjoy, yet if they have not alſo indifferent things, they 
neither can nor will endure to live? was there ever 
any other Diſcourſe, by which Cuſtom was more injur'd, 

taken and plucking from her genuine Notions being as 
her Legitimate Childien, and ſuppoſing other baſtard- 
ly, wild and illegitimate ones in their room, and ne- 
ceſſitating her to nouriſh and cheriſh the one inſtead of 

the other? And that in thoſe which concern things good 
and bad, deſirable and avoidable, proper and ſtrange, 

the Energy of which ought to be more clearly diſ- 
tinguiſned, than that of Hot and Cold, Black and 
White. For the Imaginations of theſe things are brought 
in by the Senſes from without; but thoſe have their O- 


-W rigiaal bred from the good things which we have with- 


in us. But theſe Men entering with their Logic upon 
the Topic of Felicity, as on the Sophiſm, calld Pſeu- 
domenos, or that nam'd Kyrieuon, haveremov'd no Am- 
biguity, but brought in very many. es 

Indeed of two good things, of which the one is the 
End, the other belongs to the End, none is ignorant, 
that the End is the greater and perfecter Good. Chryſip- 

pus alſo acknowledges this Difference, as is manifeſt 
from his third Book, of good things, For he diſſents 

from thoſe, who make Science the End, and ſets it 

down in his Treatiſe of Juſtice, And if any one ſup- 

poſes Pleaſure to be the End, he does not think, that 

juſtice can be fate ; but grants, it may, if Pleaſure is not 
ſaid to be the End, but {imply a Good. Nor do l think, 
that you would now hear me repeating his Words: 
ſince his third Book of Juſtice is every where to be had. 
Wen therefore, O my Friend, they elſewhere ſay, 
that no one Good is greater or leſs than another, and 
that what is not the End, is equal to the End, they con- 
tradict not only the common Conceptions, but eventheir 
own Words. Again, if of two Evils, the one, when 


tis preſent, renders us worſe, and the other hurts us 

indeed, but renders us not worſe, that, in my Opinion, 

is the greater, which renders 1 Now Chr) ſippus 
! g B b 4 


_ indeed. 
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Indeed confeſſes, that there are ſome Fears and Sor- 
rows, and Errors, which hurt us, but render us not 
worſe, Read his firſt Book of Juſtice againſt Plato 
for in reſpe of other things, 'tis worth the while to 
note the Babling of the Man in that Place, delivering 
indifferently all Matters and Doctrines,as well proper to 
his own Seq, as foreign, againſt common Senſe ; a; 
when he ſays, that there may be two Ends or Scopes 
propos'd of Life, and that all the things we do, are not 
to be referr'd to one; and yet this is more againſt Com. 
mon Senſe, that there is an End, and yet that every 
Action is to be referr'd to another, and nevertheleſ 
they muſt of neceſſity endure one of theſe. For if thoſe 
things, which are firſt according to Nature, are not 
eligible for themſelves and the laſt End, but the Choice 
and Taking of them is agreeable to Reaſon, and that 
every one therefore does all his Actions for the acquiring 
the firſt things according to Nature, and that all things 
which are done, have their Reference to this, that the 
Principal things, according to Nature may be obtain'd, 
For if they think, that they who neither aim nor aſpire 
to get theſe things, have an end, there muſt be ſfome- 
thing elſe, to which the Choice of theſe things muſt be 
referr'd, and not the things themſelves. For the end 
indeed is to chooſe and receive theſe things prudently. 
But the things themſelves, and the enjoying of them, 
is not the End, but is ſubjected as a certain Matter, ha- 
ving a Worthineſs to be choſen. For this is my Opinion, 
that they both uſe and write this very Expreſſion, to 
ſhew the Difference. e 
 Lamprias. You have exactly related, both what they 
ſay. and in what manner they deliver it. 5 
Diadumenes. But obſerve, how it fares with them, as 
with thoſe, that endeavour to leap over their own Sha- 
dow; for they do not leave behind, but [always] carry 
along with them in their Speech, ſome Abſurdity, moſt | 
remote from common Senſe, For as, if any one ſhould 
ſay, that he, who ſhoots, does all he can, not that he 
may hit the Mark, but that he may do all he can, ſuch 
an one would rightly be eſteem'd to ſpeak enigmarical- 
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ly and prodigiouſly ; ſo theſe doating Dreamers, who 
contend, that the obtaining of natural things, is not the 
End of aiming after natural things, but ohly the taking 
and chooſing them; and that the Deſire and Endeavour 


after Health is not in every one terminated in the En- 


joyment of Health; but that on the contrary, the En- 
joy ment of Health is referr'd to the Deſire and Endea- 


your after it, and that certain Walkings, and Conten- 
tions of Speech and ſuffering Inciſions, and taking of 


Medicines, ſd they are done by Reaſon, are the End of 
Health, and not Health of them: [they J /ay] trifle 
like to thoſe, who ſay, Let us Sup, that we may Kill, that 
we may Bath. But this rather changes Order and Cuſtom, 
and all things, which theſe Men ſay, carry with them 
the total Subverſion and Confufion of Affairs. Thus 
we do not deſire to take a Walk in fit time, that we 
may digeſt our Meat; but [ we digeſt our Meat ] that 
we may take a Walk in fit time. His Nature alſo 
made Health for the Sake of Hellebore, inſtead of pro- 


ducing Hellebore for the Sake of Health ? For what is 


wanting to bring them to the higheſt Degree of fpeak- 


ing Paradoxes, but the faying of ſuch things? What 


difference is there between him, who ſays that Health 


was made for the Sake of Medicines, and not Medicines 


for the Sake of Health; and him, who makes the 


Choice of Medicines, and their CORO, and Ute, 


more deſirable than Health it ſelf? or rather, who 
eſteems Health not at all deſirable, but placing the End 
in the Negotiation about theſe things, prefer Deſire to 
Enjoyment and not Enjoyment to Deſire: For to 


| Deſire, forſooth, is joyn'd the Proceeding wiſely and 


diſcreetly. Tis true indeed, we will ſay, if Reſpect 


be had to the End, [that is ] the Enjoyment and Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Things, it yurſues; but otherwiſe *tis 
wholly void of Reaſon, if it does all things for the ob- 


_ taining of that, he Enjoyment of which is neither Ho- 


nourable nor Happy. e 3 

Lamprias. Now ſince we are fallen upon this Diſ- 

courſe, any thing may rather be ſaid to agree with 

common Senſe, than that thoſe, who have neither 3 
CELV e 
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ceivd nor have any Conception of Good, do never- 
theleſs deſire and purſue it; For you ſee, hovr Cum ſip- 


pus drives Ari ſten into this Diſſiculty, that he ſhould un- 


derſtand an Indifference in things, enclining neither to 


Good nor Bad, before either Good or Bad are them- 
ſelves underſtood ; for ſo its Indifference will appear to 
have ſubſiſted before, if the underſtanding of it cannot 
be perceiv d, unleſs Good be underſtood : Now this 


is no other thing, but only Good. 


Diadumenet. Underſtand now and conſider this In- 
Afference taken out of the Stoa, and call'd Conſent ; 
whence, and in what manner it gives us the Knowledge 
of Good, for if without Good the Indifference to that 
which is not Good, cannot be underſtood ; much leſs 
does the Prudence of good chings give any 1ntelligence 
to thoſe, who had not before fome Pr&-notion of the 
Good. But as there can be no Knowledge of the Art 
of things wholſom and unwholſom in choſe, who have 
not fir i ſome Knowledge of the things themlelves; ſo 
They cannot conceive any Notion of the Science of Good 
and Evil, who have not ſome Fore- -knowledge of Good 
and Evil. What then is Good! Nothing, but Pru- 


dence. And what is Prudence? Nothing, but the 


Science of Good. There is much then of Jupiters Co- 
rint', [that is, much Begging of the Queſtion] admit- 
ted into their Reaſoning.” For | would have you let a- 
lone the turnings of the Peſtle, leſt you ſhould ſeem to 
mock them; Although an Accident, like to that, has 


inſinuated it ſelf into their Diſcourſe. For it ſeems, that 


to the Underſtanding of Good, one has need to under- 
ſtand Prudence, and to ſcek "A Prucdeace in the Un- 
derſtanding of Good, being forc'd always to purſue the 
oae by the other, and thus failing of both; ſince to the 


Underſtanding of each, we have need of that, which 
cannot be kaown without the other be firlt underſtood. 


But there is yet another way, by which you may 
perceive not only the Perverſion, but the Exerſion of 


their Diſcourſe, and the reduction of it entirely to no- 
thing. 


They hold the Eſſence of Good to. be the abe N 
Election 
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Election of things according to Nature: Now the E- 
lection is not reaſonable, which is directed to ſome End, 
as has been ſaid before. What then is this? Nothing 

| elſe, ſay they, but to reaſon rightly in the Election of 

| things according to Nature. Firſt then, the Conception 


ot Good is loſt and gone: For to reaſon rightly in Electi- 
ons is an Operation, proceeding from an Habit of right 
' Reaſoning z and therefore being conſtrain'd to take this 


from the End, and the End not without this, we fail of 

underſtanding either of them. Beſides, which is more, 
this reaſonable Election muſt be a Choice of things 

good and reaſonable, and co-operating tothe End: For 


.... 


5 how can it be reaſonable to chooſe things, which are 
5 neither convenient, nor honourable, nor at all Eligible? 
: For be it, as they ſay, a reaſonable Election of things, 
e having a Fitneſs for the cauſing Felicity; ſee then to 
4 what a beautiful and venerable Concluſion their Diſ- 
. courſe brings them. For the End is (it ſeems) according 
) to them, to reaſon rightly in the Choice of things, 
1 which have a Fitneſs for the procuring of Happineſs. 
1 Now when you hear theſe Words, does not, my Friend, 
- what is ſaid, ſeem to you ſtrangely extravagant? 
e Lampri as. LVes indeed: ] But I farther want to know, 
D . TN 
—Diadumenes. Vou muſt then be more attentive: For 
tis not for every one to underſtand this Riddle. Hear 
0. therefore and Anſwer. Is not the End, according to 
8 them, to reaſon rightly in the Elections of things accor- 
t ding to Nature? | 5 - 

'- Lamprias. So they ſay. e 1 
5 Diadumenes. And theſe things according to Nature, 
e are they choſen, as good, or as having ſome Fitneſs or 
e Preferences [conducting to Happineſ?? | 

h Lamprias. For this laſt. J bs 

l. Diadumenes. And is this for the End, or for ſome- 
y ss, d UL 
i Lanprias. I think not [for any thing elſe ;] but for 


* the End. | 2 12 I "7 | : | 
Diadumenes. Now then, having diſcover'd the Mat- 
Ne e ere dee 88 
ter, ſee wharbefals them. They lay, that the End is to 
if Had DOR e e many ee bor” hee 
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reaſon rightly, and that Men neither have nor under- 
ſtand any thing of Felicity, but this precious Rectitude 
of Reaſoning in the Elections of things, that are of 
worth. But there are ſome, who think, that this is 
ſpoken againſt Antipater, and not againſt the whole 
Sec: For that he, being preſs'd by Carneades, fell into 
theſe Fooleries. 0 
But as for thoſe things, that are againſt the common 
Conceptions taught in the Stoa concerning Love, they 
are all of them concern'd in the Abſurdity. They ſay, 
that thoſe Youths are deform'd, who are vitious and 
tooliſh ; and that the Wiſe are fair; and yet that none 
of theſe beautiful ones is either belov'd, or worthy of 
being belov'd. Nor yet is this the worſt ; but they add, 
that thoſe deform'd ones, who are belov d, ceaſe to be ſo, 
when they are become fair. Now, whoever knew ſuch 
a Love, which is kindled, and has its Being at the Sight _ 
of the Bodies Deformity, join'd with that of the Soul; 
and is quench'd and Decays at the Acceſſion of Beauty, 
joyn'd with Prudence, Juſtice and Temperance ? Theſe 
Men are not unlike to thoſe Gnats, which Love to ſet- 
tle on the Dregsof Wine, or on Vinegar, but ſhun and 
fly away from potable and pleaſant Wine. As for that, 
- which they call and term anAppearence ofBeauty,ſaying, 
that it is the Inducement of Love; firſt, it has no Pro- 
| bability : For in thoſe, who are very foul, as highly 
wicked, there cannot be an Appearance of Beauty, if in- 
deed the Wickedneſs of the Diſpoſition fills the Face 
with Deformity. And what is this at laſt, which ſome 
of them ſay, that the Deformed is worthy of Love, be- 
cauſe he one Day will be Fair, and expects to have 
Beauty; but that, when he has obtain'd it, and is be- 
come Fair and Good, he is belov'd of none? For Love, 
they ſay, is a certain Hunting after a Voung Perſon, as 
yet indeed unperfect, but naturally well-diſpos'd to- 
wards Vertue. . 3 fo 
Lamprias. And what do we now elſe, O my beſt. 


Friend, but demonſtrate, that their |Se& perverts and 


deſtroys all our common Conceptions with improbable 
things, and uauſual Expreſſions ? For none would "_ 
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der the Solicitude of theſe Wiſe Men towards Young 
Perſons, if it were free from that paſſionate Affection, 
which all think and ſay [to be ſuch, as Penelope s Suitors 
in Homer ſeem to acknowledge, 
Who all deſir d to lye with her in Bed. 
Or as Jupiter in another place ſays to Juno. 


For neither Goddeſs yet, nor mortal Dame, 
Etre kindled in my Heart ſo great a Flame. 


Diadumenes, Thus caſting Moral Philoſophy into 
theſe Perplexities, in which there is nothing ſound, they 
contemn and deride all about them, as if they were the 
only Men, who regulating Nature and Cuſtom, as it 
ought to be, do accordingly frame their Speech. And 
yet Nature by its Deſires, Purſuits and Impulſes, di- 
res and induces every one to what is fit. But the 
Cuſtom of Logic being rendred contentious, has re- 
ceiv'd no Benefit or Good, but, like the Ear, diſeas'd 


by vain Sounds, is ſill'd with Difficulty and Obſcur ity. 


Of which, If you think good, we will elſewhere begin | 


a new Diſcourſe. But now we will run through 


the chief and principal Heads of their Natural Philoſo- 


phy, which no leſs confounds the common Concepti- 
ons, than that other concerning Ends. Firſt, this is al- 
together abſurd, and againſt Senſe, [to ſay] that is, 
which is not, and that things, which are not, are. But 
above all, that is moſt abſurd, which they ſay of the 
Univerſe. For putting round about the Circumference 
of the World an infinite Vacuum, they ſay, that the U- 
niverſe neither is a Body, nor Bodileſs. It follows then 
from this, chat the Univerſe has no being; ſince with 
them, Body only has a Being. Since therefore tis the 
Part of that, which has a Being, both to do and ſuffer, 
and the Univerſe has no being; it follows, that the u- 
niverſe will neither do nor ſuffer, neither will it be in a 
place. For that which takes up Place, is a Body, and 
the Univerſe is not a Body. And ſince that only reſts, 
vhichi continues in one and the ſame Place, the Univerſe 
reſts not, becauſe it takes not up Place. Neither yer 
is it moy'd, for what is moy'd muſt have a Place and 
Drake 3 Ty EE: Space 
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Space ſubjected. Moreover, what is mov'd, either 
moves it ſelf, or ſuffers Motion from another. Now 
that, which is mov'd by it ſelf, has ſome Bents and 
Inclinations, proceeding from its Gravity or Levity : 
Now Gravity and Levity are certain Habits, or Facul- 
ties, or Differences of every Body. But the Univerſe 

; is not a Body: It follows then of Neceſſity, that the U- 
| niverſe1s neither heavy nor light, and conſequently that 
it has not in it ſelf any Principle of Motion. Nor yet 
will the Univerſe be mov'd by any other: For there is 
nothing elle beſides the Univerſe. Thus are they ne- 
ceſſitated to ſay, as they do, that the Univerſe neither 
reits, nor is movd. Laſtly, ſince according to their 
Opinion, it muſt not be ſaid, that the Univerſe is a Bo- 
dy; and yet the Heaven, the Earth, Animals, Plants, 

Men and Stones are Bodies; that, which is no Body, 
w1ll have Bodies for its Parts ; and things, which have 
Exiſtence, will be parts of that, which has no Exiſtence 

and that, which is not heavy, will have parts that are 

heavy, and what is not light, Parts that are light, than 

which there cannot be any Dreams imagin'd more re- 
pugnant to the common Conceptions. Moreover, there 

is nothing ſo evident, or ſo agreeing to common Senſe, 
as that what is not ahimate, is animate; and what is 
not inanimate, is inanimate. And yet they overthrow 

| allo this Evidence, confeſſing the Univerſe to be neither 
animate nor inanimate. Belides this, none thinks the 
_ Univerſe, of which there is no part wanting, to be im- 
perfect: But they deny the Univerſe to be perfect: 
Saying,thar what is perfect, may be defin'd ; but the Uni- 
verſe, becauſe of its Infiniteneſs, cannot be defind. There- 
fore, according to them, there is ſomething, which is 
neither perfect, nor imperfect. Moreover the Uni- 
verſe is neither a Part, ſince there is nothing greater 
chan ic; nor the Whole, for the Whole, they ſay, is pre- 
dicated only of that, which is digeſted into Order; but 
the Univerſe is thro' its lafiniteneſs undetermin'd, and 
nunorder'd. Morcover, there is not any cauſe of the 
Uaiverſe, there bein g nothing beſides the Univerſe; nor 
is the Univerſe the Cauſe eicher of other things, a 7 
* F 
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ſelf: For its Nature ſuffers it not to act; and a Cauſe is 
underſtood by Acting. Suppoſe now, one ſhould ask 
all Men, what they imagin Nothing to be, and what 
Notion they have of it? Would they not anſwer, that 
it is neither a Cauſe, nor has a Cauſe, that tis neither 
the Whole, nor a Part, that 'tis neither perfect, nor 
imperfect, that 'tis neither animate nor inanimate, that 
it is neither mov<d, nor reſts, nor ſubſiſts, that tis 
neither corporcal, nor incorporeal ; and that this, and 
no other thing, is meant by Voth¹⁴ e? Since then they 
alone predicate that of the Univerſe, which all others 
do of Nothing, it ſeems plain, that they make the Uni- 
verſe and Nothing to be the fame, Time muſt then be 
ſaid to be Nothing [ the fame alſo muſt be ſaid of ] Pre- 
dicate, Axiom, Connex, Complex; which [Terms 
_ tho?) they uſe more than any of the other Philoſophers, 
[yet] they ſay, that they are Non entia, [or things, that 
have no Being. ] But farther to ſay, that is true, has 
no Being, or Subſiſtence, but is comprehended; and 
that that is comprehenſible and credible, which no way 
15 partakes of the Eſſence of Being; does not this exceed 
. all Abfurd ig. „ = 
= But leaſt theſe things ſhould ſeem to have too much 
of Logical Difficulty, let us proceed, ro ſuch as pertain 
7 more to Natural Philoſophy. Since then, as themſelves 
pH tay. 5 
B love i of all Beginning, Midſt, and End: 
0 They ought chiefly to have apply'd themſelves to reme- 
£ dy, redreſs and reduce to the beſt LOrder) the Concep- 


i tions concerning the Gods, if there were in them any 
G ching confusd or erroneous ; or if not, to have left eve- 
iu one in thoſe Sentiments, which they had from the 
. Laws and Cuſtom concerning the Divinity : 
Since neither now, nor ye ſterday began | 

x | Theſe Thoughts ;, that have been ever; nor yet can 

d A Man be found, who their firs Entr ance knew, 
e But theſe Men, having begun as it were from Veſta to 


diſturb the Opinions ſetled, and-receiv'd in evety 
ir Country concerning the Gods, have not (to ſpeak ſin- 
| | | cerety) 8 
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cerely) left any thing entire and uncorrupted. For 
what Man is there, or ever was, except theſe, who does 
not belieye the Divinity to be immortal, and eternal ? 
Or what is in the common Anticipations more unani- 


mouſly chanted forth concerning the Gods, than ſuch 
things, as theſe : 


There the bleſt Gods eternally enjoy 
Their ſweet Delights — 
1385 And again, 
Both Gods immortal, and Earth dwelling Men, 
1 ( 
Exempt from Sickneſs, and Old Age, are they 
And free from Toil, aud bave eſcap'd the Bay 
Of roaring Acheron ——- | 


One may perhaps light upon ſome Nations ſo barbarous 
and ſavage, as not to think, there is a God; but) there 
was never found any Man, who, believing a God, did 
not at the ſame time believe him immortal and eternal. 
Certainly,thoſe who were calld Atheiſts, the Theodores 
Diagoras s and Hippons, durſt not ſay, that the Divini- 
ty is corruptible ; but they did not believe, that there is 
any thing incorruptible : Not indeed admittingſthe Sub- 
ſiſtence of an Incorruptibility, but keeping the Antici - 
pation of a God. But Chryſippus and Cleanthes, having 
fill'd, as one may ſay, Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea, 
with Gods, have not yet made any one of all theſe 
gods immortal, or eternal, except Jupiter alone, in 
whom they conſume all the reſt; ſo that in him to 
conſume, is nothing better than to be conſum'd. For 
tis an Infirmity both to periſh by being reſolv'd into 
another, and to be ſay'd by being nouriſh'd by the Re - 
ſolution of others into himſelf. Now theſe are not like 
other of their Abſurdities, gather'd by Argument from 
their Suppoſitions, or drawn by Conſequence from their 
Doctrines; but they themſelves, proclaiming it aloud 
in their Writings concerning the Gods, Providence, 
Fate and Nature, expreſly ſay, that all the Gods were 
born, and ſhall dye by the Fire, melting away, in their 
| ns £ Opinion 
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Opinion, as if they were of Wax or Tin. Tis indeed 
is much againſt common Senſe, chat God ſhould be 
mortal, as that Man ſhovld be immortal; nay, indeed 
| do not ſee, what the Difference between God and Man 
will be, if God alſo is a reaſonable and corruptible 
Animal. For if they oppoſe this fine and ſubtle Di- 
ſtinction, that Man is mortal, aud God not mortal, bur 
corruptible, Tze what they get by it. For they will 
eicher ſay, that God is at che ſame time both immortal 
and corruptible, or elſe that he neither is mortal nor 


immortal; the Abſurdity of which even thoſe cannot 


exceed, who ler themſelves induſtriouſſy to deviſe Po- 
ſicions, repugnant to common Senſe. [I ſpeak of others; 
for theſe Men have left no one of the abſurdeſt things 
unſpoken or unattempted. 


Jo theſe things Cleanthes, contending for the Con- 


fagration of the World, ſays, That the Sun will make 


the Moon, and all the other Stars, like to himſelf, and 
will change them into himſelf. Indeed if the Stars, be- 
ing Gods, ſhould contribute auy thing to che Sun to- 
wards their owa Deſtruction, cwou'd be very ridicu- 
lous for us to make Pcayers to them for our Salvation, 

and to think them che Saviours of Men, whoſe Nature 
it is to accelerate their owa Corruption and Diſſolution. 
And yet theſe Men leave nothing unſaid againſt Epicu- 
1115, Crying, Out, Fy, fy urn him, as confounding 
their Preſumption concerning God, by taking away 

Providence; for God 1s not only preſum'd aud under- 
ſtood to be immortal and happy, bur alſo a Lover of 
Men, and careful of them, and beneficial tothem ; and 
herein they ſay true. Now if they who aboliſh Provi- 
ence, take away the Pre- conception concerning God 
what do they, who fay, that the Gods indeed have care 
of us, but deny them to be helpful to us, and make them 
not Beſtowers of good things, but of indifferent ones; 
giving to wit, not Vertue, but Wealth, Health, Chil- 
dren, and ſuch like things, none of which is helpful, 
profitable, deſirable or available? Or do not thoſe in- 
deed take away the Conceptions concerning the Gods, 


but theſe aifo ſcoff ar them, and deride them, faying. 
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that one God is a Fruit erer, another a Marriage - Broker, 
another a Phyſician, and another a Divine? And yet nei- 
ther Health, nor flue, nor plenty of Fruits are good, 
but unprofitable to theſe, who have them. 

The third Point of the Conception concerning the 


God is, that the Gods do in nothing fo much differ from 


Men, as in Happineſs and Vertue. But according to 
Chr y/ pps, they have not ſo much as this Difference. 
For Che ſays] chat Jupiter does not exceed Dion in Ver- 
tue, but that 7-piter and Dion, being both wiſe, are e- 


qually aided by one another, when the one enjoys the 
Motion of the other. For this, and none elle, is the 
Good, which the Gods do to Men, and likewiſe to the 
God when they are Wile. For they ſay, that a Man, 


who falls not ſhort in Vertue, comes not behind them in 


Felicity ; and that he, who, being tormented with 
| Diſeaſes and violent Pains of the Body, makes himſelf 


away, is equally happy with Jupiter the Saviour, pro- 
viiled he be but Wiſe. But this Man neither is, nor e- 
yer was upon The Earth, but there are infinite Millions 
ot Men, unhappy to the higheſt degree, in the State 


_ aad Government of F ter, "which 1 is molt excellently 


adminiſtred. Now, what can be more againſt Senſe, 
than that, Fepiter governing exceedingly well, we 
mould be exceedingly miſerable ? But if, which 't is un- 
liwtulevea ro ſay, he would no longer be a Saviour, 
nor Deliverer, nor a Protector, but the contrary to all 
thole Glorious Appellations, there cau no Goodneſs be 


alded to the things, that are, neither as to their Multi- 


t ide, nor Magnitude, as theſe Men ſay, all Men living 
to the height miſerably and wickedly, and Vice ncither 
receiving Addition, nor Unhappinets Increaſe. 
Nor is this the worſt; but they are angry with Me- 
1: for ſay ing Pon che Stage; 


TI e chief . ing of Mens Aiſeries 
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For that lol is again? Senſe. And yet they make Ged, 
who is good, the beginning of Evils, For Matter pro” 
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duc'd not any Evil of it ſelf: For it is without Quality» 
and whatever Differences it has, it has receiv d them 


all from that, which moves, and forms it, not being 
made to move and form it ſelf. So that of Neceſſity, 


Evil, if [it come] by Nothing, muſt have been pro. 
duc'd from that, which has no being; but if by ſome 
moving principle, from God. But if they think, that 
Jupiter has not the Command of his Parts, nor uſes eve- 
ry one of them according to his Reaſon, they ſpeak a- 
gainſt common Senſe, and imagin an Animal, many 
of whoſe Parts are not ſubſervient to his Will, uſing 
their own Operations and Actions, to which the whole 
gives no Incitation, nor begins their Motion. For 
there is nothing, which has Life, ſo ill compacted, as 
chat againſt its Will, its Feet ſhould go, its Tongue 
ſpeak, its Horns puſh, or its Teeth bite. The molt 
of which things God muſt of neceſſity ſuffer, if the 
Wicked, being Parts of him, do againſt his Will 
Lye, Cheat, Rob and Murther one another. But if, 
as Chryſippus ſays, the very leaſt part cannot poſſibly 
behave it ſelf otherwiſe, than according to Jupiters 
Pleaſure, and if every living thing is ſo fram'd by Na- 
ture, as to reſt and move according as he inclines it, 
and as he turns, ſtays, and diſpoſes it: 


This Saying is more Imnions than the for mer. f 


For *twere more tolerable to ſay, that many Parts of 
Jupiter are thro his Weakneſs and want of Power, hur- 
ry d on to do many abſurd things againſt his Nature and 
Will, than that there is not any Intemperance or 
Wickedneſs, of which Tupiter is hot the Cauſe. 3 
Moreover [ſince they affirm] the World to be a Ci- 
ty, and the Stars Citizens, if this {be ſo, there muſt be 
alſo] Tribes and Magiſtrates, the Sun [muſt be ſome} 
Conſul, and the Evening Star a Prætor or Mayor of a 
City. Nowl kaow not, whether any one, that ſhall 
39 about to confute them for aſſerting and affirmin 
inch things, can ſhew any greater Abſurdities than thoſe 
things, which, they ſay, are moſt natural. 
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and Bulk, and poſſeſſing an infinite ſpace of Vacuum, 
after the Generation gather d and contracted into it ſelf. 
You may hear them, and read many of their Writings, 


againſt them, as confounding all things with their A, 


wonderful and extreauily ſtrange, if there ſhould not at 
all times be found a Stock- Dove to a Stock Dove, a Bee 


_ which the Stoics ſay, and feign, that there are in one 
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Is it not therefore againſt Senſe to ſay, ] that the Seed 
is more and greater than that which is producꝰd of it? For 
we ſee, that Nature in all Animals and Plants, even 


thoſe, that are wild, has taken ſmall, ſlender, and ſcarce 


vifible things for Principles of Generation to the grea- 
teſt. For it does not only from a Grain of Wheat pro- 


duce an Ear bearing Stalk, or a Vine from the Stone of 


a Grape, but from a ſmall Berry, or Acorn, which has 
eſcap'd being eaten jby the Bird, kindling and ſetting 


a fire Generation, as it were from a little ſpark, it ſends 


forth the Stock of a Buſh or the tall Body of an Oak, 
Palm, or Pine Tree. Whence alſo they ſay, that Seed 


is in Greek call'd STipuz, as it were EmTiteyrtss or the 


9 7 58 up of a great Maſs in a little Compaſs, 
and that Nature has the Name of s, as if it were 
Euqvonos, the Inflation and Diffuhon of Reaſon and 
Numbers, open'd and looſen'd by it. And again, the 


Fire of the World, which, they ſay, is its Seed, ſhall af- 


ter the Conflagration change into its own Seed the 
World, having a copious Nature from a ſmaller Body 


filbd by its Increaſe, and the World being made, the 
Weakneſs again recedes and ſettles, the Matter bein 


in which they jangle with the Academics, and cry out 


parallaxes, [that is, ] in diſtinguiſhable Identities, vehe- 
mently contending, chat there is but one qualify'd in 
two Subſtances. And yet there is no Man who under- 
ſtands not this, and would not on the contrary think it 


to a Bee, a Grain of Wheat ro a Grain of Wheat, nor, 
as the Proverb has it, one Fig to another, exactly, and 


in all reſpects, alike. _ WL] 
But theſe things are plainly againſt common Senſe, 
Subſtance two particularly qualify'd, and that the ſame 


and 
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and equally conſerves them both. For if there may be 
two, there may be alſo three, four and five, and even 
as many, as you can name, in one and the ſame Subſtance, 
I ſay not in 1ts'diftering Parts, but all equally, though 
even infinite in the whole. Chryſippus then ſays, that 
Jupiter is like to Man, as, is alſo the World, and Pro- 
vidence to the Soul. When therefore the Conflagration 
ſhall be, Jupiter, who alone of all the Gods is incor- 
ruptible, will retire into Providence, and they being 
together, will both perpetually remain in one Subſtance 
of the Ether. 3, HN 

But leaving now the Gods, and beſeeching them to 
give [ theſe Stozcs] common Senſe, and a common Un- 
derſtanding, let ns look into their Doctrins concerning 


the Elements. Tis againſt the common Conceptions, 


that one Body ſhould be the Place of another, or that 
a Body ſhould penetrate through a Body, neither of 
them containing any Vacuity; but the Full paſſing into 
the Full, and that, which has no diſtance, being Full; 
and not having any Place by reaſon of its Continuity, 
receiving the Mixture. But theſe Men, not thruſting 
one thing into one, nor yet two, or three, or ten to- 
gether; but jumbling all the Parts of the World, being 
cut piece-meal, in any one thing, which they ſhall firſt 
light on, and ſaying, that the very leaſt, which is per- 
ceiv'd by Senſe, will contain the greateſt, that ſhall 
come unto it, boldly frame a new Doctrin, as in many 
other things, of that, which convinces them, taking for 

their Suppolitions things repugnant to common Senſe. 
And preſently upon this [they are forc?d] to admit in- 
to their Diſcourſe many monſtrous and ſtrange Poſi- 


tions, Mixing whole Bodies with whole; of which this 


alſo is one, that three are four: for this others put as 
an Example of thoſe things, which cannot be conceiv'd 
even in thought. But to the Sroics it is a Matter of 


Truth, that one Cup of Wine, being mixt with two 


of Water, it will not fail but equal them, extending 
the whole and confounding it, to make that, which is 
one, two, by the Equality of the Mixture, with two; 
For that one remains, and is extended as much as two, 

5 1 
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and makes that, which is equal to the Double. Now if 
it happens in the Mixture with two to take the Meaſure 
of two in the Diffuſion, that is together the Meaſure 
both of three and four; of three, becauſe one is mixt 


with two; and of four, becauſe being mixt with two, it 


has an equal Quantity with thoſe, with which it is mixt. 
Nov this fine Subtilty is a Conſequence of their putting 
Bodies into a Body, and the untelligibleneſs of the Man- 
ner, how one is contain'd in the Other. For 'tis of 
neceſlity, that of Bodies, paſling one into another by 


Mixture, the one ſhould not contain, and the other be 


contain'd, nor the one receive, and the other be receiv'd 
within for this would not be a Mixture, but a Conti- 
guity and Touching of the Superficies, the one entring 
in, and the other encloſing it without, and the reſt of 
the Parts remaining unmix'd and pure, and fo it would 
be one, of many different things. But there being a Ne- 
cellity according to their Axiom of Mixture, that the 
things which are mixt, ſhould be mingled one within 
the other, and that the ſame things ſhould together be 
contain'd by being within, and by receiviag, contain the 
dther, and that neither of them cou'd pollibly be again, 


[what it was before, it comes to paſs,that both the 


Subjects of the Mixture mutually penetrate each other, 


and that there is not any part of either remaining ſepa- 


rare but that they are neceſſarily all fill'd with each o- 


Other. Here now chat Leg of Arcefilaus COmes in, with 
much Langhter inſulting over their Abſurdities; for if 


theſe Mixtians are thought the whole, what ſhould hin- 
der, but that, this Leg being cut off, and putrify'd, aud caſt 
into the Sea, and diffus d, not only Autigonus's Fleet, as 
Arceſilaus ſaid, might fail through it, but alſo Xerxes's 
twelve hundred Ships, together with the Grecians three 
hundred Gallies, might fight in it? For the Progreſs 
will not henceforth fail, nor the leſſer ceaſe to be in the 
greater, or elſe the Mixture will be at an end, and the 
Extremity of it, touching, where it ſhall end, will not 
paſs through the whole, but will give over being min- 


 gled. But if the Mixture is through the whole, will 


not the Leg indeed afford the Greeks room for the Sea- 
e 3 bght; 
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fight; but to this there is need of putrefaction and 
Change? But if one Glaſs, or but one Drop of Wine 
ſhall fall from hence into the Ægean or Cretian Sea, it 
will paſs into the Ocean or main Atlantic Sea, not light- 
ly touching its Superficies, bur being ſpred quite thro? 
it in Depth, Breadth and Length. And this Chr) ſeppeis 
admits, ſaying immediately in his firſt Book of Natural 
Queſtions, that there is nothing to hinder one Drop of 
Wine from being mixt with the whole Sea. And that 
we may not wonder at this, he ſays, that this one Drop 
will by Mixtion extend through the whole World; than 
which, I know not any thing, that can appear more 
abſurd. Ts f ; Es 89 85 5 

And this alſo is againſt Senſe, that there is not in the 
Nature of Bodies any thing either Supream, or firſt, cr 
laſt, in which the Magnitude of the Body may termi- 
nate; but that the Phenomenon of ir, ſtill going on, ca- 
ries the Subject to Infinity and Undeterminateneſs. For 
one Body cannot be imagin'd greater or leſs than ano- 
cher, if both of them may by their Parts proceed in In- 
ſinitum; but the Nature of Inequality is taken away : 


For of things, that are eſteem'd unequal, the one falls 


ſhortan its laſt Parts, and the other goes on, and ex- 
ceeds. Now if there is no Inequality it follows, that 
there is no Unevenneſs, nor Roughneſs of Bodies: For 
Unevenneſs is the Inequality of the ſame Superficies wich 
it ſelf, and Rovghneſs is an Unevenneſs, joynd with 
Hardneſs 3 neither of which is left us by thoſe who 
terminate no Body in its lalt part, but extend them all 


by the Multitude of. their Parts unto an Infinity. And 
yet 13 it not evident, chat a Man conſiſts of more Parts, 


than a Finger, and the World of more than a Man? 
This indeed all Men know and underſtand, unleſs they 
become Stoics; but if they are once Stolcs; they on the 
contrary ſay and think, that a Man has no more Parts 
than a Finger: nor the World than a Man. For Divi- 
ſion reduced Bodies to an Infinity zand of Infinites neither 
is more or lo, or exceeds in Multitude, nor will the 
parts of the Remainder ceaſe to be divided, and to af- 
ford a Multitude of themſelves. How thendo they ex- 
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tricate themſelves out of theſe Difficulties? Surely with 
very great Cunning and Courage. For Qryſippus ſays, 
that being askt, if we have any Parts, and how many, 
and of what, and how many other Parts, they conſiſt, 
we are to uſe a a Diſtinction, making it a Polition, that 
the whole Body is compacted of the Head, Trunk, and 
Legs, as if that were all, which is enquir'd and doubted 
of. But if they extend their Interrogation to the laſt 
Parts, no ſuch thing is to be undertaken, but we are to 
ſay, that they conſiſt not of any certain Parts, nor yet 
of ſo many, nor of infinite, nor of finite. And ! ſeem 
to wy ſelf to have usd his very Words, that you may 
perceive, how he maintains the common Notions, for 
bidding us to think of what, or how many Parts every 
Body is compacted, and whether of infinite or finite. 
For if there were any Medium between Finite and Infi- | 
nite, as Indiſferent is between Good and Evil, he ſhould 
by telling us, what that is, have ſolv'd the Difficulty. | 
But if, as that, which is not equal, is preſently under- 
ſtood to be unequal, and that, which is not mortal, to 
be immortal, we alſo underſtand, that, which is not fi- 
nite, to be immediately infinite; to ſay, that a Body 
conſiſts of Parts, neither finite, nor infinite, is in my O- 
pignion, the ſame thing, as to affirm, that an Argdment 
1; compacted of Poſitions, neither true, nor falſe [and 
Number neithex of Even, or Odd.] To this, he with 
a certain youthful Raſhneſs adds, that, a Pyramis conliſt- 
ing of Triangles, the Sides inclining according to the 
juncture, are ancqual, and yet do not extend one ano- 
ber, in thar they are geteert. 
Thus does he keep the common Notions. For if there 
is any thing greater, and not excecding, there will be al- 
{6 ſomething leſs, and not deficient ; and fo alſo ſome 
thing vnequal, which neither exceeds, nor is deficient; 
that is, there will be an equal thing unequal, a greater not 
greater, and a leſs not leſs. Ses it yet farther, in what. 
manner he anſwer'd Democritus, enquiring philoſophical- 
ly and earneſtly, if a Cone is divided by a Level at the 
Baſis, what is to be thought of the Superficies of its Seg- 
ments, whether they are equal, or unequal for if they 
3j; an ib, bes 
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are unequal, they will render the Cone uneven, recei- 
ving many Step-like Inciſions and Roughneſſes; but if 


they are equal, the Sections alſo will be equal, and the 


Cone will ſeem to be affected in the ſame manner, as the 
Cylinder, to wit, to be compos'd not of unequal, but of 


cqual Circles; which is moſt abſurd. Here, that he 


may convince Democritus of Ignorance, he ſays, that 
the Super ficies are neither equal or unequal ; but that the 


Bodies are unequal, becauſe the Superficies are neither 


equal nor unequal. Indeed to aſſert this for a Law, that 


Bodies happen to be unequal, the Superficies not being 
unequal, 1s the part of a Man, who takes to himſelf a 


wonderful Liberty of Writing, whatever comes into his 
Head. For Reaſon and manifeſt Evidence on the con- 
trary gives us to underſtand, that the Superficies of une- 
qual Bodies are unequal, and that the bigger the Body 
is, the greater alſo is the Superficics, unleſs the Exceſs, by 
which it is the greater, is void of a Superficies. For if 


the Super ficies of the greater Bodies do not exceed thoſe 


of the leſs, but ſooner fail, the Part of that Body, which 
has an end, will be without an End, and Infinite. For 
if he ſays, that he is compell d to this [ leſt the Inequality 
of the Superficies might make unequal Inciſions, there 
is no Reaſon for it.] For thoſe rabbotted Inciſions, 
which he ſuſpects in a Cone, are made by the Inequality 
of the Body, and not of the Superficies. Twere r1- 
diculous therefore, that the taking away the Super- 
ficies ſhould leave a manifeſt Unevenneſs in the 
Dodes.. 8 9 DET 

But to perſiſt ſtill in this Matter, what is more re- 
pugnant to Senſe, than the imagining of ſuch things? 
For if we admit, that one Superficies is neither equal 
nor unequal to another, we may ſay alſo of Magni- 
tude, and of Number, that one is neither equal nor 


- unequal to another, and this, not having any thing, 


that we can call or think to be a Neuter, or Medium 


between Equal and Unequal. Beſides, if there are Su- 


perſicies, neither equal nor unequal, what hinders, but 
there may be alſo Circles, neither equal nor unequal ? 
For indeed theſe Superficies of Conic Sections are Cir- 
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cles. And if Circles, why may not alſo their Diameters 
be neither equal nor unequal? And if fo, why not alſo 
Angles, Triangles, Parallelograms, Parallelepipedes 
and Bodies ? For if Longitudes are neither equal nor 
unequal to one another, neither will Weight, Percuſſi- 


on, or Bodies be equal or unequal. How then dare theſe 


Men inveigh againſt thoſe, who introduce Vacuities, and 


ſuppoſe, that there are ſome Individuums, and things, 


combating each other, which neither move, nor are ſtill? 
when themſelves affirm ſuch Axioms, as theſe to be falſe 
If any things are not equal to one another, they are unequal to 


one another; and theſe things are not equal to one another, 


therefore they are unequal to one another, But becauſe he 
ſays, that there is ſomething greater, and yet not ex- 
ceeding, it were worth the while to ask, whether cheſc 


things quadrate wich one another. For if they quadrate, 


how is either the greater? And if they do not quadrate, 


how can it be, but the one muſt exceed, and the other 
fall ſhort? For if neither of cheſe be, it will not qua- 
drate with the greater, or it will alſo quadrate, that 


the other is the greater. For thoſe, who keep not the 


common Conceptions, mult of Neceſlicy fall into ſuch 


Per plexities. . | Fen 
'Tis moreover againſt Senſe to ſay, that nothing 


touches another; nor is this leſs, that Bodies touch one 


another, but touch by nothing. For they are neceſſitated 
to admit theſe things, who leave not the leaſt Parts of a 


Body, but receive any thing, which is before that, which 


- ſeems to touch, and never ceaſe to paſs ſtil} on farther. 
What therefore theſe Men principally object to the Pa- 


trons of [thoſe ] indviſible Bodies, call d Atoms] is this, 
that there is neicher a touching of the whole, nor of 
the Parts by the Parts, for that this makes not a Touch- 
ing, but a Mixture, and chat this is not poſlible, cheſe 


Individuals having no Parts. How then do not they 


themſelves fall into the ſame Inconvenience, leaving no 
firſt or laſt Part whilſt they ſay, that whole Bodies, 


mutually touch ohe another by a Term [or Extremity] 
and not by a Part ? But cais Term is not a Body. There- 


fore one Body ſhall touch one another by that which is 
"3 incor poreal, 
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incorporeal;and again ſhall not touch, thatwhich is 1n- 
corporeal, coming between them. And if it ſhall touch, 
the Body ſhall both do and ſuffer ſomething by that, 
which is incorporeal. For *tis the Nature of Bodies 
mutually to do and ſuffer, and to touch. But if the Bo- 
dy hasa Tonching by that which is incorporeal, it 
will have alſo a Contact, and a Mixture, and a Coali- 
tion. Again, in theſe Contacts and Mixtures, the Ex- 
tremities of the Bodies muſt either remain, or not re- 
main, but to be corrupted. Now both of theſe are a- 
gainſt Senſe. For neither do they themſelves admit 
Corruptions and Generations of incorporeal things, nor 
can there be a Mixture and Coalition of Bodies, retain- 
ing their own Extremities. Forthe Extremity deter- 
mines and conſtitutes the Nature of the Body; and Mix- 
tions, unleſs the mutual laying of Parts by Parts are 
thereby underſtood, wholly confound all thoſe that are 


mixt. And, as theſe Men ſay, we muſt admit the Cor- 


ruptions of Extremities in Mixtures, and their Genera- 
tion again in the Separations of them. But this none 

can eaſily underſtand; for by what Bodies mutually 
touch each other, by the ſame they preſs, thruſt and 
cruſk each other. Now to do or ſuffer this by things 
that are incorporeal, is impoſſible, and not ſo much as 
to be imagin'd. But by this they [ would] conſtrain us to 
underſtand it. For if a Sphere [or round Body] touch 
2 Plane [or flat Body] by a Point, tis manifeſt, that 
it may be alſo roll'd upon the Plain, by a Point, and 
if the Superficies of it is painted with Vermilion, it will 
imprint a red Line on the Plain, and if it is fiery 
hot, it will burn Lor ſcorch] the Plain. Now. for 
an incorporeal thing to colour, or a Body to be burnt 
by that, which is incorporeal, is againſt Senſe. But if 
we ſhould imagin an earthen or glaſſy Sphere to fall 
from an high, or a Plain of Stone, twere againſt Rea. 
ſon to think, it would not be broken, being ſtruck a- 
gainſt that which is hard and ſolid; but twould be 
more abſurd, that it ſhould be broken, falling by an 
Extremity, or Point, that is in corporeal. So that the 
Anticipations concerning things incorporeal and * : 
| 1 3 real 
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real are wholly diſturb'd, or rather taken away, by their 
joyning to them many Impoſlibilities. 

*Tis alſo againſt common Senſe, that there ſhould he 
a Time future and paſt, but no time preſent, and that 
Erewhile and Lately ſubſiſt, but Now is nothing at all. 
Vet this often befals the Stoics, who admit not the leaſt 
time | between ] nor will allow the Preſent to be indiviſi- 
ble; but whatſoever any one thinks to take and under- 
ſtand, as Preſent, one Part of that they ſay to be future, 
and the other Part paſt ; ſo that there is no Part remain- 
ing or left of the preſent Time; but of that, which is 
ſaid to be preſent, one Part is diſtributed to the future, 
the other to the paſt. Therefore one of theſe two things 


follows, either that holding there was a Time, and there 


will be a Time, we muſt deny, there is a Time; or 


mult hold, that there is a Time preſent, part of which 


has already been, and part will be; and ſay, that of 
that, which now is, one part is future, and the other 


paſt 3 and that of Nom, one part is before, and the other 


behind; and that Now is that, which is neither yet Now, 
nor ſtill Now; for that, which is paſt, is no longer 

Now, and that, which is to come, is not yet Now. And 
dividing {thus the preſent, they muſt needs] ſay of 
the { Year, and of the Light] that part of it was of 
the Year paſt, and Part will be of the Year to come; 
and that of what is together, there is a firlt and a laſt. 
For no leſs are they perplext, confounding together theſe 


Terms, Not yet, and Already, and No longer, and Now, 
and Not now. But all other Men ſuppoſe, eſteem and 


think, Erewhile, and a while hence, to be different Parts of 

Time from Now, which is follow'd by the one, and pre- 
ceded by the other. But Archedemus, ſaying, that Noam 
is the Beginning and juncture of that, which is paſt, 


and that, which is near at hand, perceiv'd not (tis likely) | 


that he thereby took away all Time. For if Now is no 
Time, but only a Term [or ExtremityJ of Time, and 
every part of Time is ſuch, as Now, all Time ſeems to 
have no Parts, but to be wholly diſſolv'd into Terms, 


Joynts and Beginnings. But Cbryſippus, deſiring to 
ſhew more Artifice in his Diviſion, in his [Book] of V. 
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caity, and ſome others, ſays, that the paſt and future 


Time are not, but either have ſubſiſted, or will ſubſiſt, 
and that the preſent only is; but in his third, fourth 


and fifth Book concerning Parts, he aſſerts, that of the 


preſeat time one part is paſt, the other to come. Thus 
it comes to paſs, that he divides ſubſiſting Time into 
non-ſubliſting [Parts] of a ſubſiſting [Total] or rather 
leaves nothing at all of Time ſubſiſting, if the preſent 
has no part, but what is either future or paſt. Theſe 
Mens Conception therefore of Time is not unlike the 
Graſping of Water, which the harder ir is helg, the 
more it ſlides and runs away. As to Actions and Mo- 
tions, all Evidence is utterly confounded. For if Now + 
is divided into paſt and future, is of neceſſity, that what 


is now mov d, partly has been mov'd, and partly ſhall 


be nfov'd; that the End and Beginning of Motion be 
taken away; that nothing of any Work has been done 
firſt, nor ſhall any thing be laſt, the Actions being di- 
ſtributed with Time. For as they ſay, that of Preſent 
Time, part is palt, and part to come; fo of that, which 
is doing Lit will be ſaid] that part is done, and part ſhall | 
be done. When therefore had to Dine, to Write, to 


Wall, a Beginning? When ſhall they have an End? If 


every one, who Dincs, has Din'd, and ſhall Dine, and 
every one, who Walks, has Walk d, and ſhall Walk? 


But this is, as tis ſaid, of all Abſurdities the moſt abſurd, 


if he, who now lives, has already liv'd, and ſhall live, 


or then] to Live, neither had Beginning, nor ſhall 


have End; but every one of us, as it ſeems, was born 
without beginning, and ſhall dye without ceaſing to live. 
For if there is no laſt Part, but he, who lives, has ſome- 
thing of the preſent ſtil] remaining for the future Lto 
ſay] Socrates ſhall live, will never be falſe as long as it 


| ſhall be true [to ſay] Socrates /ives; [and as long as it 


ſhall be true to ſay, Socrates ſhall live] it will be falſe 
[to ſay] Socrates dead. So that if [ro ſay} Socrates 
ſhall live, is true in infinite Parts of Time, ic will in no 
part of Time be true [to ſay] Socrates i dead. And ve- 
rily what End will there be of a Work ? And where will 
you terminate an Action, if as often, as tis true [ro 


lay] 
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Tay ] Th# is doing, *tis likewiſe true to ſay, This ſhall be 


doing * For he will lie, who ſhall ſay, there will be an 
End of Plato's Writing and Diſputing: Since Plato will 


never give over to [| Write and] Diſpute, if 'tis never 


ſalſe Lto ſay] of him who diſputes, that he ſhall diſpute, 
and ot him who writes, that he ſhall write. Moreover, 
there will be no part of that, which now is, but either 

has been, or is to be, and either paſt or future; but of 
what h1s been, and is to be, of paſt and future there 
is no Senſe: Therefore is abſolutely no Senſe of any 
thing. For we neither ſee what is paſt and future, nor 


do wehear, or have any other Senſe of what has been, 


or is to be. Nor is, what is preſent, to be perceiv'd 


by Senſe; if of the preſent, part is always future, and 


pat palt ; part has been, and part is to be. 
Now they indeed ſay, that Epicurus does intolexable 
chings, and violates the Conceptions in moving all Bo- 
dies with equal celerity, and admitting none of them to 
be ſwifter than another. And yet it is much more in- 
tolerable, and farther remote from Senſe, that nothing 
can be overtaken by another. 9 


Not, though Adraſtus*s ſwift-footed Steed 
Should chaſe the Tortoiſe ſlow, 5 


As the Proverb has it. Now this muſt of neceſſity fall 
out, if, things moving according to Before and Behind, 
the Intervals Cor Spaces] through which they pals, are, 
as theſe Mens Tenet is, diviſible in infizitum ; for if the 
Tortoiſe [is] but a Furlong [before] the Horſe, they, 
who divide this [ Furlong) in infinitum, and move them 
both according to Prius and Poſterius, will never bring 
the ſwitteſt to the ſloweſt; the ſlower always adding 
ſome Interval [or Space] diviſible into infinite Spaces: 
Now to affirm, that, Water being pour'd from a Bowl 
or Cup, it will never be all pour d out, is it not both 


againſt common Senſe, and a Conſequence of what 


Theſe Men ſay 2 For no Man can underſtand the Mo- 


Liou according to He of things, diviſible in inſinitum, 


to be couſummated; but leaving always ſomewhat di- 
viſible, it will make all rhe Eftuſion, all the Waun 
| | | and 
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and Flux of a Liquid, Motion of a Solid, and Fall of 
an heavy thing imperfect. I paſs by many Abſurdities 
of theirs, touching only ſuch, as are againſt Senſe. 

The Diſpute concerning Increaſe is indeed ancient; 
for the Queſtion, as Chryſippes ſays, was put by Epichar- 
mus. Now, whereas thole of the Academy think, that 
the Doubt is not very eaſie, theſe Men have mightily ex- 
claim'd againſt them, and accus'd them of taking away the 
Anticipations, and yet themſelves are ſo far from pre- 
ſerving the common: Notions, that they pervert even 


Senſe it ſelf. For the Diſcourſe is ſimple, and theſe 


Men grant the Suppoſitions, that all particular Sub- 
ſtances flow, and are carry'd; ſome of them emitting 
forth ſomewhat from themſelves, and others receiving 
things coming from elſewhere; and that the things, to 
which there is made an Acceſſion, or from which there is 
2 Deceſlion by Numbers and Multitudes, do not remain 
the ſame, but become others by the ſaid Acceſſions, the 
Subſtance receiving a Change; and that theſe Changes 
are not rightly calPd by Cuſtom Increaſings or Diminu- 
ions; when tis fitter, they ſnoul'd be ſtil'd Generations 
and Corruptions, becauſe they drive by force from one 
State to another; whereas to increaſe and be diminiſh'd, 
are Paſſions of a Body, that is ſubject and permanent. 
Theſe things being thus in a manner ſaid and deliver'd, 
what would theſe Defenders of Evidence and Canonical 
Reformers of Conceptions have? Every one of us to be 
double, twin-like, and compos d of a double Nature; 
ot as the Poets feign'd of the AMolioni de, that they in 
ome parts grow together, and in ſome parts are ſepara- 
ed ; but every one of us to have two Bodies, having 
che ſame Colour, the fame Figure, the ſame Weight 
and Place things never before ſeen by any Man; but 
theſe Men alone have diſcern'd this Compoſition, Dou- 
ble..eſs and Ambiguity, how every one of us is two Sub- 
jects, the one in Subſtance, the other*** and the one 


I is in perpetual Flux and Motion, neither increaſing, nor 


being diminiſh'd, nor remaining altogether, the other 
remains and increaſes, and is diminiſh, and ſuffers 
all things contrary to the former, with Which it is 

concorporate, 
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concorporate, conjoyn d and confounded, and exhibits 
not any difference to be perceiv'd by Senſe. Indeed IP! 
that Lyncexs is ſaid to have penetrated Stones and Oaks a 
with his Sight, and a certain Man, ſitting on a Watch- 
Tower in Sicily, beheld the Ships of the Carthaginians Il © 
ſetting forth from their Harbor, which was a Days and 1 
a Nights Sail from thence. Callicrates and Myrmecides are g 
{aid co have made Chariots, that might be cover d with I © 
the Wings of a Fly, and to have engravd Homers . 
Verſes on a Seſam- ſeed. But none ever diſcern'd or 
diſcover'd this Diverſity and Motion in us; nor have we 
perceiv'd our ſelves to be double, in one part always I * 
flowing, and in the other remaining the ſame from our I * 
Birth, even to our Death: But I make the Diſcourſe | ; 
more ſimple, ſince they make four Subjects in every { 
one, or rather every one of us to be four. But two | 
are ſufficient to ſhew rheir Abſurdity. For if, when 
{ 

| 

| 


we hear Pentheus in the Tragedy affirm, that he ſees two 
Suns, and two Cities of Thebes, we ſay, that he does not 
ſee, but that his Sight dazles, he being tranſported and 
troubled in his Diſcourſes : Why do we not bid thoſe 
Farewel, who aſſert not one City alone, but all Men, 
and Animals, and all Trees, Veſſels, Inſtrameats and FF | 
Cloaths, to be double, and compos'd of two, as Men, * 
who conltrain us to doat, rather than to underſtand. 
Bur this feiguing other Natures of Subjects, mult per- 
| haps be pardon d them: For there appears no other In- 
vention, by which they can maintain and uphold the 
Augmentations, of which they are ſo fond. 
But by what Cauſe movd, or for the adorning of 
what other Suppoſitions, they frame in a manner in- 
numerable Differences and Ideas of Bodies in the Soul, 
chere is none can ſay, unleſs it be, that they would re- 
move, or rather wholly abdicate and deſtroy the com- 
mon and uſual Notions, for to introduce other Foreign 
and ſtrange ones. For tis very abſurd, that making all 
Vertues and Vices, and with them, all Arts, Memo- 
ries, Fancies, Paſſions, Impulſes and Aſſents to the Bo- 
dies, they ſhoul h athrm, chat they neither lye nor ſub- 
filt ta any Subje t, leaving them for a Place one only 
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©0ncorporate, conjoyn d and confounded, and exhibits 
not any difference to be perceiv'd by Senſe. Indeed 
chat Lyncezs is ſaid to have penetrated Stones and Oaks 


with his Sight, and a certain Man, firting on a Watch- 


Tower in $S:c:ly, beheld the Ships of the Carthaginians 


ſetting forth from their Harbor, which was a Days and 


a Nights Sail from thence. Callicrates and Myrmecides are 
{aid to have made Chariots, that might be cover'd with 


the Wings of a Fly, and to have engrav'd Homers 
Verſes on a Selam-ſeced. But none ever diſcern'd or 


diſcover'd this Diverlity and Motion in us ; nor have we 


perceiv d our ſelves to be double, in one part always 
flowing, and in tne other remaining the ſame from our 
Birch, even to our Death: But I make the Diſcourſe 


more ſimple, ſiace they make four Subjects in every 
one, or rather every one of us to be four. But two 


are ſufficient to ſhew their Abſurdity. For if, when 


we hear Pentheus in the Tragedy affirm, that he ſees two 
Suns, and two Cities of Thebes, we ſay, that he does not 


| tee, but that his Sight dazles, he being tranſported and 


troubled in his Diſcourſes : Why do we not bid thoſc 
Farewcl, who aſſert not one City alone, but all Men, 
and Ammals, and all Trees, Veſſels, Inſtrumeats and 
Cloaths, to be double, and compos'd of two, as Men, 


who con{tr2in us to doat, rather than to underſtand. 


But this feiguing other Natures of Subjects, muſt per- 
haps be pardon'd them: For there appears no other In- 


vention, by which they can maintain and uphold the 


Augmentations, of which they are ſo fond. 

But by what Cauſe movd, or for the adorning of 
what other Suppolitions, they frame in a manner in- 
numerable Differences and Ideas of Bodics 1a the Soul, 


there is none can ſay, unleſs it be, that they would re- 
move, or rather wholly abdicate and deſtroy the com- 


mon and uſual Notions, for to introduce other Foreign 


and ſtrange ones. For tis very abſurd, that making all 
Vertnes and Yices, and with them, all Arts, Memo- 


ries, Faucies, Paſſions, Impulſes and Aſſents to the Bo- 


fit ia anf Suben, leaving then for a Place one only 
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Hole, like a Prick, in the Heart, where they croud the 

principal part of the Soul, enclos'd with ſo many Bo- 
dies, that a very great number of them lies hid, even 
from thoſe, who think, they can ſpare and diſtinguiſh 
them one from another: Nay, that they ſhould not only 

make them Bodies, but alſo rational Creatures, and eren 
3 Swarm of ſuch Creatures, not friendly or gentle, but 
a Multitude rebelling by their Malice againſt Evidence 
and Cuſtom. But they ſay that not only Vertues and 
Vices, not only the Paſſions, as Anger, Envy, Grief 

and Maliciouſneſs ; not only Comprehenſions, Fancies 
and Ignorances, not only Arts, as Shoo-making, and 
working in Braſs, are Animals; but beſides theſe, alſo 
they make even the Operations, Bodies and Animals, 


ſayiog that) Walking is an Animal, as alſo Dancing, 


Suppoſing, Saluting, and Railing. The Conſequence 
of this is, that Laughing and Weeping are alſo Ani- 
mals; and if ſo, then alſo Coughing, Sneezing, Groan- 
ing, Spitting, Blowing the Noſe, and other ſuch-like 
things ſufficiently khown. Neither have they any 
Cauſe to take it ill, that they are by Reaſon, proceed- 
ing leiſurely, reduced to this, if they ſhall call to mind, 
how Chryſippus, in his Book of Natural Queſtions, 

argues thus. Js not Night a Body? And are not then the 

Evening, Dawning and Midnight, Bodies? Or is not 4 
Day a Body ? Is not then the fir Day of the Month a Body? 


And the Tenth, the Fifteenth, and the Thirtieth, Care 


they not Bodies? ] Is not a Month a Body? Summer, Au- 
rumn and the Tear, Dare they not Bodies? 
Theſe things [which we have already mentiond] _ 
they hold againſt the common Conceptions ; but thoſe, 
which follow, alſo againſt their own, engendring that 
which is moſt hot, by Refrigeration ; and that which is 
molt ſubtil, by Condenſation. For the Soul, to wit, 
is [a Subſtance] moſt hot, and moſt ſubtil. But this 
they make by the Refrigeration and Condenſation of 
the Body, Changing, as it were by Indurat.on, the Spi- 
rit, which of Vegetative is made Animal. Moreover, 


they ſay that the Sun became animated, his Moiſture 
changing into intellectual Fire. Behold how the Sun is 


e eiue 


mon] Conceptions? For Conception is a certain Imagi- 


and Generation, conſiſting of moiſt things, has conti- 
nual Succeſſion and conſumption. And the Mixture A 
of Reſpiration with the Air, always makes ſome new 60 
i Exhalation, alter d and chang'd by the Flux of the Air, 5 


may more eaſily imagin, that a Stream of running 


UT Common COnceprion gat we 


imagin'd to be engendred by Refrigeration. e 
indeed, when one told him, that he had ſeen Eels living 
in hot Water, anſwer' d, We wil boil them then in cold 
But if theſe Men engender Heat by Refrigeration, and 
Lightneſs by Condenſation, it follows, they mult alſo 
generate cold things by Heat, thick things by Diſſolu- 
tion, and heavy things by Rarefadt i ion, that ſo they 
may keep ſome Proportion in their Abſurdity. _ 
And do they not alſo detetmin the Subſtance and 
Generation of Conception it ſelf, eren againſt the [com- 
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nation, and Imagination an Impreſſion in the Soul. 


Now the Nature of the Soul is an Exhalation, in which 15 
it is difficult for an Impreſſion to be made, becauſe of 


its Tenuity, and for which to keep an Impreſſion, it ” 
may have receiv'd, tis impoſſible. For its Nutriment 


coming from abroad, and again going out. For one 


Water can retain Figures, Impreſſions and Images, 
than a Spirit, which being carry'd in Vapors and Hu- 0 
mors, is continually mingled with ano ber idle and I. 
ſtrange Breath from without. But theſe Men fo far g 


forget themſelves, that having defia'd the Conceptions 5 
to be certain ſtor d up Intelligences and Memoirs to be c 
conſtant and habitual Impreſſions ; and having wholly * 
fit the Sciences, as having ſtability and firmneſs, they te 
_ preſently place under them a Baſis and Seat of a flipper) I , 
Subſtance, eaſie to be diſſipated, and in per petual Flux In 
and Motion. i 
Now the common Conception of an Element and r 
Principle, naturally imprinted in almoſt all Men, is this, WF 
that it is ſimple, unmixt and compounded. For 8 


that is not an Element or Principle, which it is mixt; but 
thoſe things Care ſo, ] of which it is mixt. But theſe 
Men, making God, who is the Principle [of all things] 
to be an intellectual Body, and a Mind ſeated in Mat- 


ter; 
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ter, pronounce hit to be neither ſimple, nor uncom- 
7 pounded, but {ro be compos'd]] of, and by another 
Matter indeed, being of it ſelf without Reaſon, and 
o Joid of Quality, has Simplicity and the Property of a 
Principle : If then God is not incorporeai and immate- 
rial, he participates of Matter, as a Principle. For if 
Matter and Reaſon are one and the ſame thing, they 
have not rightly defin d Matter to be reaſonleſs; but if 
they are different things, then is God conſtituted of them 
both, and is not a ſimple, but compound thing, having 
to the Intellectual taken the Corporeal from Matter. 
Moreover, calling theſe four Bodies, Earth, Water, 
Air and Fire, the firſt Elements, they do, I know not 
how, make ſome of them ſimple and pure, and others 
compound and mixt : For they hold, that Earth and 
Water neither contain themſelves nor other things, but 
preſerve their Unity by the Participation of Air, and 
Force of Fire; but that Air and Fire do both tortifie 
themſelves by their own Strength, and being mixt with 
the other two, give them Force, Permanence and 
Subfiitence. How then is either Earth and Water, 
an Element, if neither of them is either ſimple, or firſt, 
or ſelf- ſufficient; but wanting ſomewhat from without, 
to contain and keep it in its Being? For they have not 
left ſo much as a Thought of their Subſtance; but this 
Diſcourſe concerning the Earth has much Confuſion and 
Uncertainty, [when they ſay, that it ſubſiſts] of it ſelf; 
for if the Earth is of it ſelf, how has it need of the Air, 
to fix and contain it? But neither the Earth nor Wa- 
ter can any more be [ſaid to be] of it ſelf; but the 
Air, drawing together, and thickning the Matter, has 
made the Earth, and again, diſſolving and mollifying 
fl it, has produc'd the Water. Neither of theſe then is an 
Element, ſince ſomething elſe has contributed Being and 
Generation to them both, Moreover, they ſay, that 
t abſiſtence and Matter are ſubje& to Qualities,and do ſo 
in a manner define them; and again, they make the 
7 Qualities ro be allo Bodies. But theſe things have 
much Pevplexity ; for, if Qualities have a peculiar Sub- 
ſtance, for which they both are, and are call'd Bodies, 
1 D d 2 they 
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they need no other Subſtance : for they have one of 
their own. But if they have only under them that 
which is common, which they call Eſſence and Matter, 
tis manifeſt, they do but participate of the Body; for 
they are not Bodies. But the Subject and Recipient 
muſt of neceſſity differ from thoſe things, which it re- 
ceives, and to which it is ſubject. But theſe Men ſee 
by halves, for they ſay indeed, that Matter is void of 
Quality; but they will not call Qualities immaterial. 
Now how can they make a Body without Quality, who 
underſtand not Quality without a Body ? For the Reaſon 
which joyns to all Quality a Body, ſiffers not the Un- 
derſtanding to comprehend any Body without ſome 
Quality. Either therefore he, who oppugns incorporeal 
Quality, ſeems alſo to oppugn unqualify'd Matter; or 
ſeparating the one from the other, he mutually parts 
thein both. As for the Reaſon, which ſome pretend, 
that Matter is call 'd unquality'd, not becauſe ir is void 
of all Quality, but becauſe it has all Qualities, is moſt 
of all againſt Senſe: For no Man calls that unqualify'd, 
which is capable of no Quality; nor that impaſſible, 
which is by Nature always apt to ſuffer all things; nor 
that immaveable, which is mov'd every way. And this 
Doubt is not ſolv'd, that however Matter is always un- 
derſtood with Quality, yet tis underſtood to be another 
thing, and differ ing from Quality. 


| T he Contradictions of the Stoics. 
Tranſlated aut of the Greek, by E. Smith, AV. A. 


I Firſt lay down this for an Axiom, that there [ongit 

. 1 to] be ſeen in Mens Lives an Agreement with 
their Doctriues. For tis not fo neceſſary, that tit 
Pleader (as Aſchines has it) and the Law ſpeak one 
and the ſame thing, as that the Life of a Philoſophet 
be conſonant to his Speech. For the Speech of a Philo. 
| fopher is a Law of his own, and voluntarily impos 
ou himſelf, unleſs rhey eſteem Philoſophy to be! 
Game, or an accutenels in Diſputing [jovented] for the 
gaining of Applauſe, and not, what it really is, a thias 
%%[ ! ' "Ueſervia 
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"at Wi:ſerving [our] greateſt Study [and Induſtry.] Since 
er, then there are in their Diſcourſes many things written 
by Zeno himſelf, many by Cleanthes, and moſt of all by 
ent Cryippes, concerning Policy, Governing, and being 
[© WGoverned, concerning Judging and Pleading; and yet 
there is not to be found in any of their Lives, either 
of lezding of Armies, making of Laws, going to Parlia- 
ment, pleading before the Judges, fighting for their 
Country, travelling on Embaſſies, or beſtowing of Lar- 
ſon oefles on the People; but they have all, feeding [if I 
I- may fo ſay] on Reſt, as on the Lotus, led their whole 
me Lives, and thoſe not ſhort, but very long ones, in For- 
cal W:cigen Countries; amongſt Diſputations, Books and 
TE Walkings: Tis manifeſt, that they have liv'd, rather 
arts according to the Writings and Sayings of others, than 
-00Mtheir own Profeſſions, having ſpent all their Days in 
'010Mthar Repoſe, which Epicurus and Hieronymus Lſo much] 
holt commend. = ES 5 . 
„dh i ſippus i. deed himſelf, in his fourth Book of Lives, 
thinks, there is [little or] no Difference between a ſcho- 
laſtic Life and a voluptuous One. I will ſet down 
this pere his very Words: 7. hey Lſays he] who are of Opini- 

n, That a Scholaſtic Life is from the very Beginning, mort 
ſuitable to Philoſophers, ſeem to me to be in an Error, think-. 
ing that they ought to do this for the ſake of ſome Recreation 
or ſome other thing like to it, and in that manner to ſpin 
aut the whole [[Conrſe of their] Life; that is, if it may be 
J. Neplain d, to live at Eaſe. For this Opinion of theirs is not 
to ve conceal d, many of them delivering it clearly, and not a 
few more obſcurely. Who therefore did more grow old 
in this ſcholaſtic [or idle] Life, than CHryſippus, Clcant hes, 
Diogenes, Zeno and Antipater, who left their Countries, 
not out of any Diſcontent, but that they might quietly 
enjoy their Delight, ſtudying and diſputing at their lei- 
lure. [To verifie which} Ariſtocreton, the Diſciple and 
intimate Friend of Chryſippus, having erected his Statue 
of Braſs upon a Pillar, engrav'd on it theſe V eres, 


This Brazen Statue Ariſtocreon | 
To's Friend Chryſippus new!y here has put 
* | d 3 1 
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FWheſe ſharp-edg'd Wit, like Sword of Champion, C 
Did Academic Knots in ſunder cut. 


Such an one then was Chryſippus, an old Man, a Philoſo- c 
pher, one, who prais d the Regal and Civil Life, andi 5j 
chonght, there is no difference between a ſcholaſtic andi v 
voluptuous one. 5 4 
But thoſe others of them, who intermeddle in State g. 
Affairs, act yet more contradictorily to their owr 
Doctrines; for they govern, judge, conſult, make 
Laws, puniſh, and honour, as if Thoſe were indeed 
Cities, in the Government of which they concern them 
ſelvos; Thoſe truly Counſellors and Judges, who are at 
any time allotted to ſuch Offices; thoſe Generals, hq; tu 
are choſen by Suffrages; and Thoſe Laws, which were xc 
made by Cliſthezes, Lycurgus and Solon, whom they afin 
firm to have been vitious Men and Fools. Ich 
Indeed Autipater, in his Writings concerning the Dif x 
ference between Cleanthes and Chi yſippus, has related that] de 
Zeno and Cleanthes would not be made Citizens of Af; 
thens, leſt they might ſeem to injure their own Coun 
tries. I ſhall not much inſiſt upon it, that, if they did 
well, Chryſippas acted amiſs, in ſuffering himſelf to be 
Euroll'd, as a Member of that City. But this is ver 
cContradictory and abſurd, that removing their Perſon c,, 
and their Lives ſo far off amongſt Strangers, they re- de 
terv'd their Names for their Countries; [which is tha; vi 
lame thing] as if a Man, leaving his Wife, and co th. 
habicing and bedding with another, and getting Chil it 
dren on her, ſhould yet refuſe to contract Marriage; 
with the ſecond, leſt he might ſeem to wrong the for ve 
mer. Again, Chryſippes, writing in his Treatiſe Of Ahe 
tic, that a wile Man will ſo plead, and act in the Ma 
nagement of a Commonwealth, as if Riches, Glor 
and Health were [really] good, confeſſes that his Speeches 
are inextricable and impolitic, and his Doctrines un 
ſuitable for the Uſes and Actions [of Human Life.] 
Tis moreover a Doctrine of Zeno, that Temples are 
not to be built to the Gods; for that a Temple is neither 
a thing of much Value, nor holy; ſince no Work 0 
TE Carpent@s 
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Carpenters, and Handicrafts-Men can be of much Valve: 
And yet they, who praiſe theſe things, as well[and wiſely] 
aid, are initiated in the ſacred Myſteries, go up to the 
Caſtle, {where Miner vas Temple ſtands,} adore: the 
Shrines, and adorn with Garlands the Sacraries, being the 
Works of Carpenters, and mechanical Perſons. Again, 
they think, that the Epicureans, who ſacrifice to the Gods 
[and yet deny them to meddle with the Government 
of the World} do thereby refute themſelves ; whereas 
they themſelves are more contrary to themſelves, ſacri- 
icing on Altars and in Temples, which they affirm 
ought not to ſtand, nor to have been built. 
Moreover, Zeno admits, as Plato does, ſeveral Ver- 

tues, according to their differences, to wit, Prudence, 
Fortitude, Temperance and Juſtice, as being indeed 
inſeparable; but yet divers and different from one ano- 
ther. But again, defining every one of them, he ſays, 
that Fortitude is Prudence in executing, juſtice Pru- 
dence in diſtributing, as being one and the ſame Ver- 


Aue, but ſeeming to differ in its relation to Affairs, ac- 
" cording [as they come] to Action. Nor does Zeno a- 
; 


lone ſeem to contradict himſelf in theſe Matters; but 
Nen ſippus alſo, who blames Ariſton for ſaying, that the 
other [ Vertues] are [different] Habits of one and the 
TY fame Vertue, and yet defends Zeno, who in this manner 
defines every one of the Vertues. And Cleanthes, ha- 
Jing in his Commentaries concerning Nature, ſaid, that 
the Vigor [of things] is the ſtriking of Fire, which, if 
it is ſufficient in the Soul to perform the Duties] pre- 
ſented to it, is call'd Force and Strength, ſubjoyns theſe 
very Words, Nom this Force and Strength, when it is in 
things apparent, and to be perſiſted in, is Continence; when 
in things to be endur d, tis Fortitude ;, when about Morthi- 
neſs, tis Fuſtice z and when about Chooſing or Refuſing, tis 
JW emperance. - V Pee fo,” £4 apo 
Againſt him, who ſaid, _ | 
Give not thy Tudgment, till both Sides are heard, 


Iz. on the contrary made uſe of ſuch an Argument 
as this. If he, who ſpake firſt, has plainly prov d 
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This Cauſe? the ſecond is not to be heard, for the Que. 
ſtion is at an end; and if he has not prov'd it, 'tis the 
ſame Caſe, as if being cited, he did not appear, or ap- 
pearing, did [nothing but] wrangle 3 lo that, whether 

be has prov d or not prov'd his Cauſe, the ſecond is not 
to be heard. And yet he, who made this Dilemma, 
has written againſt Plars's Common-weal, diſſolv'd So- 
phiſms, and exhorted his Scholars to learn Logic, as 
enabling them to do the ſame. Now Plato has eithe 
prov d, or not prov'd thoſe things [which he writ] i 
his Common-weal ; but in neither Caſe it was neceſſar 
to write againſt him, but wholly ſuperfluous and vain 

The ſame may be ſaid concerning Sophiſms. - _ 

_ Chryſizpws is of opinion, that young [[Students] ſhoulc 
firſt learn Logic, ſecondly, Ethics, and after theſe 
' Phyſics, and likewiſe in this, to meddle leaſt of all wit 
the Diſputes concerning the Gods. Now theſe thing 

having been often ſaid by him, *twill ſuffice to ſet down 
what (is to that purpoſe] found in his fourth Book 0 
Lives, being thus word for word: Firſt then, ſays he 
It ſeems to me, according as it has been rightly ſaid by th 
Ancients, that there are three Kinds of Philoſophical Specu 
tations; Logical, Ethical and Phyſical, and that of 5 
Logical ought to be plac d fir t, the Ethical ſecond, and t 
Phyſical third, and that of the Phyſical, the Diſcourſe con 
cer / ing the God's ought to be the laſt ;, wherefore alſo the Tra 
ditions concerning this have been ſtil d Ter, Cor the End 
ing. ] But that very Diſcourſe concerning the Gods 
which he ſays ought to be plac the laſt, he uſual 
places firit, and ſets before every Moral Queſtion 
for he is ſeen not to ſay any thing, either concerning th 
Ends, or concerning Jultice, or concerning Good all 
Evil, or concerning Marriage, and the Education « 
Children, or concerning the Law and the Commor 
wealth, but, as thoſe, who propoſe Decrees to State 
ſet before them ſome Wiſh of good Fortune; ſo heal 

premiſes ſomething of Jupiter, Fate, Providence, t 
Wo ld's being one, and finite, and maintain d by 01 
Power. None of which any one can be perſwaded 

believe, who has not penetrated deeply into the D 
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courſes of Natural - Philoſophy. Hear what he ſays of 
this in his third Book of the Gods, For there is nor Lſays 
he] to be found any other Beginning, or any other Generation 
of Fuſtice, but what is from jupiter, and common Nathre, 


From thence must every ſuch thing have its Beginning, if we 


will ſay any thing concerning Good and Evil. And again, 
in his Natural Poſitions [ he ſays, ] Fur one cannot otherwiſe 
or more properly come to the Diſcourſe of Good and Evil, to 


the Vertues, or to Felicity, than from common Nature, and 


the Adminiſtration of the World, And going farther on, 
[he adds] For to theſe we mut annex the Diſceurſe concern- 


ing Good and Evil, there being no other better Beginning or | 


Relation thereof, and the Speculation of Nature being learnt 


for nothing elſe, but [zo underſtand) the Difference between 


Good and Evil. According to Chryſippus therefore, the 
Natural Science is both before and after tht Moral; or 


rather, 'tis an Inverſion of Order altogether abſurd, if 


this muſt be put after thoſe things, none of which can 
be comprehended without this; and his contradicting 


himſelf is manifeſt, when he aſſerts the Diſcourſe of 
Nature to be the Beginning of that concerning Good 
and Exil, and yet commands it to be deliver*d, not be- 


fore, but after it. 


Now if any one ſhall ſay, that Chryſippus, in his 


Book concerning the Uſe of Speech, has written, that he, 
who applies himſelf to Logic firit, needs not abſolutely 
to abſtain from the reſt, but ſhould take as much of 


them, as ſhall fall in his way, he will indeed ſay the 
Truth, but will withal confirm the Fault. For he op- 


pugns himſelf, one while commanding, that the Science 


concerning God ſhould be taken laſt, and for a Conclu- 


ſion, as being therefore alſo call'd T:a:m; and again, 
another while ſaying, that this is to be learnt together 


with the very firſt. For Order is at an end, if all 
things muſt be us'd at all times. But this is more, that 
having made the Science concerning the Gods the Be- 
ginning of that concerning Good ard Evil, he bids not 


thoſe, who apply themſelves to the Ethics, to begin 
with that; but learning theſe, io take of that alſo, as it 
hall come in their way, and then to go from theſe to 
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That, without which, he ſays there is no Beginning or 
Entrance upon theſe. LENS 
As for diſputing on both ſides, he ſays, that he does 
not univerſally reject ir, but exhorts us to uſe it with 
caution, as is done in Pleadings, not with Approbation, 
but to diſſolve their Probability. For to thoſe, ſays he, 
who endeavour a Suſpenſion of Aſſent concerning all things, 
Pris convenient to do this, and it co-operates to what they de- 
ſire; but as for thoſe, who would work in us Science, according 
to which we ſhall profeſſedly live, they ought to found the con- 
trary, and to direct thoſe, who are entred from the Beginning 
to the End; and where there is occeſion to make mention of 
contrary Diſcourſes, to diſſolve their Probability, as is dove in 
_ Pleadiags. For this he hath ſaid in expreſs Words. Now 
that it is abſurd, for Philoſophers to think, that they 
ougght to ſer down the contrary Opinion, not with all its 
| Reaſons, but like Pleaders, diſabling it, as if they con- 
tended not for Truth, but Victory; we have elſewhere 
ſpoken againſt him. But that he himſelf has, not Con- 
17) in his Diſputations, but frequeatly confirm'd the 
Diſcourſes, which are contrary to his own Opinions, 
Fand that] ſtoatly, and with ſo much Earneſtneſs and 
Contention, that ?cwas not for every one to under- 
ſtand what he lik d, they themſelves affirm, who ad- 
mire the Mans acuteneſs; and think, that Carneades 
ſaid nothing of his own, but catching hold of thoſe Ar- 
guments, which Chryſippus alledg'd for the Contrary 
Opinion, aſſaulted with them his Pofitions, and often 
cry'd out; 5 8 e 
Wretch, thy own Strength will thee undo 
As if he had given great Advantages againſt himſelf 
to thoſe, who would diſturb and calumniate his 
3 bt FN „ 
But of thoſe things, he has ſet out againſt Cuſtom, 
they are ſo proud, and do ſo glory Cin them, ] that they 
fear not to affi m, that all the Sayings of all the Acade- 
mics together, if they were collected into one Body, 
are not comparable to what Cœryſirpus has writ in diſpa- 
ragement of the Senſes. Which is an evident lign of 
the 
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5 the Ignorance or Self-love of the Speakers ; but this in- 
deed is true, that being afterwards deſirous to defend 
Cuſtom and the Senſes, he was inferior to himſelf, and 
the latter Treatiſe was much weaker than the former. 
So that he contradicts himſelf; for having always dire&- 
ed the propoſing of an Adverſaries Opinions not with 
Aprobation, but with a Demonſtration of their Falſity 
he has ſhew'd himſelf more acute in oppoſing, than 
defending his own Doctrines ; and having ad moniſh'd 
others to take heed of contrary Arguments, as with- 
drawing Comprehenſion, he has been more ſedulous in 
framing ſuch Proofs, as take away Comprehenſion, than 
ſuch, as confirm it. And yet he plainly ſhews, that he 
himſelf fear'd this, writing thus in his fourth Book of Lives. 
Repugnant Arguments, and Probabilities on the contrary ſide, 
are not [raſhly] to be propos d, but with Caution, leſt {the 
Hearers] diſtracted by them, ſhould let go their Conception, 
not being able ſufficiently to apprehend their Solutions, but ſo 
weakly, that their Comprehenſions may eaſily be ſhaken. For 
even thoſe, who have, according to cuſtom, preconceiv d both 
ſenſible and other things, quickly forego them, being diſtract- 
ed by Megarian Interrogatories, and others, more numerous 
| and forcible. I would willingly therefore ask the Srozcs, 
; whether they think theſe Aegarian Interrogatories to be 
. more forcible than thoſe, which Chry/ipps has written in 
: ſix Books againſt Cuſtom, or [rather] this ſhould be 
F 25kt of Chip himſelf. For obſerve, what he has 
written about the ega7ian Reaſon, in his Book, Con- 
cerning the Vſe of Speech | where he ſays] thus: Some 
ſuch things fell out in the Diſcorrſe of Stilpon and Menede- 
mus; for, whereas they were renown d for Wiſdom, their 
Diſputing has turn d to their Reproach {their Argument] be- 
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1 ing part clumſie, and the rest violently ſophiſtical. And q 
yet, good Sir, you fear, leſt thoſe Arguments, which 1 

. you deride, and term the Diſgrace of their Propoſers, as i 

/ having a maniteſt Faultineſs, ſhould divert ſome from 

5 Comprehenſion. And did not you your ſelf, writing ſo 


many Books againſt Cuſtom, in which you have added, 
* whatever you could invent, ambitiouſly ſtriving to ex- 
f ceed Arceſilaus, expect, that you ſhould perpl:x ſome of 
vou 
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your Readers? For neither does he uſe ſlender Argu- 
ments againſt Cuſtom, but, as if he were Pleading, he 
with ſome Paſſion Cin himſelf} ſtirs up the Aﬀections 
[of others, ] telling [his Opponent, I that he talks fooliſh- 
ly, and labours in vain. And that he may leave no 
room to deny his ſpeaking of Contradictions, he has in 
his Natural Poſitions written thus. It may be lawful for 
thoſe, who comprehend a thing, to argue on the contrary ſide, 
applying it to the Deſence, which is in the thing it ſelf; and 
mer, when they comprehend neither, to diſcourſe, what 
7s [alledg'd] for either. And having faid in his Book 
Concerning the Uſe of Speech, that we ought no more to 
uſe the Force of Reaſon, than of Arms, for ſuch things 
as are not fitting, he ſubjoyns this; for they are to be em- 
ployꝰd for the finding ont of Truths, and for the Alliance of 
them, and not for the contrary, thoug h many Men do it. By 
the Many, perhaps he means thoſe, who withold [their 
Aſſent. ] But they indeed, comprehending neither, argue 
on both ſides, as may be perceiv'd: For thus only, or 
chiefly, does Truth afford a Comprehenſion of it ſelf. 
But you, who excuſe them, and do your ſelf write con- 
trary to thole things, which you comprehend concern- 
ing Cuſtom, and exhort others with Approbation to do 
the ſame in unprofitable and hurtful things, confeſs, 
that uſing the Faculty of Diſputing, you, through Am- 
bition act like a young Scholar. wo 5 


They ſay, that a good Deed is the Command, and 
Sin the Prohibition of the Law; and therefore that the 
Law forbids the Wicked many things, but commands 
them nothing, becauſe they cannot do a good Deed. 
But who is ignorant, that he, who cannot do a good 

Deed, cannot alſo ſin ? Therefore they make the Law to 
contradict it ſelf, commanding Men thoſe things, which 
they cannot perform, and forbidding them thoſe things, 
from which they cannot abſtain. For a Man, who 
c not be temperate, cannot but act intemperately ; and 

he, who cannot be wite, cannot but act fooliſhly. And 
they themſelves affirm, that choſe who forbid, ſay in- 
deed one thing, jorbid another, and command another. 
For ht, who fays, 10 ſhalt not ſteal, Cat the ſame 
| Line, 
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time, that] he ſays this Word, Thon (halt not ſteal, for- 
bids alſo ro ſteal. The Law therefore forbids the 


Wicked nothing, unleſs it alſo commands them ſome- 
thing. And they ſay, that the Phyſician Cor Chyrur- 
gion] bids his Diſciple or Apprentice] to cut and cau- 


terize, without adding theſe Words, Seaſonably and Mo- 
derately ; and the Muſician commands his Scholar to play 


on the Harp, and Sing, without adding Tuneably, and 


keeping Time. Wherefore alſo they puniſh thoſe, who 


do theſe things unskilfully and faultily ; for that they 
were commanded to do them well, and they have done 
them ill. If therefore a wiſe Man commands his Ser- 
_ vant to ſay, or do ſomething, and puniſhes him for do- 

ing it unſeaſonably, or not as he ought, is it not mani- 


feſt, that he commanded him to do a good Action, and 


not an indifferent one? But if wiſe Men command 


wicked ones indifferent things, what hinders, but the 
Commands of the Law may be alſo ſuch? Moreover, 
the Inſtinct, call d *Opwy, is, according to him, the Rea- 
ſon of a Man, commanding him to do ſomething, as 


he has written in his Book Of the Law. Is not there- 
fore alſo the Averſion, calPd 'Apoguiz a prohibiting 
Reaſon, and an Inclination, and that Inclination agree- 


able to Reaſon ? Caution therefore is alſo Reaſon, pro- 


hibiting a wiſe Man: For to be cautious, is proper on- 


ly to the Wiſe, and not to the Wicked. If then the 


Reaſon of a wiſe Man is one thing, and the Reaſon of 
the Law another, wiſe Men have caution contrary to 
the Law; but it the Law is nothing elſe, but the 


Reaſon of a wiſe Man, the Law is found to forbid 


wiſe Men the doing of thoſe things, of which they are 


cautious. 575 . 
Cphryſippus ſays, that nothing is profitable to the Wick- 
ed, that the Wicked have neither uſe nor need of an 

thing. Having ſaid this in his firſt Book Of good Deeds, 


he ſays again, that both Commodiouſneſs and Grace 
pertain to mean [or indifferent] things, none of which, 


according to them, is profitable. In the ſame place he 
affirms, that there is nothing proper, nothing conveni- 


dat for a vitious Man; and conſequently, that there is 
nothing 
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nothing ſtrange [or unſitting] for a good Man, nothing 


familiar or fitting for a bad one; ſince, as Goodneſs is 
the ones, ſo Badneſs is the others. Why then does he 
break our Heads, writing particularly in every one of 
his Books, as well Natural as Moral, that as ſoon as we 
are born, we are appropriated to our ſelves, our Parts, and 
Off- ſpring ? And why in his firſt Book Of Fuftice 
does he ſay, that the very Brutes, proportionably to the 
Neceſſity of their Young, are appropriated [ or affected] 
to them, except Fiſhes; for their Young are nouriſhed 
by themſelves ? For neither have they Senſe, who have 
nothing ſenſible, nor they Appropriation, who have 
nothing proper; for Appropriatioa ſeems to be the 
_ Senſe and Perception of what is proper. And this Opi- 
nion is conſequent to their principal one. 
?Tis moreover manifeſt, that Chryſippus, though he 
has alſo written many things to the contrary, lays this 
for a Poſition, That there is not any Vice greater, or 
any Sin more grievous than another; nor any Vertue 
more excellent, or any good Deed better than another: 
So that he ſays in his firſt Book Of Nature; As it well be- 
| ſeems Jupiter to Glory in himſelf and his Life, to magniſie 
himſelf, and (if we may ſa jay) to bear up his Head, 
have an high Conceit of himſelf, and ſpeak big, for that he 
leads a Life worthy of lofty Speech; ſo the ſame things do not 
 miſ-beſeem all good Men, who are in nothing exceeded by ju- 
piter. And yet himſelf, in his third Book Of Fuſtice, 
 fays, that they, who make Pleaſure the End, deſtroy 


Juſtice ; but they, who ſay, *ris only a Good, do not 


_ deſtroy it. Theſe are his very Words: For perhaps, if 


we leave this to Pleaſure, that tis a Good, but not the End, 


and that Honeſty is Lone] of thoſe things, which are eligible 
For themſelves ;, we may preſerve Juſtice, making HoneSt and 


Juſt a greater Good than Pleaſure, Bur if that is only good, 


which is hone f, he, who affirms Pleaſure to be a good, is in an 


Error, but he errs leſs than he who makes it alſo the End; for | 


the one deſtroys Fuſtice, the other preſerves it; and by the one 
human) Society is overthrown, but the other leaves a place 
to Goodneſs and Humanity. Now 1 let pals his laying far- 
ther in his Book Concerning Jupiter, that the Vertues 

1 increaſe 
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increaſe, and go on, leſt I may ſeem to catch at Words; 
though Chryſipp is indeed in this kind very ſharp upon 
Plato and others. But when he forbids the praiſing of 
every thing, that is done according to Vertue, he ſhews 
that there is ſome difference between good Deeds. Now 


he ſays thus in his Book Concerning Jupiter : For of Works 
that are according to Vertue, the principal only are to be 


prais'd ;, for he would ſhow himſelf to be very frigid, that 
ſhould undertake to praiſe and extol any Men for holding out 


the Finger ſtoutly, from abſtaining conſtantly from an old Wo- 
man, ready to drop into the Grave, and patiently hearing Lit 
{aid,] that three are not exactly four. What he ſays in his 
third Book of the Gods, is not unlike to this: For I more- 
over think, ſays he, that the Praiſes of ſuch things, though 
proceeding from Vertue, as are to abſtain from an old Mo- 
man, who has one Foot in the Grave, and to endure the 
Stinging of a Waſp, would be very impertinent. What 
other Reprehender of his Doctrines does this Man then 
expect? For if he, who praiſes ſuch things, is frigid; 
he who aſſerts every one of them to be a great, nay, a 
very great good Deed, is much more frigid, For if to 
bear the Stinging of a Waſp is equal to the being Vali- 
ant ; and to abſtain from an old Woman, who is near 


her End, to the being Temperate ; there is, I think, 


no difference whether a vertuous Man is priz'd for 
theſe, or for thoſe. Moreover, in his ſecoud Book of 
Friendſhip ;, teaching, that Friendſhips are not for every 
fault to be diſlolv'd, he has theſe very Expreſſions : 
For tis meet that ſome [Faults] ſhould be wholly paſ d by, 


Withers lightly reprehended, others more ſeverely, and others 


deem'd worthy a total Diſſolution [ Of Friendſhip.) And 
which is more, he ſays in the ſame Book, that we will 
converſe with ſome more, and ſome leſs, ſo that ſome 
are more, and ſome leſs Friends: This Diverſity ex- 


ending very far; for ſome are worthy of ſuch an Ami- 


ty, others of a greater; and theſe will deſerve to be ſa 
lar truſted, thoſe not ſo far, and the like. For what 
lle has he done in theſe Places, but ſhewn the great 
Diverſity, There are between theſe things ? Moreover, 
his Book Concerning Honeſty, to demonſtrate that only 
. | 3 | to 


to be good which is honeſt, he uſes theſe Words: 


Speeches are repugnaut to himſelf ; for either all Good 
is commendable, and then the abſtaining chaſtly from 
an old Woman is alſo commendable ; or all Good is 


againſt others, he takes not the leaſt care of ſpeaking I ; 
things contrary and diſſonant to himſelf. For in his 


tis profitable not to live; he ſpeaks in this manner: 1 
For this Speech is both repugnant to it ſelf, and not at all ex- Fe 
Hhortary : For fir inſinuating, that tis beſt for us to live, , 


| who does not live, Philoſophiſe; nor he, who ſhall live long 4 
wic kedly and ignorantly, become wiſe. And going on, he 
ſays, that 'tis convenient for the Wicked alſo to continue 
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What 1s good, 15 eligible ;, what is eligible, is acceptable; 
what is acceptable, is laudable; and what is laudable, is ho- 
net. And again, What is good, is joyous; what is joyous, 
is venerable; what 165 venerable, is honest, But theſe 


neither venerable nor joyous, but this Reaſon is at an 
End. Or may it be frigid in others, to praiſe any 0 
for ſuch things, and not ridiculous for him to rejoyce 
and glory in them? DE | | | 
Such indeed he frequently is; but in his Diſputations 


Books Of Exhorting, reprehending Plato, who ſaid, that 
to him, who has neither learnt, nor knows how to live, 


and in a ſort counſelling us to dye, he will excite us rather wp, 
any thing elſe, than to be Philoſophers ;, for neither can he, 


in Life. And afterwards thus, word for word: Firn 
L] Yertue, barely [taken] has nothing towards our Living 


ſo neither has Vice any thing to oblige us to depart. Nor is 


is it neceſſary to turn over other Books, that we ma 

ſhew Chry/ippzs's Contr adictorineſs to himſelf ; but in theſe 
ſame, he ſometimes with Commendation brings fort] = 
this Saying of Antiſt henes, that either Underſtanding, e Ve 
an Halter, is to be provided; as allo that of Tyriens, 
Come nigh the Bounds of Vertue, or of Death. || _ 
No what elſe will this ſnew, but that to wicked Mc ! 
and Fools, not to live is more profitable than to liveſ bei 
And ſometimes correcting Theognis, he ſays, that tina 
Poet ſhould not have written, ONE 


From Poverty to fy——=—— — * 
Be 
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But 1ather thus; 


From Wickedneſs to fly, into the Deep 
7 Throw thy ſelf, Cyrnus, or from Rocks ſo ſteep. 


What therefore elſe does he ſeem to do, but to ſet 


d aon himſelf thoſe thiags and Doctrines, which, when 
n others write them, he cxpunges; condemning, indeed 
Is ¶ plate, for ſhewing, that not to live, is better than to live 
au vitiouſly and ignorantly; and yet with Thecgnis coun” 
Vl Willing a Man to break his Neck, or throw himſelf 
ce into the Sea, that he may avoid Vice? For having 
1 prais d A-tiſtkenes for directing Fools to an Halter, he 


again blames him, ſayiog, that Vice has nothing that 
ns mould oblige us to depart out of Life. 
Moreover, in his Books againſt the ſame 7lato, Con- 
hat cerning Fuſtice, he immediately, at the very beginning, 
leaps into a Diſcourſe touching the Gods, and ſays, that 
Cephalus did not rightly avert Men from Injuſtice by the 
Fear of the Gods, and that he may be eaſily refuted, 
and that he affords to the contrary many Arguments and 


vine Puniſhments, as nothing differing from the Tales of 
Acco and Alphito, [or Raw Head and bloody Bones, | with 
which Women are wont to frighten little Children from 
their uulucky Pranks. Having thus traduc'd Plato, he 
in other places again praiſes him, and often alledges 
his Saying of Euripides. 5 ED 


Home re you may deride it, there's a love, 

5 With other Gods, who ſee Mens Facts, above, 

And likewiſe in his firſt Book Of Fuſtice citing thefe 

ng, WVeries of Heſiod, | Do 

| Then Jove from Heaven Puniſhments did ſend, 

IAA Plague and Famine brought them to their End. 

d Me He ſays, the Gods do theſe things, that, the Wicked 

> ve being puniſht, others, admoniſht by theſe Examples, 

at thay leſs dare to attempt the doing of ſuch things. 

F; Again, in his Book Of Juſtice, ſubjoyning, that *cis 

J boſlible for thoſe who make Pleaſure a Good, but not 
Bite End, to preſerve alſo Juſtice, he ſaid in expreſs 

1 Ke Terms: 


Probabilities, impugning the Diſcourſe concerning Di- 
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Terms: For perhaps if we leave this to Pleaſure, that 'tis a 
Good,but not the End, and that Honeſty is one of thoſe things, 
which are eligible for themſelves, we may preſerve Juſtice, 
maſeing Honeſt and Juſt a greater Good than Pleaſure. $0 
much Che ſays? in this Place concerning Pleaſure. But 
in his Book againſt Plato, accuſing him for ſeeming to 
make Health a Good, he ſays, that not only Juſtice, bur 


alſo Magnanimity, Temperance, and all the other Vertues will 


be taken away, if we make Pleaſure, Health, or any thing elſe, 
which is not Honeſt, to be à Good. What therefore is to 
be ſaid for Plato, we have elſewhere written againſt 
bim. But here his contradicting himſelf is manifeſt, 
when he {ays in one place, that if a Man ſuppoſes, with 
_ Honeſty, Pleaſure alſo to be a Good, Juſtice is preſerv'd ; 
and in another, accuſes thoſe who wake any thing be- 
des Honeſty, to be a Good, of taking away all the 
Vertues. But that he may not leave [any Means of 
making] an Apology for his Contradictions, writing 


againſt Ariſtotle Concerning Fuſtice, he affirms him not 


to have ſpoken rightly, when he ſaid, thatPleaſure be- 
ing [made] the End, Juſtice is taken away, and toge- 
ther with Juſtice, every one alſo of the other Vertues. 
For that Juſtice will indeed be taken away; but that 
there is nothing to hinder the other Vertues from re- 
maining and being, though not eligible for themſelves, 
yet Good and Vertues. Then he reckons up every 
one of them by Name. But [twill be] better to ſet 
down his own Word. For Pleaſure, ſays he, appeartng, 
according to this Diſcourſe [to be made] the End, yet all this 
ſeems not tome to be contain d in it. Wherefore we muſt ſay, 
that ncit her axy of the Vertues is eligible, nor any of the Fi tes 
to be avoided for it ſelf; but that all theſe things are to be re- 
ferr'd tothe propoſed Scope. Tet nothing, according to their O- 
pinion, will hinder, hut that Fortitude, Prudence, Continence and 
Patience, may be good, and their Contraries to be avoided. 
Has there ever then been any Man more peeviſh in 
his diſputes than he, who has blam'd two of the Princi- 


Pal Philoſophers ; the one for taking away all Virtue, by |} 


not making that only to be good, which is honeſt ; 


and the other, for not thinking all the Vertues, except 
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juſtice, to be Preſerv'd, though Pleaſure [is made] the 
ice, End. For tis a wonderful Licentionſmeſs, that diſ- 
80 Noourſing of the ſame Matters, ke ſhould [when] ac” 
But Ncoſing Pore, take away again thoſe very things, which 
to him ſelf ſets down, [when] reprehending Ariſtetle. More- 
bur Nover, In his Demorſirations concerning Juſtice, he ſays ex- 
will Aprefly, that every good Deed is both a lawful Action, 
lſe, and a juſt Operation; but every thing which is done 
to Y-c<ording to Continence, Patience, Prudence, or Forti- 
nf} Ntude is a good Deed, and therefore alſo a jait Operation. 
TR 0 by then does he not alſo leave Juſtice to them, to 
ith whom he leaves Prudence, Fortitude and Continence; 
d: ſnce whatever they do well according to the ſaid 
ertue, they do alfo juſtly ? . 5 
Moreover, Plata having faid, that Injuſtice, as being 
the Corruption and Sedition of the Soul, loſes not its 
Power even in thoſe, who have it within them; but ſets 
the wicked Man againſt himſelf, and moleſts, and diſturbs 
bim; Chiyſippus, blaming this, affirms, that it is abſurd- 
V ſaid, a Man hinders himſelf; for that Injuſtice 1s to 
another, and not to ones ſelf, But forgetting this, he 
again ſays in his Demonſtrations concerning Juſtice, that 
the unjuſt Man is injur'd by himſelf, and injures him- 
ſelt, when he injures another, becoming to himſelf the 
Cauſe of Tranſgrelling, and undeſer vedly hurciog him- 
ſelf. In his Books indeed againſt Plato contending, that 
Injuſtice is not ſaid againſt ones (elf, but agaiuſt another, 
he has theſe Words. For thoſe who are partigularly unjust; 
cnſr5T of many ſuch, ſpeaking contrary thing: 2 Injuſt ice alſo 
being beſides ſo taken, as to be in many, jo affected to one 
another; and no ſuch thing extending to one alone, but inaſ< 
nuch as be is affected towards bis Neighbour. But in his 
Uemonſtrations he has ſuch Diſcourſes, as theſe, concern- 
lng the unjuſt Mans being injurious alſo to himfelf : The 
Law forbids the being any way the Author Cor Canſe] of 
Iranſpreſſion ; and to act xnjuſtly will be Tranſgreſſion : He - 
'erefore; who is to himſelf the Author Lor Cauſe] of ailing 
juſtly, tranſgreſſes againſt himſelf; Nom he that 7 70 
es againſt any onegalſo injures him; therefore ke, who is inju- 
ious to any ont mhomſocver, is injurious alſo to himſelf. A- 
E e 2 gain, 
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again, Sin is an Furt, and every one, who ſins, fins againſt 
himſelf; every onc therefore, who ſins, hurts himſelf undeſe;. 
vediy, and if ſe, is alſo unjuſt io himſelf. And farther thus; 
Hie, who is hurt by another, hurts himſelf, and that undeſer. 
vealy, Now that is to be nnjuſt. Every one therefore, that 
25 injur d, by mhomſocver it is, is unjuſt alſo to himſelſ. He 
ſays, that the Doctrine concerning Good and Evil, 
which himſelf introduces and approves, is molt agree. 
able to Life, and does moſt of all reach the inbred Pre. 
notions ; for this he has aſfirm'd in his third Book Of 
Et xnortaticns, But in his firſt Book, he ſays, that this 
Doctrine takes a Man off from all other things, as be. 
ing nothing to us, nor co-operating any thing towards 
Felicity. See now, how conſonant he is to himſelf, 9! 
when he aſlerts Ca Doctrine, ] which takes off from the 
Life, Health, Indolence, and lategrity of the Senſes, 0 
and ſays, that thoſe things, we beg of the Gods, are fe 
nothing to ns, to he moſt agreeable to Life, and ro" 
the common Aaticipations. But that there may be no 
Denial of his ſpeaking Contradictions, in his third Book I" 
Of Juſtice he has ſaid thus ; H/perefore alſo for the Excel- N.. 
lence of their Greatneſs and Beauty, we ſeem to ſpeak things, W:® 
like to Fictions, and not according to Manor Human Nature," 
s it then poſſible that any one can more plainly confeſs of 
his ſpeakiag things contrary to himſelf, than this Man jor 
does, who affirms thoſe things, which he ſays for their (01 
Excellency ſeem to be Fictions, and to be ſpoken above . 
Man and Human Nature, to be agreeable to Life, and . 
mold of all toreach the inbred Prenotions ? 1 6b l 
ln everyone of his Natural and Ethical Books, he. 
aſſerts Vice to be the very Eſſence of Unhappineſs; MW” 
writing and contendiag, that to live vitiouſſy is the MW" 
ſame thing as to live unhappily. Bur in his third Book 
Of Nature, having ſaid that tis profitable for a Fool to 
lire, rather than to dye, tho' he is never to become 
Wiſe, he ſubjoyns, for ſuch are good things to Men, that 
evil things do in ſome ſort precede indifferent ones. I let 
paſs therefore, that having elſewhere ſaid, Nothing is 
profitable to Fools, he here ſays, that to live fooliſhly 
is profitable to them, Now tlioſe things being by 0 
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calbd indifferent, which are neither bad nor good, when 
he ſays, that bad things precede them, he ſays nothing 
elſe, but that evil things precede thoſe, that are not evil, 
znd that to be Unhappy is more profitable than not to 
Bob: unhappy 3 and if ſo, he eſteems not to be unhappy to 
11 Wb: more unprofitable; and if more unprofitable, more 
ee iartful than to be unhappy. Deliring therefore to miti- 
gate this Abſurdity, he adds concerning Evils; Bat tis 


C2 \ ; 

Ost theſe Evils that precede, but Reaſon, with which tis more 
hi Mconvenient to live, though we ſhall be Fools. Firſt therefore 
he. Wie ſays that Vice, and things participating of Vice, 


rds Mare Evil; and that nothing elle [is ſo. } Now Vice is 
elf, Momething reaſonable, or rather deprav'd Reaſon. For 
on thoſe therefore, who are Fools, to live with Reaſon, is 
ſes, {Woocbing elſe but ro live with Vice: Thence to live being 
are fools, is to live being unhappy. In what then does 
| roMibis precede indifferent things? For he meant not, that 
no Mio be happy, does by Nature precede to be unhappy. 
ook baut neither, ſay they, does Chryſipps altogether think, 
del. iat the remaining in Life is to be reckon'd amongſt 
good things, or the going out of it amongſt bad; but 
doch of them amongſt indifferent ones, according to 
Nature, Wherefore alſo it ſometimes becomes meer 
jor the Happy to make themſelves away, and again 
r che Uahappy to continue in Life. Now what great- 
er Repugnance can there be than this in the Choice 
ind avoiding of Things, if 'tis convenient for thoſe, 
who are in the highelt degree happy, to torſake thoſe 
good things, that are preſent, for the want of ſome 
ve indifferent thing? And yet they eſteem none of the 
indifferent things either deſirable, or to be avoided ; 
but only Good defirable, and Evil only to be avoided. 
that it comes to pais according to them, that the Rea- 
oning about Actions are plac d neither upon things de- 
that able, nor upon things refuſable; but that aiming at 
let er things, which they neither ſhun nor chooſe, they 
ng is We and dye according to them. 1 
Coryfi;pus (Oufeſſes, that good things are totally dif- 
rent from bad, and it muſt of neceſlicy be ſo, if theſe 
ie them, with whom they are preſent, miſerable to 
5 E £3 tie 
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The very utmoſt Point, and thoſe { render their Poſſe 

lors] in the higheit degree happy. Now he ſays, tha 
good and evil things are fenſible, writing thus in hi 
firſt Book Of the End. That good and evil Things are percep 
tible by Senſe, we are by theſe Reaſons) ſorc d to o ſay; jor n. 
only the Paſſions with their Species, as Sorrow, Fear, and ſu; 
ethers, are ſenſible; but we may alſo have & Senſe of Theft 


Adelery, and the like, and general of Folly, C 1 dice ai, 


other Vices not a few: And again, not eniy of Joy, Beaeficence 


and many other Dependencer' an good Decds, but alſo of Pri 
ag Fortitude, po, the other Vertues, I ot ns pals by thi 
ther Abſardirics ot theſe things; but that they are rej 


Paßnant to thoſe [ things, w 3 are deliver d by him 


concerning a wife Man, that knows nothing of his bel 
ing ſo, w ho docs not confeſs? For Good, when preſeng 


being ſenſible, and having a great differs ace from Evil 


is it not moſt abſard, that he, who is of Bad becom 
Good, ſhould be ignorant of it, and not perceive Ve 


tue when preſent, but think, that "Vice i is ill within him. 


For either none, who has all V ertues, can be ignorant 


and doubt [of his having themzJ or the Difference e 
Vertue from Vice, of Happinets from! Miſery, and q 
a mot: honeſt Lite from a moſt ſhameful one, is little 
and altogether difficult to be diſcern'd, it he who pol 
| Fe Tes the one for the other, does not perceive it. 
[Hel 145 Wy itte 14 Oue Volume Lives, divided into 
fon Rooks; inthe tourth of theſe, he ſa)s, that a wife Md 
meddles with no Buſineſs but his own, and is imployf 
about his own Affairs. His Words are theſe ; Fer 1 
of peer, that 4 pr ucle At Man ſpans Affairs, medales iti! a 
and at the fame tine minds bis own Occaſions, civil Perſof 
being bath ins of their onn Affairs, and Medlers wil 
litele Celfe.J He has ſaid „ moſt che ſame in his Bod 
Of things el gible for ther ſelves, in theſe very Wordy 
For inzced 4 aner Liſe ferm! to hat e Lig it} a certain Ha 
Zo js n Da wer end Security, the 1 b there are not v4 
any, who' (an COmprenend it. iis manifeſt, that | 
Joes not much dittent from 7 "picurns, Who takes 1 
Providence, that he may leave God in Repoſe. H 
the dame Cr. Mf in bis Br 21 t Book of Lives ſays, Ih 
2 * 
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a wiſe Man willingly takes upon him a Kingdom, ma- 
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king his Profit by it, and if he cannot reiga himſelf, 
will dwell with a King, and go with him to the Wars, 
though he be] ſuch a one as was Hydanthryſus the Scy- 
thian, or Leucon the Pontic. [| But] I will [here] alſo 
ſet down his very Diſcourſe, that we may ſee, whether, 
as from the Treble and the Baſs Strings there ariſes a a 
Symphony in Muſic, ſo the Life of a Man, who 
chooſes Quietneſs, and Medling with little, accords wich 
him, who upon any Neceſlity rides along witn the Scy- 
thians, and manages the Affairs of the Tyrants in the 
Brſphorus ;, For, ſays he, that [a wiſe Man] will both go to 
the Wars, and live with Potemtates, we will again conſider 
this hereafter ; ſome indeed upon the like Arguments, net ſo 
much as ſuſpetting theſe things, and we for ſemblable Reaſons 
admitting them. And a little after; Not only with thoſe, 
who have proceeded well, and are become | Proficients] in 
Diſcipline and | good] Manners, as with Leucon and Hy- 
danthyrins. 7 VVV 
Some there are, who blame Calliſthenes for ſailing to 
Alexander, in hopes to obtain the Rebuilding of Ohn- 
thus, as Ariſtotle [had procur'd that] of Stagira; and 
commend Ephorus, Xenocratus and Menedemus, who re- 
jeted Alexander. But Chryſippus thruſts [his] wiſe Man 
Head forwards for the ſake of Gain, as far as Panticape- 
um, and the Deſart of the Scyrhians. And that he does 
this for the ſake of Profit and Gain, he has ſhew'd be- 
fore, ſuppoſing three ways of gaining moſt ſuitable for 
a wiſe Man; the firſt by a Kingdom, the ſecond by his 
Friends, and the third, beſides theſe, by [ teaching of] 
Literature. And yet he frequently, even tires us with 
his Praiſes of this Saying: „ 
What necd have Men of more, than theſe two things? 
But in his Books Of Nature, he ſays, that a wiſe Man» 
if he has loſt the greateſt Wealth Limaginable, values it 
ſo little, that he] feems to have loſt {hut} a'ſingleGroat. 
bac having there thus elevated and puft him up, be a- 
gain here throws him down to Mercenarinets, and 
[teaching of ] Sophiſtry; nay, even to asking and re- 
Go . . ceiving 
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ceiving beforehand, ſometimes at the very Entrance of 
his Scholar, and otherwhiles after ſome time paſt 
which he ſays indeed to be the more Civil, but to re 
ceive before-hand the more ſure, Delay being ſubjeq 
to ſuſtain Injuries; Now he ſays thus; Al, who are wel 
advis'd, do not require their Salary in the ſame manner, but 
differently); a multitude of them, as Opportunity «ffers, i 
promiſing to make [their Scholars] good Men, and that with 
ina Tear, fa e a WT es, n iin. 
time agreed on. And again going on [ he ſays; J By 
he will know his Opportunity, whether he ought to receive hi 
 Kecompence preſently at the very Entrance (as many hav 
done) or to give them Time, this Manner being more liabli 


to Injuries, but withal, ſeeming the more courteous, And ho! 


is the wiſe Man a Contemner of Wealth, who upon: 
Contract delivers Vertue for Money, and if he has not 
deliver it, yet requires his Reward, as having done 


What is in him? Or how is he above being endamag'd, 


 whep he is ſo cautious, leſt he be wrong'd of his Recom 
pence? For no Man is, wrong d, who is not ende 
mag'd. Therefore, though he has elſewhere aſſert 
ed, that a wiſe Mau cannot be injur'd, he here ſays 
that this manner [of Dealing] is liable to Injury. 
ln his Book Of a Common- weal, he ſays, that his Citi 
zens will neither act, nor prepare any thing for the ſał 
of Pleaſure, and praiſes Euripides for having utter“ 
this Sentence; „„ 


| What need have Men of more, than theſe two things, 
The Fruits of Ceres, and Thirfi-quenching Springs? 


And yet a little after this, going on, he commend 
Diogenes, who forc'd his Nature to paſs from himſelf 11 
public, and ſaid to thoſe, that were preſent; I wiſh 
could in the fame manner drive Hunger alſo out of my Bey, 
What Reaſon then is there to praiſe in the ſame Books 
bim, wha rejeqs all Pleaſure, and wichal him, wh 

Yar the ſake of Pleaſure does ſuch things, and proceed 
to ſuch a Degree of Filchineſs ? Moreover, having i 

his Books Of Nature written, that Nature has produc 
NA TBE N mag 
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many Creatures for the ſake of Beauty, delighting in 


Pulchritude, and pleaſing her ſelf with Variety, and 


having added a moſt abſurd Expreſſion, that the Pea- 


cock was made for the ſake of his Tail, and for the 
Beauty of it; he has in his Treatiſe Of a Common-weal 
ſharply reprehended thoſe, who bred Peacocks and 
Nightingales, as if he were making Laws contrary to 
the Law-giver of the World, and deriding Nature for 


plealing her ſelf in the Beauty [and Production] of ſuch 


Animals to which a wiſe Man would not give a Place 


in his City. For how can it but be abſurd to blame 


thoſe, who nouriſh theſe Creatures, if he commends 


Providence, [which created them? J In his fifth Book Of 
Nature, having ſaid, that Bugs profitably awaken us out 
of our Sleep, that Mice make us cautious not to lay up 


every thing negligently, and that *tis probable, that Na- 


ture, rejoycing in Variety, takes delight in the Pro- 


duction of fair Creatures, he adds theſe Words; The E- 
vidence of this is chiefly ſhewn in the Peacocks Tail; for 


here ſhe manifeſts, that this Animal was made for the ſake 
of his Tail, and not the contrary ;, ſo, the Male being made, 
tne Female follow. In his Book Of a Commonweal, ha- 
ving ſaid, that we are ready to paint even Dunghik, a a 
little after he adds, that ſome heautifie their Corn-helds 


with Vines, climbing up Trees, and Myrtles ſet in rows, 


and keep Peacocks, Doves and Partridges, that they may 


[hear them) cry and cooe, and Nightingales Cto hear 
them ſing. Now I would gladly ask him, what he 


thinks of Bees and Honey ? For 'twas of Conſequence, - 


that he, who ſaid, Bugs were created profitably, ſhould 


alſo ſay, that Bees were created unprofitably. But if he 


allows theſe a Place in his City, why does he drive a- 
way his Citizens from things, that are pleaſing, and de- 


light the Ear? To be brief, as he would be very ab- 


ſuzd, who ſhould blame the Gueſts for eating Sweet- 


meats, and other Delicacies, and drinking of Wine; 


and. at the ſame time commend him who invited them, 
and prepar'd ſuch things for them; ſo he, that praiſes 
Providence, Which has afforded Fiſhes, Birds, Honey 
and Wine, and at the ſame time finds fault with halls 

N ho 
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who reject not theſe things, nor content them- 
ſelves with. ans | 


The Fruits of Ceres, aud thirft-quenching Springs, 


Which are preſent and ſufficient to nouriſh us, ſeems 
to make no Scruple of ſpeaking things, contradictory to 
himſelf. = a, | 
that the having carnal Commerce with our Mothers, 
Daughters or Siſters, the Eating any ſort of Food, and 
the Going from a [ Womans] Bed, or a dead Carcaſs to 


the Temple, have been without reaſon blam'd, he af- 


firms, that we ought for theſe things to have a Regard 
to the brute Beaſts, and from what is done by them, 


conclude, that none of theſe is abſurd, or contrary to 


Nature. For that the Compariſons of other Animals 
are fitly made for this Purpoſe, to ſhew, ] that neither 
their Coupling, Bringing forth, nor dying in the Tem- 


ples, pollutes the Divinity. Yet he again in his Fifth 


Book Of Nature ſays, that Heſiod rightly forbids the Piſ- 
ſing into Rivers and Fountains ; and that we ſhould ra- 
ther abſtain from making Water againſt any Altar, or 


Statue of the Gods; and that *tis not to be admitted for 


an Argument, that Dogs, Aſſes and young Children 


doit, who have no Diſcretion or Conſideration of | 


uch things, Tis therefore abſurd ro ſay in one 
place, that the ſavage Example of irrational Animals is 


fit [to be coaſider'd.] and in another, that Tis unreaſo- 


nable [to alledge it. 5 
To give a Solution to the Inclinations, when a Man 

| ſeems to be neceſſitated by exterior Cauſes, ſome Philo- 

ſopbers place in the principal Faculty of the Soul, a 


certain adventitious Motion, which is chiefly manifeſted | 


in dubious things, compar'd with one another. For 


when with two things altogether alike, and of equal Im- 
portance, there is a Neceſſity to chooſe the one, there 


being no Cauſe inclining to either, for that neither of 
them differs from the other, this adventitious Power ot 


che Soul, ſeizing on its Inclinationdetermines the Doubt. 


Chryfipyis 


Moreover, having ſaid in his Book of Exhortations, 
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Chryſippas diſcourſing againſt theſe Men, as offering Vio- 
lence to Nature by the contrary, in many [Places] al- 
ledges the Dy and the Ballance, and feveral [other] 
things, which cannot fall, or bend, either one way or 
other, without ſome Cauſe or Difference, either wholly, 
within them, or coming to them from without ; For 


: that what is cauſeleſs, is wholly inſubſiſtent, as alſo 

what is fortuitous ; and that in thoſe Motions, devis'd | 
| by ſome, and call'd adventitious, there occur certain] | 
s obſcure Cauſes, which, being conceal'd from us, move 
7 


— ——ͤ— — 


4 our luclinations to one {ide or other. Theſe are ſome 
5 of thoſe things, which are moſt evidently known to 
- have been frequently ſaid by him; but what he has ſaid | 
d coiitrary to this, not lying ſo expos'd to every ones 
k Sight, I will ſet down in his own Words. For in his 
„ Book Of Fuagirg, having ſuppos d two, running [tor a 
Wager, ] to have exactly finiſh'd their Race together, 
er he examins what is fit for the Judge Lin this Caſe] to 
A do? Whether, ſays he, may the Judge give the Palm to 
4. which of them he will, although they both happen to be ſo 
. familiar to him, that he would in ſome ſort rather beffow on 
. them ſomewhat of his own than deprive them of what is 
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ar theirs , ] ſs that, the Palm being common to both, may be, as 
or if Lots bad been cast, give it to either, according to the In- 


Fes clination, he chances to have? I ſay the Inclination, he chances 
of Y #2 baveſuch,as when,two Groats, every way elſe alike, being 
ne preſented to us, we incline to one of them, and take it. And 
55 in his ſixth Book Of Duties, having ſaid, that chere are 
o. ſome things nor worthy of much Study or Attention, 
5 he thinks we ought, as if we had caſt Lots, to commit 
dan the Choice of thoſe things to the caſual Inclination of 
io. the Mind: 4s if, ſays he, of rhoſe, who try the ſame two 
R Groats, ſome ſuonld ſay this, and others that to be good, and 
there, being no more Cauſe for the taking of one than the other, 
we ſhould leave off making any farther Enquiry into their 
Value, and take that, which chances Ito come fir t to hand.] 
In another place he ſays that caſting Lots for this, we 
ſhall yet [perhaps] take the worſt of them. For in 
theſe Paſſages, the Caſting of Lots, and the caſual 
Inclining of che Mind, which is without any Cauſe, 
J)%%%%%%%é introduces 
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>= the L Choice, or J Taking of indifferent 
things. 5 . Je es 
[a his third Book Of Logic, having faid, that Plato, 
. Ariſtotle, and [[thoſe, who came after them, even to 
 Polemon and Straton, but eſpecially Socrates, diligently 
ſtudy'd Logic, and having cry'd out, that one would 
even chooſe to err with theſe, ſuch and fo great Men, 
he brings in theſe Words; For if they had ſpoken of theſe 
things curſorily, one might perhaps have cavill'd at this place; 
but having treated of Logic, as one of the greateſt and mo#t 
neceſſary Faculties, tis not probable, they ſhould have been ſo 


much miſtaken, baving been ſuch in all Lthe Parts of Philoſo- 


phy, I as we efteem them. Why then, might ſome one 
ſay to him, do you never ceaſe to oppoſe and argue a- 
gainſt ſuch and ſo great Men, as if you thought them 
to err in the principal and greateſt Matters? For ['tis 


not probable] that they writ ſeriouſly of Logic, and 
[only tranſitorily, and in ſport, of the Beginning, End, 


Gods and Juſtice; in which you affirm their Diſcourſe 
to be blind, and contradictory to tt ſelf, and to have a 
thouſand other Faults. EE 5 

In one Place he ſays, [that the Vice, call'd by the 


| Greeks] *Emxaigexz2it or the rejoycing at other Mens 


Harms, has no Being; ſince no good Man ever rejoyc'd 
at anothers Evils. But in his ſecond Book Of Good, 


having declar'd Envy to be a Sorrow at other Mens | 
Good, to wit, in ſuch as deſire the Depreſſion of their 


Neighbours, that themſelves may excel, he joyns to it 
this Rejoycing at other Mens Harms, [ſaying thus: ] 


To this 1s Contiguous the Rejoycing at other Mens Harms in 


ſuch, as for like Cauſes deſire to have their Neighbours lum; 
but in thoſe, that are turn d according to ther natural Moti- 


ons, is ingendred Mercy. For he manifeſtly admits the Jo) 
at other Mens Harms to be ſubliltent, as well as Envy | 
and Mercy, though in other Places he affirms it to have 
no ſubſiſtence ; as [he does] alſo the Hatred of Wick- 


edneſs, and the Delire of diſhonelt Gain. 


Having in many Places ſaid, that thoſe, who have | 


| long time been happy, are nothing more ſo, but equal- 
ly, and in like manner with thoſe, who have but a Mo- 
LEONE To . ment 
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ment been Partakers of Felicity, he has again in many 
other Places affirm'd, that ?ris not fit to ſtretch out fo 
much as a Finger for [rheobtainingJ] momentary Pru- 
dence, which flies away like a Flaſh of Lightning. 
'Twill be ſufficient to ſet down, what is to this Purpoſe 
written by him in his ſixth Book Of Moral Queſtions. 


qually cauſe Joy, nor every good Deed [ the like] Glo- 
rying, he ſubjoyns theſe L Words: ] For if 4 Man fhould 


be ro have Wiſdom only for a Moment of Time, or the leaft 


Minute of Life, he ought not ſo much as to ſtretch out his 


ther more happy for being longer ſo, nor is Eternal Felicity 


: ing] from Felicity, but Felicity it felt; how is it not 


Happineſs is nothing worth ? _ 


4 Chryſippus alſo ſays, that the Vertues follow one ano- 
tber, and that not only he, who has one, has all, but 
4 also chat he, who acts according to any one of them, 

aas according to them all; and he affirms, that there is 


not any Man perfect, who is not poſleſs'd of all the 


Book Of Moral Queſtions, he ſays, that a good Man does 
not always act valtanrly, nor a vitious Man always fear- 
ſally z for certain Objects being preſented to the Fan- 
dies, the one muſt perſiſt in his Judgments, and the o- 
ther depart from them z and he ſays that tis not pro- 
bable; a wicked Man ſhould be always indulging his 


Jie Fortitude; and to act timoroully, as to yield to Fear; 
they [cannot but] ſpeak Contradictions, who ſay, that 
be who is poſſeſs d [of either Vertue or Vice) acts at 

. bo the 

lo- | 1 * 


For having ſaid, that every good thing does neither e- 


Finger for ſuch a (hort-liv'd Prudence, though Men are nei- 


more eligible than that, which lafts but a Moment. If he 
had indeed held Prudence to be a Good, producing Fe- 
licity, as Epicurus thought, one ſhould have blam'd only 
the Abſurdity and the Paradoxicalneſs of this Opinion 3 
but ſince Prudence of it ſelf is not another thing [differ- 


a Contradiction to ſay, that momentary Happineſs is 
cqually deſirable with eternal, and yer that momentary. 


Vertues, nor apy Action perfect, to the doing of which 
all the Vertues do not concur. But yet in his ſixth 


Luſt. If then to act valiantly,isthe ſame ſame thing as to 
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the ſame time according to all the Vertnes, or [all the] 
Vices, and yet that a valiant Man does not always act 
valiantly, nor a vitious Man timorouſly. - 

Ornament, and the ordering of a Diſcourſe, that is pro- 
nounced. And farther in his firſt Book he has written 


thus, Aud I am not of Opinion that there ought not a Regard | 


to be had to a liberal and ſimple adorning of Words ;, but alſo 
[that Care u to be talen] for preper Geſtures, according to 
ihe inter jected Stops of the Voice, and the Compoſitions of the 
Countenance and Hands, Yet he, who is in this place fo 
curious and exact, again in the ſame Book, ſpeaking of 
the Collition of the Vowel, ſays; We cught not only, 
ts let theſe things paſs, minding | ſomewhat, that is] better, 


but alſo [to neglect ] certain Obſcurities and Deſefts,nay, So- 


leciſms alſo of which others, [and thoſe] not a few, would be 
aſham d. Certainly in one Place to allow thoſe, who 
would ſpeak eloquently [ ſo carefully] to diſpoſe their 
Speech, Cas even] to [obſerve] a Decorum [Lin the very 
Compoſition} of their Mouth and Hands; and in ano- 
ther place [to forbid] the taking Care of Defects and 
Abſurdities, and the being aſnam'd even of committing 
Soleciſms, is the Property of a Man, who [little cares, 


what he ſays, but ra{lly Jutcers, whatever comes {firſt} 
iato Chis Mouth. jj 1 aa 
Moreover in his [Natural Poſitions] having warn'd ns 
Lot to trouble our ſelves, but] to be at quiet about ſuch 
things, as require Experience and Hiſtory, he ſays; Let 
tis not think after the ſame manner with Plato, that liquid 
Ronriſhment is comvey'd te the Lungs, and dry ta the Sto- 
Mac h, nor let us embrace other Errors, like to theſe, Now ' tis 
my Opinion, chat to reprehend others, and then not to 
keep ones ſelf from falling into thoſe chings, which one 
has reprehended, is the greateſt of Contradictions, and 
ſhamefulleſt of Errors: But he ſays, that the Connexions, 
[made] by the tenſprincipal] Axioms,amount to above 
a Million in Number, having neither ſearch'd diligent- 
Iy into it by himſelf,” nor attain d to the Truth by Men 
experieuc'd ia it. Vet Plato had to teſtifie for him, the 


molt rea -wned of the Fhyitctans, Hippocrates, rn, 
| 5 and 


He defines Rhetoric to be an Art concerning the 


Yea ng gc, Aa act as ac == 
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and Dioxippus the Diſciple of Hippocrates, and of the 
Poets, Euripides, Alcæus, Eupolis, and Erateſthenes, who 
all ſay, that the Drink paſſes through the Lungs. But 
all the Arithmeticians refel Chryſippus, amongſt whom 
alſo is Hipparchus, demonſtrating, that the Error of his 
Computation is very great; if indeed the Affirmative 
makes of the conahext Axioms one hundred and three 
thouſand forty and nine, and the Negative three hun- 
dred and ten thouſand, nine hundred fifty and two.  . 
Some of the Antients have ſaid, that the ſame befel 
Zeno, which befals him, who has ſour Wine, which 
he can ſell neither for Vinegar nor Wine; for his Pre- 
g cedent.as he call d it, cannot be diſpos'd of, either as good, 
or indifferent. But Chryſippus has made the Matter yet 
far more intricate, for he ſometimes ſays, that they are 
mad, who make no Account of Riches, Health, Freedom 
'© from Pain, and Integrity of the Body, nor take any Care 
O to attain them, and having cited that Sentence of Heſiod, 


5 | g Work hard, O God-born Perſes 2s | 
ad He crys out, that t would be a Madness to adviſe the 
ng © contrary, and ſay, 5 ES INES 


| Work nor, O Goa-born Perſes—— | 


And in his Book Of Lives he affirms, that a wiſe Man 
will for the ſake of Gain live with Kings, and teach for 
Money, receiving from ſome of bis Scholars his Re- 
ward before hand, and making Contract with others of 
them; and in his ſeventh Book of Duties he ſays, that 
he will Cnot ſcruple to] turn his Heels thrice over his 
Head, if for ſo doing he may have a Talent. In bis 
firſt Book Of Good Things, he yields and grants to thoſe 
that deſire it, to call tlieſe Precedents Good, and their 
Contraries Evil, in theſe very Words: F any one will 
«cording to theſe Permutations, call one thing good to him- 
V, and another evil, having a Regard to theſe things, and 
tot wandring elſewhere, nor failing in the Underſtandings of 
the things ſignify d, let him in the reſt accomodate himſelf 

| | N . 
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to Cuſtom for the Denominations, Having thus in this Ith 
Place ſer his Precedent ſo near, and mixt it with Good, Fin 
he again fays, that none of theſe things belongs at all ro Fic 
us, but that Reaſon withdraws and averts us from all 
ſuch things; for he has written thus in his firſt Book Of Nou 
Exhortarions. And in his third Book Of Nature, he fays, Ith 
that ſome eſteem thoſe happy, who reign, and are rich; Ih: 
which is all one, as if thoſe ſhould be reputed happy, Her. 
who make Water in golden Chamber-pots, and wear er 
golden Fringes. But to a good Man, the Loſing of fai 
bis whole Eſtate, is but as the loſing of one Groat; and Fr 
the being ſick, no more than if he had ſtumbled. It! 
Wherefore he has not fill'd Vertue only, but Providence Han- 
alſo, with theſe Contradictions. For Vertue would Ice 
ſeem to the otmoſt degree ſordid and fooliſh, if it ſhould Fr 
buſie it ſelf about ſuch Matters, and enjoyn a wiſe Man For 
for their ſake to ſail to Boſphorus, or tumble with his Nuo 
| Heels over his Hcad. And Jupiter would be very ridi- 
culous to be ſtyl'd Creſius, Fpi:arpirs and Charidotes; be- 
cauſe for footh he gives the Wicked golden Chamber- 
Pots, and golden Fringes, and the good ſuch things, as 
are hardly worth a Groat, when through Jupiters Pro- NNc 
vidence they become rich. And yet much more ridi- Won: 
culous is Apollo, if he fits to give Oracles concerning YG» 
golden Fringes and Chamber-pots, and the recovering Go 
of a Stumble. Bur they make this Repugnancy yet Wan 
more evident by their Demonſtration : For they ſay, ! 
that what miy be usd both well and ill, the ſame is YBo 
neither good nor bad: But Fools make ai ill uſe of Mulc 
Riches, Health and Strength of Body; therefore none Ile 
of theſe is good. If therefore God gives not Vertue bre 
to Men, but Honelty is eligible of ir ſelf, and yet be- Nin 
{tows on them Riches and Health without Vertue, be Ch 
confers them not on thoſe, who will uſe them well, but le! 
ill, chat is, hurtfully, ſhamefully and perniciouſly. 
Now, if the Gods indeed can beſtow Vertue, and do 
not, they are not good; but if they cannot make Men 
good, neicher can they help them. Now [to fay, 
Lhat the Gods judze thoſe, who are otherwiſe made 
good, according to Vertue and Strength, is nothing Lt.“ 
5 the 
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the purpoſe J for good Men alſo judge evil ones accord- 
ing, to Vertue and Strength: So that they do no more 
aid Men, than they are aided by them. 

Now Cbryſippus neither profeſſes himſelf to be vertu- 
ous, nor any one of his Oiſciples and Teachers. What 
then do they think of others, but thoſe things which 
they ſay: That they are Mad Fools, Impious, Tranſ- 
greſſors of the Laws, 


fairs tho? we act thus miſerably, are govern d by the 


Providence of the Gods, Now if the Gods, changing 


[their Mind, J ſhould deſire to hurt, afflict, overthrow, 


and quite cruth us, they could not put us in a. e 


Condition, than we already are, as Chryſippzes demon- 
ſtrates, chat Life can neither admit an Exceſs of Miſery 
or Unhappineſs; ſo that if it had a en it would 9 
nounce 9822 W ords of Hercules 


7 am al Full of alleen thor 7 
No Place to Fa them in- 


Now who c can imagin any Aſſer tions more repugnant to 
one another, than that of Chryſippus concerning the 


Gods, and chat concerning Men; when he ſays, that the 


Gods do in the beſt manner poſſible provide for Men; 


and yet Men are in the worſt Condition imaginable? | 


Some of che Pythagoreans blame him for having, in his 
Book Of Juſtice, written concerning Cocks, that they are 


uſefully procreat ed, becauſe they awaken us from our 


ind. yet that we muſt eat them, leaft 
Chickens ſhould be greater than were expe icut. Eur 
he ſo derides thoſe, who blame him for this, that he 


or and Father of Juſtice, Equity and Peace, in his 
bird Book Of the Gods. As Cities overcharged [with 100 


Ff W ttneſs 


and in the utmoſt degree of Mi- 
ſery and Unhappineſs? ? And yet they ſay, that our Af- 


Sleep, hunt out Scorpions, and animate us to Battle, 
breeding in us a certain Emulation to-ſhew Courage 5. 
the Number of 


as written thus concerning Jupiter the Saviour, Crea 


treat a Number of Citixens, ] ſend forth Colonies into other 
Places, and make War upon ſome; ſo does God give the Be- 
nim, of Corruption: And he brings 1 in Euripides for a 
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Witneſs with others, who ſay, that the Trojan War 
rag causd by the Gods, to exhauſt the Multitude of 
Meh. 535 NH 
But letting paſs their other Abſurdities (for our De. 
ſign is not to enquire, what they have ſaid amiſs, but 
only what they have ſaid diſſonantly to themſelves : ) 
_ conſider, how he always attributes to the Gods ſpecious 
and kind Appellations; but at the ſame time cruel, bar- 
barous and Galatian Deeds. For thoſe ſo. great Slaugh- 
ters and Carnages, as were the Productions of the To- 
jan War, and again of the Median and Peloponneſian, 
were no way like to Colonies, unleſs theſe Men know 
of ſome Cities built in Hell, and under the Earth. But 
Ciryſipus makes God like to Deiotarus, the Galatian 
King, who having many Sons, and being deſirous to 
leave his Kingdom and Houſe to one of them. kill'd al! 
the reſt; as he that cuts and prunes away all the other 
Branches from the Vine, that one, which he leaves re- 
maining, may grow ſtrong and great; but the Vine- 
d. eſſer does this, the Sprigs being ſlender and weak. And 
we, to favour a Bitch, take from her many of her 
new-born Puppies, whilſt they are yet blind. But Ju. 
piter, having not only ſuffer'd and ſeen Men to grow 
up, but having alſo both created and increas'd them, 
_ plagues them Cafterwards, ] deviſing Occaſions of their 
Deſtruction and Corruption; [whereas] he ſhould 


[rather] not have given [them] any Cauſes and Begin- 
nings of Generation. , 7 
However this is but a ſmall matter; but that, [which 
follows, ] is greater. For there is no War amongſt 
Men withont Vice. But ſometimes [ Luxury, or] the 
Love of Pleaſure, ſometimes [Avarice, or} the Love 
of Moner, and ſometimes [Ambition, or] the Love of 
Glory and Rule is the Cauſe of it. If therefore God is 
the Author of Wars, [he-muſt be] alſo of Sins, provo- 
king and perverting Men. And yet himſelf ſays in his 


Treatiſe Of Judgment, and his ſecond Book Of the Goa, | 


that tis no way rational to ſay, that the Divinity is in 
any reſpect the Cauſe of Diſhoneſty, For as the Law 
can no way be the Cauſe of Trauſgreſſion, fo as 

5 . e 
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the Gods of being impious; therefore neither is it ra- 
tional, that they ſhould be the Cauſes of any thing that 
is filthy. What therefore can be more filthy to Men, 
than the mutual Killing of one another? to which Chry* 
ſppus lays, that God gives Beginnings. But ſome one 
perhaps will ſay, that he elſewhere praiſes Euripides 


- * 


tor ſaying, 
I Gods do ought diſhone t, they're no Gods; 
e And again: by; 85 
Tis a mos} eaſie thing t accuſe the Gods: 
As if we were now doing any thing elſe, than ſetting 
down ſuch Words and Sentences of his, as are re- 
pugnant to one another. Yet that very thing, 
which is now prais d, may be objected, not once, 
or twice, or thrice, but even ten thouſand times againſt 
Tis a moſt eaſie thing accuſe the Gods. 


For firſt having in his Book Of Nature compar'd the 
Eternity of Motion to a Drink, made of diyers Specles, 
confuſedly mix'd together, turning and jumbling the 
things that are made, ſome this way, others that way, 
he goes on thus: Nom the Adminiſtration of the Univerſe 
proceeding in this manner, tis of Neceſſity, we ſhould be in the 
Condition we are, whether contrary to our own Nature we are 
fck,or maimꝰd, or whether we are Grammarsans, or Muſici- 
ans. And again a little after: According to this Reaſon, 
ve ſhall ſay the like of our Vertue and Vice, and generally of 
Arts, or the Ignorance of Arts, as I have ſaid. And a lit- 
tle after, taking away all Ambiguity, Che ſays: For no 
particular thing, not even the leaſt, can be otherwiſe, than 
according to common Nature, and its Reaſon. But that 
common Nature, and the common Reaſon of Nature 
5 [with him] Fate and Providence, and Jupiter is not 
unknown even to the Antipodes, For theſe things are 
every where inculcated by them; and he affirms; that 
Homer ſaid very well, e . 
—The Will of 1 done. 
mY 


Having 


— Word for Word: For common Nature extending to all 
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HFlaving reſpect to Fate, and the Nature of the Uni 
verſe. How then do theſe agree, both that. God 
is no way the Cauſe of any diſhoneſt thing; and agai 
that not even the leaſt thing [imaginable] can be other 
wiſe done, than according to common Nature and ir” 
| Reaſon ; For amongſt all things, that are done, ther 
muſt of neceſſity be alſo diſhoneſt things. And though” 
Epicurus indeed turns himfelf every way, and ſtudieM*: 
Artifices, deviſing now to deliver, and ſet looſe our vo ſo 
luntary Free Will from this eternal Motion, that hq“ 
may not leave Vice irreprehenſible; [yet Chryſippu WM” 
gives it, [to wit, Vice, ] a molt abſolute Liberty, as beMP! 
ing done, not only of Neceſſity, or according to Fate 
but alſo according to the Reaſon of God, and beſt Na 
ture. And theſe things are yet farther ſeen, being thuy 


things, it will be of neceſſity that every thing, homſoe ver don 
in reaſon, and iu what ſoever ofits Parts, must be done accord [ 


ing to this [common Nature | and the Reaſon of this proceed m 
3 ing on without any Impediment. For there is nothing With of 
out, that can hinder the Adminiſtration, nor is there any off © 
: the Parts, that can be mov d, or havituated otherwiſe, = D] 
according to common Nature. What then are theſe Ha 
bits and Motions of the Parts? ?Tis manifeſt, hal nc 
the Habits are Vices and Diſeaſes, Covetoufneſs, Lux! 0 
ury, Ambition, Cowardiſe, Injuſtice; and that the Mo /? 
tions are Adulteries, Thefts, Treaſons, Murders, Par ** 
ricides. Of thefe Chryſippus thinks, that no one, eithe © 
Iitle or great, is contrary to the Reaſon of Jupiter, th! 
Law, Juſtice and Providence; ſo neither the tran 9 
greſſing of the Law is done zoaiaſt the Law, nor th d 
acting injuſtly againſt juſtice, nor the committing P 
Sin againſt Providence. And yet he ſays, that Gol ©® 
puniſhes Vice, and does many things for the chaſtizin *< 
of the Wicked. And in his ſecond Book Of the Gods, H of 
ſays, that many Adverſities ſometimes befal the Good ' 

0 


not as they do the Wicked, for Puniſhment, but aq 
cording to another Difpenſation, as it is in Cities. An 
again in theſe Words: Firſt we are to underſtand of Evil 


in lle manner, 4s has been faid before, then, that thc} 
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things are diſtributed according to the Reaſon of Jupiter, whe- 
ther for Puniſhment, or according to ſome other Diſpenſation, 
having in ſome ſort L Reſpect] to the Univerſe. 1 his there- 
ore is indeed ſevere, that Wickedneſs is both done, and 
i Mpuniſh'd according to the Reaſon. of Jupiter. But he 
er :ggravates this Contradiction in his ſecond Book Of 
Nature, written thus: Vice, in reference to grievous Acci- 
dents, has a certain Reaſon of its own. For it is alſo in ſome 
ſort. according to the Reaſon of Nature, and, as I may ſo 
ſay, ts not wholly uſeleſs in reſpect of the Univerſe : For other. 
wiſe alſo there would not be any Good. Thus docs he re- 
prehend thoſe, that diſpute indifferently on both ſides, 
who out of a Deſire to ſay ſomething wholly ſingular, 
and more exquilite concerning every thing, affirms, 
that [Men ] do not unprofitably cut Purſes, calumaiate, 
and play the Madmen, and that ?tis not unprofitable, 
there | ſhould be unprofitable, hurtfol and OTE | 
perſons. ] What manner [of God] then is Jupiter, 1 
mean Chryſpps's [ Fupiter, ] who puniſhes an Act, neither 
done willingly,nor unprofitably. For Vice is indeed ac- 
cording to Ckry/ippm's Diſcourſe, wholly reprehenſi- 
ble ; but Jupiter is to be blam'd, whether he has made 
ice, being an unprofitable thing, or having made it ah 
not unprofitably, puniſhes it. Again in his firſt Book Ws 
Of Fuſtice, having ſpoken of the Gods, as reſiſt ing the f | 
injuſtices of ſome, he ſays, But wholly to take away Vice, i 
neither poſſible nor expedient, [W hether it were not bet- 
ter] tnat Law breaking, Injuſtice and Folly, ſhould be fl 
taken away, *Lis not the Deſign of this preſent Diſcourſe 1 
to enquire. But he himſelf, as much as in him lies, 
by his Philoſophy taking away Vice, which 'tis not ex- 
pedient to take away, does ſomething repugnant both 
o Reaſon and God. Beſides this, ſaying that God 
75 5. ſome Anale he again inſinuates the keene | 
of Sins 
Having often written, that there is nothing, repre- 
henſible, nothing to be complain d of in the World, all 
things being finiſh'd according to a moſt. excellent Na- 
ture; he again ellewhere leaves certain Negligences to. 
be repreheuded, and thoſe not conce ain {mall or 
F fz baſe 
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438 The Contradictions of the Stoies, Vol. IV. 
baſe Matters. For having in his third Book, Of Sub. 
ſtance, related, that ſome ſuch things befal honeſt and 
good Men, he ſays: Whether it be, that ſomethings are not 
regarded, as in great Families ſome Bran, yea, and ſeme 
Grains of Corn alſo are ſcatter'd, the C enerality being ne- 
vertheleſs well order d; or whether there are Cany] evil. 
Genii fer over ſuch things, in which indeed there are fauity 
; Negligences ;, and he alſo affirms, that the: e ts much Ne- 
ceſſity intermixt. I ler paſs, how iaconſideratè it js, to 
eompare ſuch Accidents, befalling honeſt and good Men, 
as were the Condemnation of $-cr-res, the Burning of 
Pythagoras, whilſt he was yet living, by the Cyloneant, 
the putting to Death, and that with Torture, of Zeno 
by the Tyrant Demalus ; and of Antiphon by Dionyſius, 
with the letting fall of Bran. But that there fhould be evil] 
Gen plac'd by Providence over {ach Charges; how} 
can it but be a Reproach to God, as [jt would} to af 


King to commit the [Adminiſtration of his] Provinces 


to evil and raſh Goverrours and Captains, and ſuffers 

the beſt [of his Subj:&s J to be deſpis'd and ill treated] 
by them? And furthermore, if there is much Neceſſi- 
ty mixt amongſt Affairs, then God has not Power over 

them all, nor are they all adminiſtred according to his 


Reaſon. EW 2 N 
Hie contends much againſt Epicurus, and thoſe, that 


take away Providence from the Conceptions, we have 


of the Gods, whom we eſteem beneficial and gracious} 
to Men. And theſe things being frequenly ſaid by 
them, there is no neceſſity of ſetting down the Words. 
Yer all do not conceive the Gods to be good [and favoÞ 
rable, ] to us. For ſee what the Jews and Syrians think off 
the Gods; look alſo into the Porms, with þ -w much} 
Super ſtition they are fill'd. Bot there is not any one ina 
manner to ſpeak of, that imagines God to be corrupti-g 
ble, or have been born. And to omit all others, Anti4 


pater the Tarſian, iu his Book, Of the Gods, writes thus, 
word for word; But to render all the Diſcourſe per ſpicuous 


we will briefly repeat the Opinion, ne have concerning God 
We underſtand therefore God to be un Animal, bleſſed,and in Þ 
porruptible, end beneficial to Men. And then expoundingy 
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every one of theſe [ Terms, ] he ſays: And indeed all efeem 
the Gods to be incorruptible. Chryſippus therefore is, ac- 
cording to Antipater, none of all; for he thinks none of 
the Gods, except Jupiter, to be incorruptible; but that 
they all were equally born, and ſhall die. Theſe things 
are in a manner every where ſaid by him. But 1 will 
ſet down his Words out of his third Book, Of the Gods, 
according to another Diſcourſe. For ſome of them are 
born and corruptible; but others not born, And to demon- 
ſtrate theſe things from the beginning, will be more fit for a 
Treatiſe of Nature. For the Sun, the Moon, and other 
Gods, who are of a like Nature, were begotten ; but Jupiter 
is eternal, And again going on; But the like will be ſaid 
concerning dying and being born, both concerning the other 
Gods, and jupiter. For they indeed are corruptible, but his 
Parts incorruptible. With theſe I compare a few of 
the things ſaid by Antipater. Whoſoever they are, that ſhall 
take away from the Gods Beneficence, they touch but in part 
the Prenotion cf . them, and according to the ſame Reaſon, 
they alſo, who think, they participate of Generation and Cor- 
ruption. If then he, who eſteems the Gods corruptible, is 
equally abſurd with him, who thinks them not to be pro- 
evident and gracious to Men, Chryſippus is no leſs in an 
Error than Epicurus. For one of them deprives the Gods 
of Beneficence, the other of Incorruptibilitx. 
And moreover; Chryfippus in his third Book Of the 
A Gods, [treating] of the other Gods being nouriſh'd, 
V7 fays thus; The other Gods indeed uſe Nouriſhment, being 
ds. equally ſuſtain d by it; but Jupiter and the World, after 
another manner than thoſe, who are conſum d, and were en- 
Fot gendred by Fire. Here indeed he declares, that all the 
uchi other Gods are nouriſh'd, except the World, and Ju- 
ima ter; but in his firſt Book Of Providence, he ſays, that 
pt Jupiter increaſes, till he has conſum'd all things into 
"UF bimfſelf. For fince Death is the Separation of the Soul from 


152 the Body, and the Soul of the World is not indeed ſeparated, 


ut increaſes continually, till it has conſum'd all Matter 
0d Mito it ſelf\, tis not to be ſaid, that the World dies. Who 
J therefore can appear to ſpeak things more contradictory 

to himſelf, than he, who ſays, that the ſame God Cis 
f | Ff 4 | nouriſhd, 
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nouriſhd, and not nouriſh'q? ] Nor is there any need 
of pathering this by Argument; for himſelf has plainly 
written in the ſame place; But the World alone is ſaid to 
be ſelf-ſufficient, becauſe is alows has init ſelf all things, it 
ſtands indeed of, and is nouriſh d, and augmented of it felf, 
the other Parts being mutually changed inio one another. He 
is then repugnant to himſelf, not only by declariag in 
one Place; that all the Gods are nouriſh'd, except the 
World, and Fupiter, and ſaying in another, that the 
World alſo is nouriſh'd ; but much more, when he at- 
firms, that the World increaſes by nouriſhing it. ſelf: 
No the contrary had been [much more) probable, [ro 
wit] that the World alone does not increaſe, having its} 


on Deſtruction for its Food; but that Addition and] 


Increaſe are Incident to the other Gods, who are nou- 
riſh'd from without, and the World is rather con- 


ſum'd into them, if ſoit is, that the World feeds on ith 


ſelf, and they always receive ſomeching, and Are nou- 
riſh'd from that. 


SG. ccondly, The Conception of che Gods con tains in it 
Felicity, Bleſſed neſs, and Selt- Perfection. Wherefore 
allo Egripides | iS commended for ſayin 85 5 | 


For God, if truly Goa, does nothing n 
of theſe 5 and = their Speccies are but Cant, | 


But Chryſippur, in the places, | have alledg d, fays | 
that the World only is ſelt-ſufſicient, becauſe this alone 
has in itſelf all things it needs. What then follows from 


chis, that the World alone is ſelf-ſufficient? That nei- 


ther the Sun, Moon, nor any other of the Gods, ig 
lelf-ſufficient, and not being felt-fufficieur, they are nag 


happy, or bleſſed. 


te {ayz, That the lafant i in the Womb! is nouriſh? 
þy Natme, like a Plant; but when it is brought forthꝗ 


Peng cool a and harducd by the Air, it changes its Spi 


alt, and becomes an Animal; whence the Soul 1s nat 
auficly noma Pſycie, becauſe of this Refrigeration. BuY 


again, be elleems the Soul the more ſubci} and fine Sp 
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d can a ſubtil thing be made of a groſs one, and be rari- 
ly Wl fy'd by Refrigeration and Condenſation ? And what is 
o more, how does he, declaring an Animal to be made 
it W by Refrigeration, think the Sun to be animated, which 
„is of Fire, and made of an Exhalation, chang'd into 
ic W fire? For he ſays in his third Book Of Nature; Nom the 
in Change of Fire is ſuch; it is turd by the Air into Water 
he Wl and the Earth ſubſiſting of this, the Air exhales; the Air 
ne being ſubtiliz'd, the Ether [or Fire] is produc'd round about 
i-W and the Stars are with the Sun kindled frem the Sea. 
If: Now what is more contrary to Kindling than Refrige- 
toll ration, or to RarefaRtion than Condenſation ? [of 
its which] the one makes Water and Earth of Fire and 
nd Air, and the other changes that, which is moiſt and 
2u-MF earthy, into Fire and Air. but yet in one place he 
n-W makes Kindling, in another Cooling to be the Begin- 
nit ning of Animation, And he moreover ſays, that, when 
u- MF the Inflamation is throughout, it lives and is an Ani- 
mal; bur being again extinct and thickned, it is turn'd 
it into Water, and Earth, and Corporeity. Now in his 
or firſt Book Of Providence, he ſays; For the World indeed, 
being whelly ſet on fire, is preſcntly alſo the Soul and Guide of 
it ſelf, but when being chang d into Moiſture, and the Soul 
remaining within it, it in ſome ſert paſſes with that into a Bo- 
dy and Soul, ſo as to conſiſt of them, it is then after another 
manrer:Here forſooth he plainly ſays, that the inanimate 
parts of the World are by Inflammation turn'd into an 
animated thing; and that again by Extinction the Soul 
is relax d and moiſtned, being chang d into Corporeity. 


nei- He feems therefore very abſurd, one while by Refrige- 
„ 19 ration making Animals of ſenſeleſs things; and again, 


— 


by the ſame changing the greateſt part of the Worlds 
Soul into ſenſeleſs and inanimate things. 5 


hqi Bur beſides this, his Diſcourſe concerning the Gene- 
tha ration of the Soul, has a Demonſtration contrary to his 
Spi own Opinion; for he ſays, that the Soul is generated, 
noo when the Infant is already brought forth, the Spirit be- 
Buch ing chang'd by Refrigeration, as by hardning. Now for 
YI che Souls being engendred, and that after the Birth, he 
noo chichy nies this Demoaſtracion, that the Children are 
Cal | g | | s 
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for the moſt part in manners and Inclinations like to their 


Parents. Now the Repugnancy of theſe things is evi- 


dent. For 'tis not poſſible, that the Soul, which is [not] 
generated ['til)] after the Birth; ſhould have its lnclina- 


tion before the Birth; or it will fall out, that the Soul 


is like, before it is generated; that is, it will be in 


Likeneſs, and yet not be, becauſe it is not yet degenera- 


ted. But if any one ſays, that the Likeneſs being bred 
in the Tempers of the Bodies, the Souls are chang'd, 
when they are generated, he deſtroys the Argument of 


the Souls being generated. For thus it may come to paſs, 
that the Soul, though not generated, may at its En- 
trance [into the Body] be changed by the Mixture of 


Likeneſs. 


He ſays ſometimes, that the Air is Light, and mounts 
upwards, and ſometimes, that tis neither heavy nor light. 


For in his ſecond Book Of Motion, he ſays, that the 
Fire, being without Gravity, aſcends upwards, and 
the Air like to that; the Water approaching more to the 
Earth, and the Air to the Fire. But in his PH ical 
Arts, he inclines to the other Opinion, that the Air of 
it ſelf has neither Gravity nor Levity. He ſays, that 
the Air is by Nature Dark, and uſes this as an Argument 
of its being alſo the firlt Cold; for that its Darknels is 
oppoſite to the Brightneſs, and its Coldneſs to the Heat 
of Fire. Moving this in his Book Of Natural Queſtions, 


he again in his Treatiſe Of Zabits, ſays, that Habits are 


nothing elſe but Airs. For Bodies are contain'd by 
theſe, and the Cauſe that every one of the Bodies con- 
tain*d in [any] Habit, is ſach [as it is, ] is the contaln- | 

ing Air, which they call in Iron Hardneſs, in Stone 
Solidneſs, in Silver Whiteceſs; theſe L Words] having 
Cin them] much Abſurdity and Contradiction? For if 
the Air remains ſuch, as it is of its own Nature, how 
comes Black in that, which is not White, to be made 
W hiteneſs, and Soft in that, which is not Hard, to be 


made Hardneſs; and rare in that, which is not thick, 
to be made thickneſs? But if being mixt with theſe it 


is alter d and made like to chem, how 1s it an Habit or 
Cauſe of theſe things, by which it is ſubdu d? For ſuch] 


a Change: 
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a Change, by which it loſes its own Qualities, is [the 
Property] of a Patient, not of an Agent, and not of a 
thing containing, but languiſhing. Yet they every 
where affirm, that Matter, being of its own Nature 
idle and motionleſs, is ſubjected to Qualities, and that the 
Qualities are Spirits; which, being alſo atreal Tenſions, 
give a Form and Figure to every Part of Matter, to 
which they adhere. Theſe things they cannot Cratio- 


_ nally] ſay, ſuppoſing the Air to be ſuch, as they affirm 


it. For it is an Habit and Tenſion, it will aſſimilate 


every Body to it ſelf, fo that it ſhall be black and ſoft. 
But if by the Mixture with theſe things, it receives 


Forms contrary to thoſe it has, it will be in ſome ſort 


the Matter, and not the Cauſe or Power of 


Matter. e . Ys 
It is often ſaid by Chryſippus, that there is without the 
World an infinite Vacuum, and that this Infinity has 
neither Beginning, Middle nor End. And by this the 


Stoics chiefly refute. that ſpontaneous Motion of the A- 
toms downward, which is taught by Epicurus, there not 
being in Infinity any Difference, according to which, 


one thing is thought to be above, another below. But 
in bis fourth Book Of things poſſible, having ſuppos'd a 


certain middle Place, and middle Region, he ſays, that 


the World is ſituated there. The Words are theſe : 
Wherefore tis to be ſaid of the World, that it is incorrup- 
tible; which though it ſeems to want Proof, yet nevertheleſs 


it rather appearsto me to be ſo. However the Comprehenſion 
of Place co-operates very much towards its Incorruptibility,be- 
cauſe it is | ſeated] in the midft;, ſince if it were thought to 


be any where elſe, Corruption would abſolutely take hold of it. 


And again a little after; For ſo alſo in a manner bas Eſ- 
ſence hapned trernally ro have poſſeſs'd the middle Place, being 


iinmediatly | from the Beginning] ſuch [as it is] fo that both 


by another manner, and through this Chance, it admits not 
any Corruption, Land] is therefore eternal. Theſe Words 


have one appirear and viſible Contradiction, [to wit] 
his admitting a certain middle Place and middle Region 
in Infinity; [They have allo] a ſecond, more obſcure 
indeed, but [witha]] more abſurd than this. For thipk- 


ing 


443 


on, and not to its Diſſolution and Breaking, he ſays 
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ing that the World would not have remain'd incor rup- 
tible, if its Situation had hapn'd to have been in any 
other part of the Yacuum, he manifeſtly appears to have 
fear'd, leſt the Parts of Eſſence moving towards the 
Middle, there ſhould be a Diſſolution and Corruption 
of the World. Now this he who would not have fear'd, 
had he not thought, that Bodies do by Nature tend 
from every Place towards the Middle, not of Eſſence, 
but of the Region containing Eſſence ; of which alſo 
he has frequently ſpoken, as of a thing impoſſible, and 
chat is contrary to Nature; for that there is not in the 
Vacuum any difference, by which Bodies are drawn ra- 
ther this way than that way; but that the Conſtruction 
of the World is the Cauſe of Motion, [Bodies] inclining 

and being carry'd from every ſide to the Center and 

Middle of it. ?Tis ſufficient to this Purpoſe, to ſer 
don the Text out of his ſecond Book Of Motion; For 
having diſcours'd, that the World indeed is a perfect 

Body, but that the Parts of the World are not perfect, 
| becauſe they have in ſome ſort reſpect to the whole, 
and are not of themſelves; and going forward con- 
_ cerning its Motion, as having been fram'd by Nature to 
be movd by all its Parts to its Compaction and Cohæſi- 
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thus; But the Univerſe thus tendiig and being mov d to the 
- ſame Point, and the Parts having the ſame Motion from the 
Nature of the Body, tis provable, that all Bodies have this 
fir Motion according to Nature, towards it ſclf, and the 
World, the World being thus mov'd towards it ſelf, and the 
Parts, as being Parts. What then aild you, good Sir, 
(might ſome one ſay to him) that you have ſo far for- 
_ gotten thoſe Words, as to affirm, that the World, it 
it had nor caſually poſſeſt the middle Place, would have 
been diſſoluble and corruptible. For if it is by Nature 

ſo fram'd, as always to incline towards the Middle, and 
its Parts from every fide tend to the ſame, into what 
Place ſoever of the Vacuum it ſhould have been tranſ- 
pos d, thus containing, and [as it were] embracing it 
Felf, it would have remaia'd incorruptible, and without 
danger of breakiag. For things that are broken and 
"7 | diſlipated, 
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diſſipated, ſuffer this by the Separation and Diſſolution 
of their Parts, every one [of them? haſting to its own 
Place from that, which it had contrary /to Nature. But 
you, being of Opinion, that, if the World ſhould have 
been ſeated in any other Place of the Vacuum, at would 
have been wholly liable ro Corruption, and affirming 


the ſame, and therefore [aſſerting] a Middle in that, 


which naturally can have no Middle, to wit, in that 
which is iafinite, have indeed diſmiſs'd theſe Tenſions, 
Coherences and Inclinations, as having nothing available 


to its Preſervation; and attributed all the Cauſe of its 


Permanency to the Poſſeſſion of Place, and, as if you 


were ambitious to confute your ſelf, to the things, you 


have ſaid before, you joyn this alſo. In what ſoever man- 


ner every one of the Parts moves, being coherent to the reit, 


tis agreeable to Reaſon, that in the ſame alſo it ſhould move 


by it ſelf ; yea, though we ſhould, for Argument ſake, ima- 
gine and ſuppoſe it to be in ſome Vacuity of this World; for, 
as being kept in on every ſide, it mov d towards the Middle; 


fo it would continue in the ſame Motion, though by way of 
Diſputation [we ſhould admit that] there were on a ſudden 
a Vacuum round about it. No Part then whatſoever, 
tho encompaſsd by a Vacuum, loſes its Inclination, mo- 
ving it towards the middle of the World; but the World 
it ſelf, if chance had not prepar'd it a Place in the 


Middle, would have loft its containing Vigor, the Parts 


of its Eſſence being carry'd ſome one way, ſome ano- 


ther. And theſe things indeed contain great Contra- 


ditions to Natural Reaſon; but this is alſo repugnant to 


the Doctrine concerning God and Providence, that aſ- 
ſigning to them the leaſt Cauſes, he takes from them 
the moſt principal and greateſt. For what is more 
principal than the Permanency of the World, or that 
its Eſſence, united in its Parts, is contain'd in it ſelf? 


But this, as Chryſipp ſays, fell out caſually. For if the 


Poſſeſſion of Place is the Cauſe of Incorruptibility and 
this was the Production of Chance, 'tis manifeſt, that 
the Preſervation of the Univerſe is a Work of Chance, 
and not of Fate and ProvidencgGmmmme. 
Now as for his Doctrine of Poſſibles, how can it but 

8 be 
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be repugnant to his Doctrin of Fate? For if that is 
not poſſible, which either is true, or ſhall be true, as 
Diodorus has it; but every thing which is capable of be- 
ing, though it never ſhall be, is poſſible; there will be 
many of choſe things poſlible, which will never be, ac- 
cording to invincible, inviolable and all conquering 


Fate. [And] either Fate will loſe its Power, or if 


that, as Chry/ipps thinks, has Exiſtence, that which is 
ſuſceptible of Being, will often fall out to be impoſſible. 
And every thing indeed,which is true, will be neceſſary, 
being comprehended by the Principal of all Neceſlities ; 
and every thing that is falſe, will be impoſſible, having 
the greatelt Cauſe to oppoſe its ever being true. For 
how is it poſlible, that he ſhould be ſuſceptible of dying 
on the Land, who is deſtinated to dye at Sea? And how 
is it poſſible for him, who is at Megara, to come to 


Athens, being prohibited by Fate? 


But moreover, the things that are holly aſſerted by 
him concerning Fantaſies [or Imaginations; ] are very 
oppoſite to Fate. For deſiring to ſhew, that Fantaſie 

is not of it ſelf a perfect cauſe of Conſent, he ſaid, that 


the Sages [or wiſe Men] will prejudice us by impriating 


falſe Imaginations [in our Minds, ] if Fantaſies do of 


themſelves abſolutely cauſe Conſents ; for wiſe Men of- 


ten make uſe of Falſity agaialt the Wicked, repreſent- 
ing a probable Imagination, yet not the Cauſe of Con- 
ſents for then it would be alſo a Cauſe of falſe Appre- 

henſiou and Error. Any one therefore, transferring 
theſe things from the wiſe Man to Fate, may ſay, that 
Conſents are not caus'd by Fate; for [if they were] falſe 
Conſents and Opinions, and Deceptions would alſo be 
{by Fate, ] and Men would be endamag'd by Fate. 


Thus the Reaſon, which exempts the wife Man from | 


doing hurt, at the ſame time alſo demonſtrates, that 
Fate is not the Cauſe of all things, For if Mea neither 


opine, nor are prejudic'd by Fare, tis manifeſt [alſo,] 
that they neither act rightly, nor are wiſe, nor remain 


firm in their Sentiments, nor have Utility by Fate; but 


tnat there is aa End of Fate's being the Cauſe of all things. 
Now It auy one ſhall ay, that CH yſippus makes oo 
1 | date 
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Fate the abſolute Cauſe of all things, but only a Pro- 

S catarctical Lor Antecedent] one, he will again ſhew, 

that he is contradictory to himſelf, ſince he exceſſively 

praiſes Homer for ſaying of Jupiter: ip 

I k | 

- Receive, whatever Good or Evil He 

, Shall ſend to each of you 

S As alſo Euripides [for theſe Words: J 

, O Jove, how c an If, ay, that wretched we 

5 Poor Mortals underſtand ought ? For on thee 

We all depend, and nothing can tranſatt, 

r But as thy ſacred Wiſdom ſhall enact. 

And himſelf writes many things agreeable to theſe. In 

o fine, he ſays, that nothing, be it never ſo little, either 
reſts, or is mov'd, otherwiſe than according to the Rea- 

J Hon of Jupiter, which is the ſame thing with Fate. 

Moreover, the Catartic [| Antecedent, or PrincipiatingJ 

e 


Cauſe is weaker than the abſolute one, and attains not 
T to its effect, ] being ſubdu'd by others, that riſe up 
S Magainſt it. But he himſelf, declaring Fate to be an in- 
t Frincible, unimpeachable, and iuflexible 
Cauſe, calls it * Atropos, Þ Adraſteia, * 23 By un 
Neceſſity, and Pepromene, as putting E on 7% Vn⸗ 
Limit Lor End J to all things. Whe- gveidable. 
ther then ſhall we ſay, that neither 
8 Conſents nor Vertues, nor Vices, nor doing well, nor 


0 doing ill, are in us, Lor in our Powers? J Or ſhall we 
© Fiffirm, that Fate is deficient, that terminating Deſtiny 
3 is unable to determine, and that the Motions and Ha- 


bits of Jupiter Land his Reaſon] are unaccompliſhd? 
For the one of theſe [two Conſequences ] will follow 
from. Fates being an abſolute, the other from its being 
Wonly a ProcatarQic Cauſe. For if it is an abſolute. 
Cauſe, it takes away our Free Will, and what is in us; 
ind if it is Conly Procatarctic, ] it loſes its being un- 
Impeachable and effectnal. For not once, or ten times, 
but every where, eſpecially in his PLyſic:, he has writ- 
5 e 
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ten, that there are many Obſtacles and Im pediments to 
particular Natures and Motions, but none to that of the 
Univerfe. And how can the Motion of the Univerſe, 
extending Cas it does ] to particular ones, be undiſturb'd, 
and unimpeach d, if theſe are ſtopt and hindred ? For 
neither can the Nature of Man be free from Empedi- 
ment, if that of the Foot or Hand is not ſo ; nor can the 
Motion of a Ship bur be hindred, if there are any Obſta- 
cles about the Sails, or the Operation of the Oars. Be. 
ſides Call] this, if the Fantaſies are not according to Fate, 
{ etther are they Cauſes] of Conſents; but if when it 
imprints Fantaſies, leading to Conſent, the Conſents 
are ſaid to be according to Fate, how is it not contrary 
to it ſelf, imprinting in the greateſt Matters different 
Imaginations, and ſuch, as they draw the Underſtand- 
ing contrary ways? Sinee, they ſay, that thoſe, who 
adhere to one of them, and with-hold not their Conſent, 
do amiſs; for if they yield to obſcure things, they 
ſtumble; if to falſe, they are deceiv'd ; if to ſuch as 
are not commonly comprehended, t hey opine. And yet 
oue of theſe three is of neceſſity, either that every Fan- 
taſie is not the Work of Fate, or that every Receipt and 
Conſent of Fantaſie is faultleſs, or that Fate it ſelf is 
not irreprehenſible. For l do not know. how it can be 
| blamelets, propoſing to us ſuch Fantaſies, that not the 
reſiſting, or going againſt chem, but the following and 
yielding to them, is blameable. Moreover, both Chry- 
ſiopus and Aatipater, in their Diſputes againſt the Aca- 
demics, take not a little pains to prove, that we neither 
act, nor are incited without Conſent, ſaying, that, they . 
[build on] Fictions, and falſe Suppoſitions, who think, 
that, a proper Fantaſie being preſented, we are preſent- 
ly incited, without having either yielded, or conſented: 
Again Chryſippus ſays, that God imprints in us falſe Ima- 
ginations, as does alſo the Wiſe Man; not that they 
would have us conſent, or yield to them, but only that: 
we ſhould act, and be incited to that, which appears M'z 
but that we, being evil, do through Infirmity conſent te 
ſuch Fantaſies. Now the Perplexity and Diſcrepanc 
of cheſe Diſcourſes from themſelves is not very difficult 
10 
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o Ko be diſcern'd. For he that would not have Men con- 
e ent, but only act, whether ir be God, or a Wiſe Man, 
, Knows, that the Fantaſies are ſufficient for acting, and 
d, hat Conſents are ſuperfluous. So that if knowing, that 
jr Ihe Imagination gives us not an Inſtin& to work without 
j- Lonſent, he miniſters to us falſe and probable Fantaſies, 
e is the voluntary Cauſe of our falling and erring, by 
ſſenting to incomprehenſible things. A684 5h3; 
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Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Kippax, MM. A. 8 


nt | Hapned not long ſince; dear Sarapion, on certain, 
d- not unelegant Verſes, which Dicearchus ſuppoſes 
ho | 


[the Poet] Euripides to have [heretofore] ſpoken to 
[King] Arche laus i „ 
Fm poor, you rich, I'll therefore nothing give 1 
Leit me, or Fool, or Beggar, you believe. 


For he, who out of his little Eſtate makes ſmall Preſents 
to thoſe, that have great Poſſeſſions, does them no 
Pleaſure, [nay, which is yet worſe} being not believ'd 
to give [even that little gratis, or] for nothing, he in- 
curs the Suſpition of being of a ſordid and ungenerous 
Diſpoſition. But ſince pecuniary Preſents are both in 
Bounty and Beauty far inferiour to ſuch, as proceed 
from Learning and Wiſdom, 'tis honourable both to 
make ſuch Preſents, and at our giving them, to deſire; 
ſuitable Returns from the Receivers. I therefore ſend- 
ing to you, and for your Sake, to our Friends in thoſe | 
red Me arts, as a Firſt-fruit Offering, ſome Diſcourſes con- 

Fceraing the Fythian Affairs, confeſs, that I do in requi- 
hey tal] expect others, both more, and better from you, as 
chatlbeing Lperſons] converſant in a great City, and enjoy- 
ing more leiſure amongſt many Books and Conferences 
tafof all ſorts. For indeed our good Apollo ſeems to cure 
aucyend ſolve fuck Difficulties, as occur in Lthe ordinary Ma- 
JJ 
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nagement of our] Life, by giving his Oracles to thoſe 
that reſort to him; but as for thoſe, which concern 
Learning, he leaves and propoſes them to that Faculty 
of the Soul, which is naturally addicted to the Study of 
Philoſophy, imprinting in it a Deſire leading to Truth; 
as is manifeſt both in many other Matters, and in the 
Conſecration of [this Inſcription} ET. For 'tis not pro- 
bable, that ?twas either by chance, or by a Lottery (as 
it were) of Letters, that this [Word] alone was by the 
God, plac'd in their principal Seat, and receivd the 
Dignity of a ſacred Donary and Spectacle; but [tis 
highly credible] that thoſe, who at the beginning Phi- 
loſophiz d concerning this God, gave it that Sation,ei- 
ther as ſeeing it in ſome peculiar and extraordinary 
Power, or uſing it as a Symbol, to Lſignifie] fome o- 
ther thing, worthy of Cour] Attention. =_ 
Having therefore often formerly declin'd and avoid-F 
ed this Diſcourſe, when propos'd in the School, I was 
lately ſurpriz'd by my own Children, as 1 was debating 
with certain Strangers, who being on their Departure 

out of Delphi, I could not in Civility hold them in ſuſ- 
Pence, nor yet refuſe diſcourſing with them, ſince they 
were exceeding earneſt to hear ſomething. Being there-M 8 
fore ſat down by the Temple, I began my ſelf to ſearch 
into ſome things, and to ask them concerning others, 
[being] by the Place, and the very Talk, [we had, put) x 
in mind of thoſe things]we had heretofore at ſuch time, < 
as Nero paſs*d through theſe Parts, heard Ammonius and « 
ſome others Diſcourſe, the ſame Difficulty having been 
[then] likewiſe in this very place propounded. Becauſe « 
therefore this God is no leſs a Philoſopher than a Pro- 
C 
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phet, Ammonius ſeem'd to all [of us, ] rightly to have 

_ apply'd every one of his Names to this purpoſe, and to 

have taught [us,) that he is Pychizs,[or a Queſtioniſt, 1. 
to thoſe, who begin to learn and enquire; Delius and 
Phanaus Lor a Manifeſter and Approver, to thoſe to 
whom ſomewhat of the Truth is already manifeſt and « 
fhines forth; Iſmenius Lor Knowing, ] to thoſe that 
have acquir d knowledge and a Readineſs of Speech; 
and Horius Lor a Finiſher] when they practice, and en- 
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joy [their Science] making uſe [of it] to diſcourſe and 
philoſophi ze with one another. Now forasmuch as to 
© philoſophize, implies to enquire, to wonder, and to 
doubt; tis probable, that many of the things, that 
concern God, are not unfitly conceal'd under Xnigma's; 
bor myſtical Speeches and Ceremonies] and therefore] 
require [one ſhould ask] the Reaſon why, and [ſeek] 
to be inſtructed in the Cauſe; as, why of all Wood, 
Fir only is burnt in the eternal Fire: Why the Lawrel 
only is us'd in Fumigations : Why there are erected but 
two [Statues of the] Parce, [or fatal Siſters,] they be- 
ing every where [elſe] thought to be three: Why no 
Woman 1s permitted to have Accefs to the Curtain: 
What is the Reaſon of the Tripus [or three-footed 
Chair, ] and other ſuch like things, which being pro- 
! pos'd to thoſe, who are not altogether irrational and 
! Soul-lefs, allure and incite [ſuch Perſons] to conſider, 
© hear and diſcourſe ſomething about them. And do 
but behold, how many Queſtions theſe Inſcriptions, 
Know thy ſelf, and nothing too much, have ſet a foot a- 
mongſt the Philoſophers, and what a Multitude of Diſ- 
courſes has ſprung up from each of them, as from a 
Seed ; than neither of which, 1 think the Matter now 
in queſtion to be leſs fruitful. 5 
Ammonims having ſpoken thus, Lamprias the Delphian 
ſaid, The Reaſon indeed, which we have heard of 
this, is plain and very ſhort ; for, they ſay, that thoſe 
ne © wiſe Men, who were by ſome call'd Sophiſters, were 
© but five; Chilon, Thales, Solon, Bias and Pittacus, 
* But after that Cleobulus, the Tyrant of the Lindi- 
ans, and Periander the Corinthian, though wholly 
A © deſtitute of Vertne and Wiſdom, had by their! 
© Power, Friends, and Courteſie, forc'd a Reputation, 
1 © ſer forth and diſpers d all over Greece, certain Senten- 
FI © ces and Sayings, not unlike to thoſe, which had been 
H © ſpoken by theſe [others,] the [five former Sages, or 
M © wiſe] Men, being diſcontented at it, would not how- 
ever reprove their Arrogancy, nor openly conteſt, 
and enter into Quarrels for Glory, with Men of ſo 
great Power; but aſſembling here together, and con- 
— 68 2 * fultis 
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* ſulting with one another, they conſecrated the Let- 
ter E, which is in the Order of the Alphabet ] the 
the fifth, and ſignifies five in Number, proteſting of 
themſelves before the God, that they were but five, 
and rejecting and abdicating the ſixth and ſeventh, as 


not ſpoken beſide the Cuſhion, any one might under- 
© ſtand, who ſhonld have heard thoſe, [who have care] 
of the Temple, naming the golden E- [the EJ of 
Livia the Wife of Auguſtus Ceſar, and the brazen 
< one. ['the Er] of the Athenians; but the firſt and an- 
© cienteſt of all, which is the wooden one, they call 
the EC] of the Sages, as not being of any one, but 
© the common Dedication of them al. 
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At this Ammonius gently ſmil'd, ſuppoſing Lam- © 
prias to have deliver d an Opinion of his own, but to 
have feign'd, that he had heard the ſtory from 
others, leſt he _ be oblig'd to give an Account 

choſe, that were preſent, ſaid, that 


of it. But another o 
this had ſome Affinity with what a certain Chaldean 
ſtranger had lately babbld, [to wit, ] that there are 
[inthe Alphabet] ſeven Letters, rendring a [ perfe&] 
ſound of themſelves,and ih the Heavens ſeven Stars, 
mov d by their own proper Motion, not bound [or link d 
to that of the others; ] That E is from the begining the 
ſecond in order of the Vowels, and the Sun of the Plan- 
ets [the ſecond, or next, ] to the Moon, and that the 
Greeks do all unanimouſly repute Apollo to be ſame with 
the Sun. But theſe things, ſaid he, wholly ſavour of 

© his [ Aſtrological] counting Table Lor Scheme, I and 


© his Mountebank-like Harangue.But Lampri as, it ſeems, 


cis not ſenſihle of his having ſtirr'd up all thoſe of the 
ITemple agaiaſt his Diſcourſe ; for there is not a Man 


© of the Delphians, who knows any thing of what he 
has ſaid; but they all have alledg'd the common and 
© current Opinion, holding, that neither the Sight, nor 
the Sound of his Writing, but the Word alone, [as it 
is written; contains ſome Symbol or {ſecret Significa-F 
tion. ] For [the Syllable Ei, with which our Engliſh 
IF is correſpondent]] is, 4s the Delphians conceive it, 
5 . and 


not belonging to them. Now that theſe things are 
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and as Nicander the Prieſt, who was then preſent, alſo 
aid, a Conveyance and Form of Prayer to the God, | 
and has the [firſt or leading Place in the Queſtions | 1 
* of thoſe who at every turn uſe it, and ask, F they i | 


'Y 

5 ME * ſhall overcome; I they ſhall Marry; F tis conveni- 
“ent to go to Sea; If to till the Ground: If to travel. 
l And the wiſe God, bidding adieu to the Logicians, 
of * who think, nothing at all can be made of this Parti- 
n cle B» Lor i and any Propoſition [joyn'd] with it, 
9 F underſtands and admits all Interrogations annext to it, 
nas real things. Now, becauſe tis proper for us to 
it * conſult [him, as] a Prophet, and common to pray to 
him, as] a God, they ſuppoſe, that this Word has 
1- © : no leſs a Precatory, than an Interrogatory Power, 


to For every one, who prays, [or wiſhes,) ſays, b 
m © "Er Seeler; F it might come to paſs; [or If it might 


"+ ©) © pleaſe God.] And Archilochus [has alſo this Ex- 
ar d preſſion 54 | Ep ot, | 
an : 


* If 1 waght be ſo happy, as to touch 

+1 +4 Neobules Hand 

And they ſay that the ſecond Syllablein this Word 
he © ES is redundant, [ſignifying nothing, ] like Ov in} 
1 1 this of Sophron: 8 


3 
. 


A 


IX © Aud Thxvavy My Stvourva * ——» 
of * Deſiring alſo, Children; {| 
nd | F 5 8 | 
i And [in] this of Homer | 
the a 7 3 1 
lan Ns Ny x) 990 yd Avampuaes ? —— . 
he As I will alſo foil my Strength; vil 
and 5 1 Et . | 

In both which e ſignifies nothing.] But in the Lak 
wa * TW ? . . 
it Word Ef, there is ſufficiently declar'd an optative wil 


 MNicander having deliver'd theſe Words, I our Friend 
Theo, whom you know, ask'd Ammonius, it he might 
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injur'd. And Ammonius bidding him ſpeak, and defend 
it, Las well as he could, ] he faid ; Now that this 
© Godi is a moſt expert Logician, many of his Oracles 
' ſhew for tis to wit, the Part of the ſame [ Artiſt} 
to diſolve and fr ame Ambiguities. Moreover, as 
Plato ſaid, when an Oracle was given [to the Greeks, ] 
© that they ſhould double the Altar in Delos, which 1s 


Bo a Work of the utmoſt Perfection in Geometry, that 


© the God did not order [or intend] the doing of that 


i very thing, but commanded the Greets to apply 

themſelves to Geometry; ſo the ſame God, by gi- 
ving ambiguous Oracles, hogors and recommends Lo- 
2 Hic, as neceſſary to thoſe, who deſire to underſtand 


him aright. Now this Conjunction L'E, or J 


© bo fir for the Connexion of a Speech, has a very great 
« Efficacy i in Logic, as forming the moſt rational Pro- 


© poſition, for how can it be otherwiſe, ſince the very | 


© Brutes have indeed the Knowledge of the Subſtance 


” Conti deration and Judgment of Conſequence. For 
that there is both Day and Light, Wolves and Dogs, 
and Birds are ſenſible. But that if it is Day, there 
, mull be Light, noother Animal underſtands, but 
5 Man, who only has the Conception of Antecedent 
and Conſequence, of the Coherence and Counexion 
of theſe things with one another, and of their Habi- 
tude and Dilfercace, from which things Demonſtra- 
tions take their principal Beginning. Now ſince 


d 


KK Bo 


* Philoſophy is converſant about Truth, ſince the Light 
* of Truthis Demonſtration, and the Beginning of De- | 
1 mouſtration this [ Coherence and] Connexion [of 


© Propoſitions J] the Faculty, which contains and effects 
this, was by wiſe Men with good reaſon conſecrated 


* tothe God,who moit of all loves Truth. Now the God 


” indeed is a Prophet, and the Art of Propheſying 1s 


1 2 Divigation] concerning the future, from things 
| thaj ars prelent and paſt. For neither is the Original of 
An thing without a Cauſe, nor the Fore-knowledg of Þ 
* any thing without Realon. But lince all things, that 
* axe done, follow and are conuext LO thoſe, that 1 

cen 


of things; but to Man only has Nature given the | 
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* been done, and thoſe that ſhall be done, to thoſe 
© that are done, according to the Progreſs, proceeding 
from the Beginning to the End; he who knows how 
© to look into the Cauſes of this together, and natural 
ly connect them one with another, knows alſo, and 


© What things now are, ſhall be, or ere have been. © 


And Homer indeed [excellently] well places firſt 
© things, that are preſent, and aftewards what is future 
© and paſt. For the Argument is according to the Ver- 
tue of the Connexion taken from the preſent ; Thus, 
© If this is, That preceded ;, and again, If this is, That 
© ſhaltbe. For the Knowledge of the Conſequence is, 
© as has been ſaid, an artificial and rational thigg ; but 
© Senſe gives the Anticipation to Reaſon 3 -whence 
(though [it may ſeem] undecent to ſay it) I will 
© not be afraid to aver this [| Aſſertion] that the Tripus 
© [or Oracle) of Truth is Reaſon, which joyning the 
* Conſequence of the Subſequent to the Antecedent, 
and then aſſuming the preſent, infers the Concluſton 
* of the Demonſtration. If then the Pythian [ Apollo] 
© delights in Muſic, and [is pleas di] with the Singing 
* of Swans, and the Harmony of the Lute [or Harp,] 
© what wonder is it, that for the Sake of Logic, he 
* embraces and loves this argumentative Particle, which 
© he ſees the Philoſophers ſo much and ſo frequently to 
* uſe ? Hercules indeed, not having yet unbound Prome- 
© theus, nor convers'd with the Sophiſters, that were 

© with Chiron and Atlas, but being {fill a young Man, 

© and a plain Baotian, at firſt aboliſh'd Logic, and de- 
© rided this Word EI, but afterwards he ſeem d by 

© force to have ſeiz'd on the Tripus, and contended 

* with [our] God [himſelf] for [the præeminence 
in this Art, for being grown up in Age, he appear'd 
© to be the molt expert both in Divinatioa and Lo- 

ie. 5 N 


I Theor having ended Chis Speech, [ think, twas Eu- 
Fropbus the Athenian, who ſaid to us; Do you not ſee 
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- how valiantly Theor vindicates Logic, having in a 
© manner got on the Lyons Skin, and not ſuffering 
even us, who comprehenſively place all the Affairs, 
Nature and Principles of things, both Divine and 
Human, in Number, and make it moſt eſpecially the 
Author and Lord of honeſt and eſtimable things, to 
_ © beat quiet, but willingly to offer the Eirſt Fruits of 
L our? dear Mathematics to che God, ſince we think 
that this [Letter] E does of it ſelf neither in Power, 
* Figure, or Expreſſion, differ from, Lor exceed] the 
other Letters; but that it has been preferr'd as (be- 


_ © ing] the Sign of that great Number, having an Influ- 


erce over all things call'd [the Quinary, or] Pemptas, 


© from which the Sages have expreſs'd the Art of, 


4 * Numbring by the Verb Ter [fignifying to ac. 
count by Fives. ] 


Now Erſtrophus ſpake theſe things to us, not in 4 ; 


but becauſe I did at that time ſtudionſly apply my ſelf 
to the Mathematics, and perhaps alſo in every thing, 
to honour that Saying, Nothing too much, as having been 
(converſant) in the Academy. lanſiver'd therefore, that 
5 Eult rophus has excellently ſolv'd the Difficulty by Num- 
ber. © For, ſaid I, ſince all number being diſtributed 
iato Even and Odd, Unity is in efficacy common 
to them both, for that being added to an even Num- 
eber, it makes it odd, and to an odd, it makes it even. 
 * Twoconftituting the Beginning of the Even, and Three 
of the Odd; [The Number of] Five, compos'd of theſe 
© two, Is deſerv dly honour'd, as being the firſt [ Com- 

© pound] made of the firſt 1 mple] Numbers, and is 
* calPd the Marriage for the Reſemblance of the Odd 
© with the Female, nd the Even with the Male; for 
in the Diviſions of the Numbers into equal Parts 

* the Even, being wholly ſeparated, leaves a certain ca 

* pacious Beginning and Space in it ſelf, but in the Odd 

* ſuffering the ſame thing, there always remains 
Middle, of generative Diſtribution, by which it i 
more ſruitful than che other, and being mixt, is alway 
* Maſter, never maſter d. For by che Mixture off 
* both LEven and Odd. LOget her, there is Rewer Fed 7 
| ue; 
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* ducd an Even LNumber, ] but always an Odd. But 
„ which is more, either of them added to, and com- 


© pounded with it ſelf, ſhews the difference; for no 
© Even, joynd with another Even, ever produc'd an 
Odd, or went forth of its proper LNature, ] being 


through [its] Weakneſs unable to generate another, 


© and imperfect. But Odd Numbers, mixt with Odd, 


do through their being every way fruitful, produce 
© many Even ones. Time does not how permit us to 
ſet down the other Powers and Differences of Num- 


© hers. Therefore have the Pythagoreans, through a 
[certain] Reſemblance, ſaid, that Five is the Marriage 
firſt Male and [firſt] Female. This alſo is it, for 
which it is call d alſo Nature, by the, Multiplication of 

it ſelf determining again into it ſelf. For as Nature, 
taking a Grain of Wheat for Seed, and diffuſing it, pro- 
duces many Forms and Species between, by which ſhe 
brings her Work to an End, but at laſt ſhe ſhews again 

a Grain of Wheat, reſtoring the Beginning in the End 
of all; ſo the reſt of the Numbers, when they multi- 
ply themſelves, terminating by the Increaſe in others, 

only thoſe of Five and Six, multiply'd by themſelves, 


8 


bring back and reſerve themſelves. For ſix times ſix 
* makes thirty ſix, and five times five makes twenty five. 


© And again, Six does this once, and only after one 
manner, becoming of it ſelf that fourſquare Number; 
© but this indeed befals Five, both by Multiplication, 
and by Compolition with it ſelf,to which being added, 
it alternatively makes Ten, and this as far as all [Num- 
* ber can extend, this Number imitating the Beginning, 
Lor firſt Cauſe,] which [governs and] manages the 

+ Univerſe. For as that [firſt Cauſe,] preſerving the 
World by it ſelf, does reciprocally perfect it ſelf, 
by the World, [as] Heraclitus ſays [of Fire; 


6 Fire turns to all things, and all things to Fire. 


© As Wares are chang'd for Gold, and Gold for 
Wareszſo the Congreſs of Five with it ſelf is fram'd by 
* Nunc to produce nothing imperfect or ſtrange ; but 
:* 4 8 e — | | | : has- 
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3 has limited Changes; for it either generates it ſelf, 
or Ten, that is, either [what is] proper [to it, ] or 


" [what is] perfect. 
Nou if any one ſhall ſay, what is all this to Apollo? 


heard the Divines, partly in Verſe, partly in Proſe, 
ſaying and ſinging, that the God, being of his own 
Nature incorruptible and eternal, yet through a cer- 
tain fatal Decree and Reaſon, uſing Changes of him- 
ſelf, is ſometimes by Nature kindled into a Fire, ma- 
king all things alike, and other whiles becoming vari- 
ous, in different Shapes, Paſſions and Powers, as 
the World now is, he is nam'd by the moſt known 


Uniting, and Phebxs from his Purity and Unpolluted- 
neſs. But [as for] the Paſſion and Change of his 
Converfion into Winds, Water, Earth, Stars and 
the [various Kinds] of Plants and Animals, and of 
its [Order and] Diſpoſition, [this] they obſcurely 
propoſe as a certain Diſtraction, and [in theſe re- 
ſpecs] call him Dionyſius Lor Bacchus] Zagreus, Nyeli- 
, and 1ſodetes, exhibiting and chanting forth certain 


the ſaid Mutationszro the one indeed [that is, Dionyſus, 
or Bacchus ſinging] Dithyrambic Verſes, full of Paſſi- 


* ſays, 


© The Dithyramb, whoſe Sounds are diſſouant, 
© "Tis fit, fhould wait on Bacchus —— 


© But to the other, [thatis, to Apollo,] they ſing the 

© well ordered Pear, and a diſcreet Song. And this | 
* [laſt indeed] they do both in their Sculptures, and 
; © Statues, | 


We will anſwer, [That it concerns] not [Apollo] on- 
ly, but Dionyſius Lor Bacchus] alſo, who has no leſs to 
do with Delphi than Apollo himſelt. For we have 


of Names. But the Wiſer, concealing from the Vulgar 
the Change into Fire, call him both Apollo, from his 


Corruptions, Diſparitions, Deaths and Regenerations, 
Lwhich are all Riddles, ] and [znigmarical] Fables, 
fit for [the vailing and myſteriouſly repreſenting of]! 


ons and Change, joyn d wich a certain Wandring and 
Agitation backwards and forwards ; for, as A ſchilus 
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© Statues, always make to be young, and never decli- 
© ning to old Age; [but that [former] they repreſent in 
© many Shapes and Forms. Laſtly, To the one they attri- 
© bute Equality, Order and unmixt Gravity; but 
© to the other, a certain Mixture of ſports, Petu- 
“ lancy,Gravity, Madneſs and Inequality;ſurnaming him, 


© Evius Bacchus, who to Rage incites 
& Women on Tops of Mountains, and delights 
In frantic Worſhip ——— e 


© [by which] they not unfitly touch the Property of 
both Changes. Now becauſe the Time of the Re- 
volutions in theſe Changes is not equal, but that of 
the one, which they call Coros, [that is, Satiety, ] lon- 
ger, and that of the other Coam'd] Chreſmoſyne, nor 
Want, ] ſhorter ; obſerving in this the Proportion, 
they all the reſt of the Year uſe in their Sacrifices the 
Peas ; but at the beginning of Winter, rouſing up 
the Dithyramb, and laying the Pæan to reſt, they do 
for three Months invocate this God inſtead of the 
other, eſteeming the Reſtauration of the World'to be 
the ſame in [proportion of ] time to the Conflagra- 
Dion of i, a Threets toUne ohm 
But theſe things have [perhaps] had more than ſuf- 
ficieat Time ſpent on them. This however is evident, 
that they properly attribute to this God the Number 
of Five, ſaying, that it ſometimes of it ſelf produces 
it ſelf like Fire and other whiles the Number of Ten, 
like the World, But do we think, that this Number 
is not allo concern'd with Muſic, which is [of all 
things moſt acceptable to this God? For the chiefeſt 
Operation of Harmony is, as one may ſay, about 
Symphonies [or Accor@] Now that theſe are five, 
and no more, Reaſon convinces [even] him, who will 
© by his Senſe [of Hearing only] without reaſoning, 
make Trial either on Strings or Pipe holes. For all 
& [theſe Accords] take their Original in Proportions 
from Number; and the Proportion ofthe Symphony] 
* Diateſſeronis ſeſquitertial, of Diapente ſeſquialter, of 
© Diepaſon 
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© Diapaſon duple, of Diapaſon with Diapente triple, and 
© of Diſdiapaſon quadruple. But as for that, which 
_ © tranſcending all Meaſures, the Muſicians add to theſe, 
© naming it Diapaſon with Diateſſaron, tis not fit, we 
© ſhould receive it, gratifying the unreaſonable Pleaſure 
© of the Ear againſt Proportion, which is as the Law 
That I may therefore let paſs the five Poſitions of the 
_ © Tetrachords, and alſo the five firſt, whether they are 
to be called Tones, Tropes or Harmonies, as which 
change by riſing or falling either to more or leſs, the 
© reſt are Baſſes or Trecbles ? Whereas there are many, 


ps wn, A 1 & O: 
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or rather infinite Intervals, are not five of them only on 
* uſed in Muſic? [to wit, ] Dieſis, Hemitonion, Tones, | q 
Frimemitonion, and Ditonon. Nor is there any other e 
Space, either greater, or leſs in the Voice, that be- | 


ing diſtinguiſhed by Baſe or Treble, comes into Melo- 
dy: Paſſing by many other ſuch like things, ſaid 7, 
| will only produce Plato, ſaying, that there is but 
one World, but that if this were not alone, ſo that 
there were others beſides it, they would be in all five, 
and no more. For indeed though there is but this 
one only World, as Ariſtotle is alſo of Opinion, yet 
this World is in ſome ſort compoſed and aſſembled of 
five [others] of which one indeed is of Earth, ano- 
ther of Water, the third of Fire, the fourth of Air, 
and the fifth, being Heaven, ſome call Light, and o- 
thers the Sky ; and ſome alſo name this ſame the fifth 
Eſſence, to which alone of Call] Bodies ?tis natural to 
be carry'd about 1n a Circle, not of Neceſlity or 0- 
therwiſe by Accident. Wherefore knowing, that of 
the Figures which are in Nature, there are five moſt 
excellent and perfeQ,[to wit, ] the Pyramis, the Cube, 
_ © the Oftaedron, the Eicoſaedron, and Dodecaedron, he has 
© fitly accomodated each Wy them) to each [af theſe 
Worlds or Bodies. ] Thee are ſome alſo, who apply 
the Faculties of the Senſes, being equal in Number, 
to theſe five firſt Bodies, ſeeing the Touch to be firm 
and earthy, and the Taſte to perceive the Qualities of 
Savours by Moiſture, Now the Air, being ſtruck upon 
in the Hearing, is a Voice and Sound; and as for the | 
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other two, the Scent, which the Smell has obtaind 
[for its Object, J being an Exhalation; and engen- 
dred by Heat, is fiery; and for the Sight, which 
ſhines by reaſon of its Affinity to the Sky and Light, 
it has from both of them a Temperature and Com- 
plexion equally affected. Now neither has any 
Animal any other Senſe, or the World any other 
Nature {imple and unmixt ; but there has been made, 
as appears, a certain wonderful Diſtribution and 
© Cohgruity of five to five. = - 
Having here ſtopt a little, and made a ſmall Pauſe be- 
tween, I ſaid, What a Fault, O Euſtrophus, were we 
© like to have committed! having almoſt paſt by Homer, 
gs if he were not the firſt, that diſtributed the World 
© into five Parts, who aſſign'd the three, which are 
© in the midſt, to three Gods, and left the two Ex- 
© treams, Olymphus and the Earth, of which one is the 
© Limit of things above, the other of things below, 
© common and undiſtributed. But we muſt, as Euripi- 
© des ſays, return to our Diſcourſe, For thoſe, who 
© magnifie the Quarternary or Number of Four, teach 
© not amiſs, that every [ſolid] Body had its Generati- 
© on by reaſon of this. For ſince every Solid conſiſts 
© in Length and Breadth, having alſo receiv'd Depth, 
© and ſince before Length there is extant a Point, an- 
© {werable to Unity, and Length without Breadth be- 
© ing call'd a Line, and conſiſting of two, and the Mo- 
© tion of a Line towards Breadth exhibiring alſo the 
© Procreation of a Superficies, compos d of three, and 
© the Argumentation of this Depth, added to it, going 
© on to a Solid; tis manifeſt to every one, that the Qua- 
© ternary, having carry d on Nature hitherto, and e- 
ven to the perfecting of a Body, and the exhibiting it 
double, maſſy and ſolid, has at laſt left it, wanting 
© the greateſt LAccompliſhment. ] For that which is in- 
© animate, is to ſpeak ſincerely, Orphan-like, unperfect, 
© and fit for nothing at al}, unleſs there js ſome Soul to 
© uſe it; but the Motion or Diſpolition, introducing a 
Soul, being a Change, made by [the Number] five, 
adds the Conſummation co Nature, and has N 
„ ſon 
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ſon ſo much more excellent than the Quaternary, as 
an Animal differs in Dignity from that, which is inani- 
mate. Moreover the Symmetry and Power [of this 
Number] Five, having obtain*d greater Force, has 
not permitted the animate Body to proceed to infinite 


' have Life; For there are Gods, Genii, and Heroes; 


© fifth and laſt the irrational and brutiſh Animal. Fur- 
© thermore, if you divide the Soul it ſelf according to 
© [irs] Nature, its firſt and moſt obſcure [Part or Facul- 
© ry] is the Vegetative, the ſecond the Senſitive, then 
the Concupiſcible, after that the Iraſcible, and having 
brought on and perfected Nature in the Faculty of 
the Rational, it reſts in this fifch, as in the Top (of 
all.] Now the Generation of this Number, which 
has ſo many and fo great Faculties, is alſo beautiful, 
© not that, which we have already diſcours'd of, being 
© compos'd of two and three, bur that, which the [firſt 
principle, joyn'd with the firſt Square has exhibited.} 
For the Principle of all Number is Unity, and the 
© firſt Square is the Quaternary ; Now the Quinary is 
_ © compos'd of theſe, as of Form and Matter, having 
© ſattain?d to] Perfection. And if tis right, which 
© {ome hold, that Unity is alſo ſquare, as being the 
Power of it ſelf, and terminating in it ſelf, the Qui- 
© nary, being made of the two firſt Squares, could 
not have a noble Original. 55 
But ſas for its] greateſt Excellency, I fear, leſt be- 
© ing ſpoken, it ſhould preſs our Flato [as much] as he 
« himſelf ſaid, Anaxagoras was by the Name of the 
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„Moon, who made a certain Opinion concerning herf. 


Illuminations, which was very ancient, [to be an In- 
vention of ] his own. For he has not ſaid this in [his 
Dialogue, entitled] Cratylus, 


Ves indeed, anſwer'd Euſtrophus; but ſee not a- 


ny thing that has fallen out like it. And yet you 
© know, that in [his Treatiſe, which has for its Title 
© The Sophiſter,he demonſtrates five principal Beginniugs 
[to Wit, ] Ens (or, that which is, The Same, Anoths 

5 „adding 


ſorts, but has exhibited five Species of all things that 


and then after them the fourth ſort is Men, and the 
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© [adding] to theſe for a fourth and fifth, Aotion and 
© Reſt. Again, in [his Dialogue, cal d] Philebus, uſing 
another manner of Diviſion, he ſays, that there is one 


© thing infinite, and another the Extremity, [ or End; 
© and that all Generation conſiſts of theſe [two ] mixt 


together.] Then he puts the Cauſe, by which they 
care mixt, for the fourth Kind; and has left us to con- 
© jecture the fifth, by which the things that were mixt, 


which is] Infinite of Motion, and the Extremity of Ret; 


© have again a Diviſion and Diſſipation. Now I am 
© [altogether] of Opinion, that theſe [laſt] are deli- 


© ver'd as the Images [or Repreſentations] of thoſe [be- 
© fore, to wit, ] The things engendred of En, [or, That 
© the Mixing Principle of the ſame, and the Separating of 


© the other. But if theſe are different [from thoſe,] 


© yet both that way and this way [theſe Principles are 


* {til] diſtinguiſht} in five Kinds and Differences. Now 


© ſome one, ſaid he, being perſwaded of theſe things, 


© [and] ſeeing them before Plaro, conſecrated to the God 


two EE. for a Mark and Symbol of the Number of 
© all things. And having perhaps furrther underſtood, 
© that Good alſo appears in five Kinds, of which the 


* firſt is Mean,[or Meaſur'd, the ſecond Commenſurate] 
© [or Proportion d, ] the third Underſtanding, the fourth 
Sciences, Arts and true Opinions in the Soul and the fifth, 


a certain Pleaſure, pure and unmixt wth Sorrow; he 
I<- ſtops there, ſubjoyning that of Orpheus: 


© In the ſixth Age ſtay your Deſire of Singing. 


After he had ſpoken theſe things to us, he ſaid, 
Vet one ſhort [Word] to thoſe about Meander, 


7 fing to Menof Skill, — 


. For on the ſixth Day of the New Moon, when he 
introduces [ the Propheteſs] Pithia into the [Hall, 


call d] Prytaneum, the firſt of the three Lots tends 


with you towards five, caſting neither three, nor two, 
'one to another. For is not this ſo ? 


© [t 


\ 


464 
* It is fo, ſaid Nicander; but the Cauſe is not to be 


© told to others. 
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© Well then, ſaid 7 ſmiling, till ſuch time as tbe 


God admits ns being conſecrated to know the Truth, 
© this alio ſhall be added to thoſe things, that have 


© been ſpoken concerning the Quinary. This End, 
as | remember, had the Ditcourle of the Arithmetical - 
and Mathematical Encomiums of E. But Ammonius, who © 


had himſelf allo beſtow'd not the worſt [part of his 


Time] in Mathematical Philo ſophy, was delighted with 


what had been ſpoken, and faid ; * "Tis not meet too 


© eagetly to oppoſe theſe young Men about thele things, 
© except [it be by ſaying, ] that every one of the Num- 

© bers will afford you, if you deſire to praile it, no 
© {mall Subject of Commiendations.] And what need 


© js there to tp2ake of others? For the Septener, ſacred 


© to Apollo, will take up a Days time, before one can 
© in Words run thr. u zh all its Powers. We ſhalt there- 
fore pronounce, that the Men or Sages] do at once 
© conteſt both againſt common Law, and a long [Se- 


„ Ties of] Time, if throwing the Septenary out of its 


© Seat, they ſhall concecrate the Quinary to the God, 


© as being more ſuitable to him. I am therefore of 
© Opinion, that this Syllable ſignifies neither Number, 


| © Order, nor Connexion, nor any other of the de- 


«© ficient Parts, bur is a ſelf-perfect Appellation and 


© Salutation of the Gods; which together with [the 


© Pronounciation of] the Word, brings the Speaker to 


© the Conception of the Power. For the God in a man- 


© ner calls upon every one of us, who comes hither, 
© with this Salutation, Know thy ſelf ; which is nothing 
© inferior to [that other Expreſſion] Al hail. And we 
© again, anſwering the God, ſay to him Ex, thou art; 
* atrribured to him the true, unfeizn'd and Sole Appel- 


| © latior.of Being, [as]agreeing to him alone. 


. © Fo: we indeed do not at all eſſentially partake of 


” Being, but every mortal Nature, being in the midſt 


between Generation and Corruption, exhibits an Ap- 
© pearance, and obicure and weak Opinion of ic ſelf ; 


* and if you fix your Thought, deliring to comprehend. 


1 
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it, as the hard Graſping of Water, by the preſſing and 
I” ſqueezing together, that which is fluid, loſes that 
{ whichis held; fo the Paſſions charging, Reaſon pur- 
* ſuing too evident a Perception of every thing, is de- 
ceiv'd, partly as to its Generation, and partly to its 
Corruption, being able to apprehend Nothing, either 
remaining or really ſubſiſting. For we cannot, as 
Heraclitus ſays, deſc end twice into the ſame River, or 
twice find any periſhable Subllance in the ſame state; 
but by the Suddennets and Swiftneſs of the Change it 
diſperſes and again gathers together, comes and goes, 
whence what is generated of it, reaches not to the 
Perlsctton of Being, becauſe the Generation never 
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ceaſes, nor is it at an End; but always changing of 
“Seed, it makes an Embryo, next an Infant, then a 
“Child, then a Stripling, after that a young Man, then a 
4“ full-grown Man, an elderly Man, [ and laſtly, ] a 
L decrepit old Man, cortupting the [ptecedent or] for- 
& [mer Generations and Statures, by the ſubſequent 
for latter. ]But we ridiculouſly fear our Death, having 
S already lo often dy'd, and dying. For not only, as 
I» | * Heraclitus laid, is the Death of Fire the Generation 
of [of Air, and the Deathof Air the Generation of Wa- 
r, |< ter; but you may lee this more plainly in Men them 
2- |< ſelves, for the full-grown Man periſhes, when the 
id old Man comes; as the Youth terminated in the 
ne | full- grown Man, the Child in the Youth, the Infant. 
to | © inthe Child; fo Yeſterday dy'd in To day, and To 
n- | © day dies in To morrow ; to that none remains, nor is 
r, | © one, but we are generated many about one Phantaſm, 
ng | and common Mould, the Matter ſliding and turning 
we [about. For how do we, if remaining the ſame, de- 
t; © light in other things, [then we delighted in before?! 
el- ] © How do we love, hate, acmire and contemn things, 
© contrary to the former? How do we uſe other 
ok] Words, and other Paſſions, nor having the ſame 
dt © Form, Figure or Underſtanding? For neither is it 
p- © probable, we ſhould be thus differently afflicted with- 
If ;} © out Change, neither is he, who changes the fame. 
nd. And if he is not the fame, neither is he at all, but 
i | AA changing 
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* changing from the ſame, changes alſo his Being, be- 


© ing made one from another. But the Senſe is deceiv'd 
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through the Ignorance of Being, ſuppoſing that to be, 
which appears. „ 
* What then is it that has really a Being? That 


which is eternal, unbegotten and ineorruptible, to which 
no Time brings a Change. For time is a certain 
moveable thing, appear ing as a Shadow with fleeting 


Matter, always flowing and unſtable, like a Veſſel of 


Corruption and Generation; of which the ſaying, 
After, and Before, It has been, and It ſhall be, is of it 


{elf a Confeſſion, that it has no Being, For to ſay, 
that what ever was, or what has already ceas'd : to 
be, is in being, how fooliſh and abſurd it is. And 
as for that, on which we chiefly ground the Under- 
ſtanding or Time, ſaying, the Inſtant Preſent and 
Now, Reaſon again, wholly diſcovering it, does imme- 
dlately oyerthrow it; for it is preſs d between the Fu- 


ture and the Paſt, as deſiring to ſee it neceſſarily ſe- 
J EOS, | ee Ln 
© Now if the ſame thing befals Nature, which we 


meaſure by Time, as does the Meaſure of it, there 


is nothing in ic permanent or ſubſiſtent, but all things 
are either breeeding or dy ing, according to their Com- 


mixture with Time. Whence alſo it is not lawful to 
ſay of any thing, which is, that it was, or ſhall be; for 
theſe are Incſi nations and Departures and Changes 
of that,whoſe Nature is not to continue in Being. But 
G OD, we mult ſay, 15, and he is not according to 
any Time, but according to Eternity, which is im- 
moveable without Time, and free from Inclination, 
in which there is nothing firſt, or laſt, or newer; but 
being one, it has fill'd its eternal Duration with one 
Conly] Now, and that only is, which is really accord- 
ing to this, [of which it cannot be ſaid, that it] either 
was, or ſhall be, or that it begins, or ſhall end. Thus 


ought thoſe, who worſhip, to ſalute and invocate this 


eternal Being, or elle indeed, as ſome of the Ancients 
Chave done, with this Expreſſion] Ei "Ev Thou art 
one. For the Divinity is not many, as [is] every 
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one of us, who are made of ten thouſand Differences 
in Affections, being a confus'd Heap, fill d with all 
* Diverſities, and a Mixture of all ſorts of Alterations. 
* But that, which is, mult be one, as One muſt have A 
* Being. But Diverſity, [which is eſteem'd] the Dif- 


* ference of Being, goes forth ro the Generation 0 


* that which is not. Whence both the firſt of his 
* Names agrees rightly with this God, as do alſo the 
* ſecond and third. For he is call'd Apollo, as denying 


“ Plurality, and rejecting Multitude; and Ieios, as be- 


* ing only one; and Phæbus was the Name given the 
* Ancients to every thing, that is pure and chaſte; as 
the Theſſailans even to this day, if l am not miſtaken, 
* ſay of their Prieſts, when on vacant days they ab- 
* ſtain from the Temples, and] keep themſelves retir d, 
that they do Phebonomize, that is, purifie themſelves. 
Now that which is one, is ſincere and pure: For Pol- 
* lution is by the Mixture of one thing with another; 
© as Homer, ſpeaking of a piece of Ivory dy'd red, faid, 
it was polluted by the Dye, and Diers ſay of mixt 
Colours, that they are corrupted, and call the Mixture 
* it ſelf Corruption. ?Tis therefore always requiſite for 
that, which is incorrvptible and pure, to be one and 
* unmixt. Now as for thoſe who think Apollo and the 
* Sunto. be the ſame, they are to be careſs'd and lovd 
for their Ingenuity [as] placing the Notion of God 
in that, which they moſt reverence of all things, that 
* they know and dere. | 
And now, as if we were dreaming of God the moſt 
* gloriousDream [imaginable,] let us ſtir up and exhort 


our ſelves toaſcend higher, and to contemplate what 


is above us, and [principally to adore his] Eſſence ; 

but to honour alſo this his Image, [the Sun, ] and to 

venerate that Generative [Faculty, he has plac'd] in 
it, exhibiting in ſome ſort by its Brightneſs, as far as 
tis poſſible for a ſenſible thing [to repreſent] an In- 
tellectual and a moveable thing, that, which is per- 
* manent, certain Manifeſtations and Reſemblances of 
© his Benignity and Bleſſedneſs. But as for thoſe his 
* Sallyings out and Changes, when he caſts forth Fire, 
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which, as they ſay, at the ſame time diſtract him, and 
when he again draws himſelf in, afterwards extend- 
ing himſelf into the Earth, Sea, Winds, Animals and 
ſtrange Accidents both of Animals and Plants, they 


cannot ſo much as be hearkned to without Impiety, or 
elſe the God will be worſe than the Child in the Poet, 
who made himſelf Sport with an Heap of Sand, firſt . 
rais'd, and then again ſcatter'd abroad by himſelf, if 


he ſhall do the ſame in reſpect of the Univerſe, firſt 


framing the World, when it was not, and then de- 
ſtroy ing it, when made. Oa the contrary, whatſoever 
of him is in any fort infusd into the World, that 


binds together its Subſtance, and reſtrains the Corpo- 
real Weakneſs, which tends to Corruption. And this 


World ſeems to me to have been chiefly oppos'd to 
that Doctrine, and that Ei, Lor Thou art] is ſpoken to 
this God, as teſtifying, that there is never in him any 
going forth or Change. But to do and ſuffer this, a- 


grees to a certain ocher God, or rather Dæmon, or- 


dainꝰ'd [to take care] about Nature i in Generation and 
Corruption, as is immediately manifeſt from their 
Names, being wholly contrary, and of different Sig- 
nifications. For the one is call'd Apollo, Lor Not many, 
the other Pluto, Lor Many; ] the one Delius [from 
Clearneſs, I the other 4. Saks [from Obſcurity; J the 


one Phœbus, [or Shining, J the other Scotius, [or 


Dark] with the one are the MAuſes and Mnemoſyne, 


[or Songs and Memory, J with the other Lethe and Sto. 
pe, Cor 'Forgetfulneſs KA Silence: ] The one is [from 


Contemplating and Shewing 8¹⁵⁰ nam d Theorins an nd | 


e the other is 


Pint of dark Niobe, 175 20g i Sleep, whoſe Fate 


e 33 hn 4 to be for ever Chillllſs. 


2 28 I, that Men lum mos of all Gods ab hate. 


of whom alſo Pindarus not unpleaſzutly ſung, | 


And 
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And therefore Euripides rightly alſo ſaid; 


28 Theſe rn Songs ſuit wel with Men pd 4 
© With which gold. hair d Apollo s no way pleas d. 


| 2 And before him Steſi chorus i 


Apollo joys in Sports and pleaſant Toners: 
© But Pluto takes Delight in Griefs and Moans. 


© - Sophocles alſo evidently attributes to either of them 
© his proper e in theſe Words: 


© Neither the Lute nor  Pſeltery i # fit 
© For mournful Matters 


For ' tis but very lately, and in a manner of yeſter- 


day, that the Pipe of Hautboys had dar'd to introduce 


© it ſelf into delightful Matters; having in former times 


© drawn Men to Mourning, and poſſeſſing about theſe 
* things no very honorable or ſplendid Employment, 


2 . Though it was afterwards wholly intermixt. But thoſe 


© eſpecially, who confounded the Affairs of the Gods 


© with thoſe of the Cen, brought them into Repu- 


6 tration. 
But the Sentonce, Know thy ſelf, ſeems in one re- 


© ſpe to contradict this Note E7, and in another to 


* agree with it. For the one is pronounc d with Ad- 


_ © miration and Veneration to God, as being eternally, 
and the other is a Remembrance to mortal Men, of 


< their Nature and Infirmity. 
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Mbetber Vice is ſufficient to render a 
MAN Unbappy. 


Vol. IV. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek, by Sam. White, M. D. ; 8 
HO thi⸗ Trakt is ſo deſective both in the 75 1. 


and End, that they cannot even to this preſent be ſo 
much as gueſs'd at; yet the Title and Fragment, we have 
left, ſufficiently diſcover the Author's Intention. Nom as 
the Ruins of an Old Regal Palace, our Imagination does in 
ſome ſort repreſent to us, how beautiful it was, whilſt it 


ftood Entire: So this little Remnant ſuffices to ſhew the 


Greatneſs of our Loſs. But though the Injury of Time has 
deprived us of this Benefit, and many others of like Nature; 
yet this Remainder, as unperfect as it is, may be profitable 


to its, and ſerve to put us in Mind of our Duty, Our 


Author, bavirg in the Beginning deſcrib'd the Miſery of a 


co vctous Perſon, and of a Courtier, adds in Proſecution © 


9 


of his Principal Deſign, that Vice is the abſolute Effetfor || 


of Infelicity, having need of no Inſtruments or Servants, ta 


render a Man miſerable, whence he collects, that there is 


no Danger or Calamity, which we aughi not rather to chooſe, 
than to be vicious. He anſwers the Objections made to the 
Contrary, and concludes that no Adverſuy can prejudice us, 
it be not accompany'd with Vice. . 

The Beginning is loſt. 


1. The Miſeries of H ſatſfrs much, who for a Dowry has 


the Cqueious. 


As Euripides ſays, for e gets but ſmall Matters by it, 


and thoſe very uncertain. But to him, who paſles 
not through much Aſhes, but through a certain Regal 


pile of Fire, being perpetually ſhort-breathd, full of 
Fear, and bath'd in Sweat by his croſſing the Seas to 
and fro, ſhe gives at laſt a certain Tanralian Wealth, 


which 


* 


the Achaians with a ſwift footed Mare, 
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{ which he cannot enjoy by reaſon of the conti nual Tur- 


moil, that encumbers him. For that Sichonian Horſe- 
Courſer was well advis'd, who preſented the (a) King of 


*. 


; That to proud Iliums Siege he might not go, 


But ſtay at Home, and take his Pleaſure, wallow- 
ing in the Depth of his Riches, and giving himſelf 
up to an unmoleſted Eaſe 35 
But thoſe, who now ſeem to be without II. To: Miſe- 
Trouble, and Men of Action, do, without WY Court- 
being call'd to it, thruſt themſelves head 
long into the Courts of Princes, where they maſt be 
be oblig d to tedious atending and watching, that 
they may gain an Horſe, a Chain, or ſome ſuch bleſſed 
Favor. | N 


In the mean time the Wife, of Foy bereft, 
Sits tearing her fair Cheeks, the Houſe is left 
Imperfeft, and half built 1 


Dünn is draws and hurry*d about, 


wandring amongſt others, allur'd by Hopes, of 
which he 1s often diſappointed, ſuffering Diſgrace and 
hame. Bur if he happens to obtain any of thoſe things, 
he ſo eagerly deſires, after he has been turn'd about, 
ind made dizzy with being Fortunes ſport, he ſeeks 
Diſmiſſion, and declares tho to be happy, who 
ive obſcure and ſafe ; whilſt they in the mean time 
nave the ſame Opinion of him, whom tſiey ſee 

zounted ſo far above them,  _ = 


So abſolutely does Vice diſpoſe of III. Vice is the moſt 


u Men, being ſuch a ſelf. ſufficient e Trant in 


Vorker of Infelicity, that it has no “ “l. 
eed either of Inſtruments or Servants. Other Ty- 
ants, endeavouring to render thoſe Men miſerable, 
hom they. paniſh, maintain Executioners and Tor- 


— 


— 


— . — — — 


* * — — * 


(a) Agun.mron. 1 
| Hh4 - Mentors, 


>* > 


ing rackt and tormented by their Lords and Tyrants, 


Undertaking of the Work, and bringing in their Ac- 
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mentors, deviſe Searing-Irons and Racks, to plague 
the reaſonleſs Soul. But Vice withont any Prepar ation 
of Engines, as ſoon as it enters into the Soul, tor- 
meats and dejects it, filling a Man, with Grief, Lamen- | 
tations, Sorrow and Repeatance, For a Sign, chat 
this is ſo, you may obſerve, that many, being cut, 
are ſilent, being ſcourg'd, tz ke it patteutly; and bell 
ſend not forth the leaſt Shreek, ſince the Soul, repreſ-] 
ſing the Voice by Reaſon, reſtrains and keeps it inf 


ms with the Hand ; but you will ſcarceever be able to 


quiet Anger, or to ſilence Sorrow, nor can you per— 
ſwade one, that is in a Fright, to ſtand ſtill, or 
one, that is ſtung with Remor ſs of Conſcience, to 
torbear exclaiming, tearing his Bair, and ſmiting 
his high: So much is Vice more violent chan either 


Fire or Sword. EO 5 
1. Th 21 th re is 10 Danger or Cities, when by fixing up of}. | 
Calamiiy, which 4 Mat on29t Wir in. 28 they publiſh their“ 
bot rather to chloſe, than te: Intentiohof building Temple 85 
| pimſolj 10 be 4 Slave to Vice. erecting * Coloſſuſ's, h ear the | 


Propoſals of different Artiſts, contending about the 


connts and Models; after which they chooſe him, who 


will perform it beſt, quickeſt, and with the leaſt Ex- 
peic2. Now imagin, that we alſo ſer forth a Pro-! 
clamation of a Purpoſe, to make a wretched Man, or af 

miſerable Life, and that Fortune and Vice come with 


differing Propoſals to Mer their Service for the Perfor- 
mance of this Deſian. The one (to wit, Fortune,) 
is provided with abundance of various laſtruments, | 
and coſtly Furniture 8 to render human Life mi- 

ſerable and unhappy: She draws after her Robberies, 


Wars, the Murthers of 1 yrants, Storms from the Sea, 
and Lightnings from the air; She mixes Poiſons 


brings in Swords, hires Slanderers, kindles Feavers, 
jingles Shackles, 76d builds up Priſons round about; 
although moſt ot rthete chiags are rather from Vice 
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to render a Man unhappy. 4, 
than Fortune. But let us ſuppoſe them to be all from 
Fortune ; and let Vice, ſtanding naked, and wanting 
no exterior things againſt Man, ask Fortune, how ſhe 
will make a Man unhappy and heartleſs. OT NI 
* Fortune, let her ſay, Doſt thou threaten Poverty ? 
Metrocles laughs at thee, who ſleeping in the Winter 
amongſt the Sheep, and in the Summer in the Porches of the 
Temples, challeng d the Kings of the Perſians, that V inter d 
in Babylon, and paſs'd the Summer in Media, to vye with 


him for Happineſs. Daſt thou bring on Servitude, Bonds, 


and the being fold for a Slave ? Diogenes contemns thee, 


who being exposd to ſale by Pyrates, cry d out, Who will 
buy a Maſter ? Dost thou brew a Cup of Poiſon ? Didſt 
thou not Offer ſuch an one to Socrates? And yet he mildly 


ard meekly, without trembling, or (changing either 
Colour or Countenance, drank it briskly up; whilſt thoſe, 
who ſurvibd, eftcewd him happy, as one, that wolnd 
nt be even in the other World without a Divine Por- 
Moreover, as for thy Fire, Decius the Roman 
General prevented it, when having caus d a great Fire tobe 
made in the midi between two Armies, he ſacrific'd himſelf 
to Saturn according to a Vow, made for the aggrandizing 


of the Romans Dominion. And among ſt the Indians 


ſuch chaſte Wives, as are true Lovers of their Husbands, 
 firive and contend with one another for the Fire, and all the 

reſt ſing forth tbe Happineſs of her, who, having obtain'd the 
 V. tory, is burnt with her deceasd Husband. And of the 


Sages in thoſe Parts, there is not one eſteem d an holy and mot 


bleſſed Man, if he did not, whil(t he was yet living, and in 


the perfect Enjoyment of his Health and Underſtanding ſepa- 
rate by Fire his Soul from his Body, and purging away what 
was mortal, depart pure out of the. Fleſh, I SES 
| But thou wilt reduce one from great Wealth, a ſtately _ 
Houſe, a well furniſh'd Table, and abundance of all things, 


to 4 Thread bare Coat, a Wallet, and Bepging of bis 


— — 


Examples of ſuch, as have deſpis'd all Calamities, nd even Death 


it ſelt, rather than they would act againſt their Duty. 


F An An wer to the Object ions of ſuch, as bad rather be Slaves to Vice, 


than fall into any «moral Calamity ; to wit, that external Miſeries 
91 hurt the Michl. ef oder 


daily 
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daily Food. Theſe things were to Diogenes the Beginnings 
of Happineſs, and to Crates of Liberty and Glory. But 


thon wilt perhaps faſten one to the Croſs, or empale him 


on a Stake. Now what cares Theodorus, whether tis 
above or under Ground, that he putrifies ? Theſe were the 
happy Sepultures of the Scythians; and amongſt the Hir- 
canians, Dogs; amone ſt the Bactrians, Biras, did according 


< 


to the Laws, devour the dead Bodies of thoſe, who made 


a bleſſed End. Whom then do theſe things render unhappy ? 


The unmanly and irrational, the ill-educated and unex- 


erciſed, with ſuch, as retain the fooliſh and frightſul Opi- 
ions they receiv d in their Infancy. 5 5 
„„ Fortune then does not perfectly 
VI. That Adverſity is produce Infelicity, unleſs it has 
not prejudicial, waieſs ae- Vice to co-operate with it. For 


. e d as a Thread will cut in ſunder a 


tudes. 
bend and faſhion Ivory, as they pleaſe, after it has 


been ſoftned and render d pliable by Beer, when it is 
_ otherwiſe inflexible. z ſo Fortune coming upon that, 


which is already ill aſfe&ted of it ſelf, and render'd ſoft 


by Vice, pierces into it and hollows it. And as the 


Paræcus, tho hurtful to no other, nor any way pre- 


judicing thoſe, who touch it, or bear it about them, 


if any one, who is but brought into the Place, where 
it is, immediately kills him, being already by his 
Wound pre-diſpos'd to receive the Defluxion 3 ſo 
the Soul, which is to be overthrown by Fortune, muſt 
have in it ſelf ſome Ulcer of its own, and ſome Ma- 


lady within its Fleſh» that it may render thoſe Accidents, 
which come from abroad, miſerable and lamentable. 


——— 


— — — 


8 What this Word IId ęos nog ſhould in this place ſignifie, I muſt 
with V/ ander, who leaves it, as I have done, untranflated, profeſs 
my (elf wholly nt a loſ. The old Tranſlator, as he ſays, renders 


it by Externum ali-no cætui ſe admiſcentem, gives me no Satisfaction: 
Amyot in French, and Holland in Engiiſh, put in its ftead Pharicum, 
a Poyſon mentioned by Disſcorides, in his Sixth Book De Alexi- 


with it, which are all Matculine, TY, 


barmicis z but this Reading is overthrown by the Adjectives j>yn'd 


E53 


1 re trol t@ 7 


Bone that has been ſteep'd in Aſhes 
and Vinegar, and as Workmen 


al 
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Is then Vice alſo ſuch, that it ſhould ſtand in need of 
Fortunes Help for the working of Infelicity? Wh ene 
then does the Sea ſwell with Storms and Tempeſts? 
She beſets not the Deſarts, lying at the Feet of the 
Mountains, with Robbers, ſhe pours not down Storms 
of Hail on the fruitful Fields, ſhe raiſes not up Militus, 
HAnytus and Calixenus, to be Calumniator, ſhe takes 
not away Wealth, ſhe hinders not any from the Com- 
mand of Armies, that ſhe may make them unhappy 
but ſhe renders them rich, abounding in Wealth, 
having great Inheritances on the Earth, ſhe bears them 
Company at Sea, ſhe ſticks cloſe to them, pining them 
with Loſt, inflaming them with Wrath, overwhelm- 
ing chem With Superſtitions, drawing them by their 
r 1 * 5 
1 The reſt is wanting. 


3 Whether the Paſſions of the Soul, or 
[Diſeaſes of the Body, are worſe. 
| Traꝛſtated out of theGreek, by the ſame Hand. 


_ T JOmer, having contemplated - _ 3 
the various kinds of mortal by I. {al k 1 2 _— | 
Animals, and compared % , ns, an. 
ä 1 what are his moſt dange. 
them one with another, in re- yrous Maladies. = 
ſpect to their Lives, and the En- 81 
tertainments of them, cry'd out: 


* Of all, that breath, or creep on Earth, there can »# Ild117 
No Creature be more wretched found than Man: add. 17. 


Attributing to Man that Unhappy Primacy of having 
the Superiority in Miſeries. But we, [conſidering] 
Man, as having already gain'd the Victory for Infe- 
licity, and being publicly declar d the moſt miſerable 
of all Animals, will compare him with himſelf in a 
Contention about his own Calamities, not unprofita- 
nnd agar e bly, 


od 


a 


476 Whether the Paſſions of the Soul, „ Vol. IW. 
bly, but even altogether neceſſarily dividing bis Soul 

from his Body; thit we may thence learn, whether we 
live more miſerably in regard of our Souls, or of our 
Selves, {that is, our Bodies. ] For Sickneſs is indeed 


engendred in the Body by Nature; but Vice and Ma- 


lice in the Soul is firſt its Work, afterward its Paſſion. . 


Now 'tis of no ſmall Advantage towards Con- 

Py tent of Mind, if that, which 

* For Ka} GL read is the worſe, is curable, and 
that lighter * which is unavoid- 


To &0U%TMW 
* 


able. 


I᷑̃bube Fox in Aſop, diſputing 
_ The pre of the with the Panthar Xo [the Su- 
Sam are more  angerons periority in beautiful! Variety, 
te nog un- When this [latter] had ſhewn 


merous, and very vari- his Body, and its Super ficies, cu- 


ous. riouſly ſtain d and ſpotted, where- 


as the Foxes tawny Skin was ill- 


favour' d and unpleaſant to the Sight, ſaid thus: But if 
you, Sir Fudge, will look within me, you will find me much 
fuller of Variety than this Leopard; manifeſting the 
nimble Subtilty of his natutal Diſpoſition, frequently | 


changing, as occaſions require. Let us then ſay alſo to 
our lelves : Thy Body, O Man, naturally of it ſelf breeds 
many Diſeaſes and Paſſions, and [many] it receives, be- 
falling it from without; but if thou ſhalt open thy interiour, 
thou wilt find a certain various and abundantly furniſht 
Store-Houſe 5 and as Democritus ſays, Treaſury of Evils, 


not flowing into it from abroad, but having as it were, 


their inbred and original Springs, which Vice, exceedingly 
affluent, and rich in Paſſions, cauſes to break forth. Now 
whereas the Diſeaſes in the Fleſh are diſcern'd by {the 
VU: Beating of] the Pulſes, and the 

25 They do not make F]aſhings in the Colour [of the 

| known and diſcover skin, ] and diſcover d by Lunuſu- 
themſelves, as thoſe of a hl 
the Bop. 41] Heats, and ſudden Pains 3 
and theſe Maladies of the Sou 

lye hid from many who are affected wich them; thele 

are therefore worte, as removing from them the ſenſe 


0 


| ſound, is ſenſible of the Bodies Diſeaſes 3 but being it 


ties, tho a Remedy is preſented him, refuſes it. 
alſo amongſt the Diſeaſes of the Body, thoſe are indeed 


norant, that he is ſo; which in es 
nevertheleſs befalls all the Diſeaſes of the Soul. 


Vol. V. or of the Body is worſe 477 
of the Patient. For the Diſcourſe of Reaſon being 


ſelf diſeas'd with thoſe of the Soul, has no Judgment in 
what it ſuffers 3 for it ſuffers by 
what it Judges. We ought 3. Thy are incurabie, 
therefore to account> that the 8 that which ſhould 
firſt and greateſt of the Souls 8 is moſt 
Diſeaſes» is Folly, by wich 

Vice, being render'd incurable, cohabits, Lives and 
dies together with many. For the beginning of the 


Cure is the ſenſe of che Diſcaſe, leading the Patient to 


the Uſe, of what is helpful; but he, who thro? his not 
believing himſelf. Sick, is ignorant of his own Neceſſi- 


For 


the worſt, which are accompanied with a Stupefaction 


of the Senſesas Lethargies, Head- achs, Epilepſies, Apo- 


plexies, and thoſe burning Fevers, which, carrying on 


the Inflamation even to the Loſs of the Wits, and di- 


ſturbing the Senſes as it were in a Muſical Inſtrument. 
Move the Hearts Strings, till then untouclyd. © ; 


Wherefore the Phyſicians 5 
do in the firſt place indeed ar An Amplification ef the 


| ſeries attending the Diſtaſ.s 
deſire, that a Man ſhould not of the Soul. ee 


be ſick, and next, that being . Thoſe, who are ſo 


ſick he ſhould not be ig- affected, have their Jndgment 


For neither thoſe who are mad, thoſe that are laſci- 


vious, nor thoſe who act unjuſtly, thick, that they 
ſin; nay, ſome of them [are on the contrary perſwa- 


ded even that they do well. Never yet did any Man call 


a Fever, Health; a Conſumption, a good Conſtitution 
of Body; the Gout, Swittfootedaels z or the Wanneſs of 


the Face, a freſh Colour ; but many there are, who] 


term Anger, Courage $ [unchaſte] | 8 
Love, Amity; Envy, Emulation; and 2. They ſhun 


Cowardice, Cautiouſneſs Lor Diſcre- the Remecy. 
tion.] Moreover, thoſe, [who are | 
1 | tioubled 


troubled with corpoteal Sickneſs,] ſend for Phyſici-. 
ans, for they are ſenſible, what they ſtand in need of 


for [the Cure of] their Diſeaſes 3 but theſe, [who are 
ſick in Mind, J ſhun Philoſophers, [and ſuch diſcreet | 


Perſons, whoſe advices tend to reclaim them :] Be- 
cauſe they think themſelves to act excellently in thoſe 
very things, in which they moſt offend. In this then 
making uſe of our Reaſon, we affirm, that the Blear- 
neſs or Soreneſs of the Eyes is a leſs [Malady] than 


Madneſs ; and the Gout in the Feet than a Phrenſie [ja 


the Brain J for in the one a Man is ſenſible of his Di- 
ſtemper, and crying out, calls for the Phyſician, to 
whom, when he is come, he ſhews his Eye to be a- 
nointed, ſtretches out his Vein to be open'd, and gives 
up his Head to be Cur'd; but Con the contrary} 
you hear Agave, when ſeiz'd with Madneſs, thro” 
the Violence of her. \ Paſſion, nor knowing the 
deareſt [Pledges of her Womb, to cry out, J 


— * From the Hills Tep into the Plain, 


Tragedy Bring me this young Fawn, newly ſlain, 
_ of the Which happily's become our Prey. 


| Batthantese 


For he, who is ſick in Body, preſently yielding 
and betaking himſelf to his Bed, lies there qui- 


et, till he is curd; and if 'the Acceſſion of ſome 


violent hot Fit makes him a little tumble and tofs 
his Body, any one of thoſe, who are by, ſaying to 
: Lye Fill at eaſe, poor Wretch, keep in thy Bed, 


Ezfily ſtays and retains him; but thoſe Con the 


the other ſide, J who are ſuppriz'd with the Paſſi- 


ons of the Soul, are then molt active, then leaſt at 
quiet; for the Impulſes of the Mind are the Begin- 
nings Cor priictpal Cauſes] of Actions, and Pallions 
the violent Fits of Cſuch)] Impulſes. Wherefore they 
ſuffer 
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more daugerous than that, 5% mort 4: 
which ſuffers it not to fail; the Bod). 
ſo the Tempeſts of the Soul 


Vol. IV. vor of the Body is worſe. 479 
ſuffer not the Soul to be at reſt, but when a Man has 
moſt need of Patience, Silence and Retirement, 
then is he drawn forth into the Light, then is he 


[chiefly] diſcover'd by his Choleric Humours, his 


Eagerneſs in contending, his [diſhoneſt Loves, and 

his [heart braking] Sorrows, which force him to 

commit many irregular LActions, ] and ſpeak [many 

Words, J unfitting for the Times. e 
As therefore that Storm, 


which hinders a Ship from IV. The Conclufiun ſhewing by 


SY . | 5a 1 4 Excellent Similitude, that the 
entring into the Port, 1s Tiſtaſes of the Soul are incOmpares 


ngerons than thoſe of 


are more difficult, which permit not a Man to re- 


| ſtrain himſelf, nor to ſettle his diſturb'd Reaſon ; 


ſo that being without Pilot or Cables, he is thro? 


Tumult and Deceit, hurry'd headlong by raſh and 
pernicious Courſes, till he falls into ſome terrible Ship- 
wrac, where he calts away his Life. So that alſo for 

| theſe Reaſons 'tis worſe to be ſick in the Soul, than 
Body; for to the one it happens only to ſuffer, but to 
the other both to ſuffer and do amiſs. And what need 


is there to reckon up many Paſſions? This very Nick 
of Time is a [ſufficient Remembrance. Do you ſee 


this vaſt and promiſcuous Mul- 


tirade, here crouding and thruſt= h Bench on which 
ing each other about the * Tribu- ibe Fudg:s ſate. 
nal and f Forum? They are not ay, uy or Pl: 
aſſembled to ſacrifice to their where che Courts of N. 
Country Gods, nor to participate d. cature were hipt.. 
together in the ſacred Ceremonies : 7 
They are not come to offer up to Jupiter Aſcræus the 
firſt of the Lydian Fruits, nor to celebrate the Solem- 
nities of Bacchus by the obſervance of Feſtival Nights 

and common Revellings; but the Force of the Diſeaſe, 
as it were by Yearly Revolutions, irritating Aſia, 
drives them hither to manage their Proceſſes and. 
Suits at Law; and a multitude of Affairs, as it were 


of impetuous Torrents, fall into one place, where 


ww 


they 
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they grow hot, and the Conteſts are eagerly proſecu- 
ted, both by thoſe, that deſtroy, and that are deſtroy- 

ed. Of what Fevers, of what Agues, are theſe the 
Effects ? What Inſtances, what Accidents, what Di- 
ſtemperature of Heat, what Superfuſion of Humors 


[produces them? J Should you ask every Cauſe, as if it 
were a Man, whence it had its Original, whence it 
proceeded ? You would find, that audacious Anger ge- 


nerated one, furious Obſtinacy another, and unjuſt ; 
Covetouſneſs a Third. EL 
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